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The New &ra in the ‘Baking -$ndustry 


UT a few short years ago the attention 

of the baking industry was centered mainly 

upon problems of production. Competition 

was not as keen then as it is now, the 

output of each successful plant, whether 
wholesale or retail, was absorbed by a fairly steady 
number of customers, and the need for intensive, mod- 
ern merchandising had not yet made itself felt. The 
demand was for production to be placed upon a 
scientific, efficient and sanitary basis. 

To a great extent this has been accomplished. Un- 
doubtedly, improvements will continue to be made in 
equipment and methods of producing bakery goods, 
but these changes will be more gradual, and, what is 
most significant, they will be brought about as a result 
of merchandising experience, for it is the latter phase 
of the industry which is inaugurating a new era, and 
in it the production of bakery goods will conform 
more than ever before to the requirements of the sales 
end of the business. 

Perhaps the most striking example of this new 
tendency was the recent conference of the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association in Chicago. Here were 
gathered together representatives of bakeries from one 
end of the country to the other, and reaching from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico, for the 
sole purpose of considering the sales problems of the 
baking industry. Side by side sat sales executives of 
some of the largest baking combinations in the coun- 
try, and the owners of smaller plants who act as their 
own sales managers. 

This was purely a sales conference. When a prob- 
lem of production was mentioned, it was in regard to 
its relationship to selling. There was no intent to 
belittle the importance of production and the bakery 
engineer, but rather was the feeling unanimous that if 
the best advantage is to be taken of, these factors, 
more attentionsmust be paid to the marketing of the 
goods which they produce. : 

Believing that “these conferences mark the advent 
of the new baking industry,” as was aptly expressed 
by one in attendance, it is the purpose of The North- 
western Miller and American Baker in this article to 
outline some of the basic merchandising and trade 
principles brought out at this meeting. This is not 
& news account of the convention, but rather . 
an expression of the beliefs and principles 
which it promulgated. 


Rapid Changes in Baking 


BEFORE specific consideration of this can 
be undertaken, it must be realized that 
today there is a tremendous rate of change in 
the baking industry, and that methods of 
distribution, in particular, are being altered 
continuously, and must be closely watched if 
pace is to be kept with them. At present, 
baking is sales minded to a greater extent 
than ever before, and this must be made true 
of individual companies as well as the in- 
dustry at large, providing its component 
parts are to be kept active and healthy. 

This will not prove easy to accomplish, 
however, for bakers are prone to enjoy the production 
end of their business, while they look upon sales as a 
necessary, but unpleasant, task. In the latter work 
they must take their hats in their hands and go. out 
among the trade, where they frequently hear things 
which om! do not want to. It is natural that produc- 
tion should be the preference of many, but without 
Sales they will not long have the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing their choice. 

Good, sound selling fundamentals, which provide 
the background for all successful merchandising, are 
not assets limited to a select few, but can be applied 
anywhere and by all bakers. Different situations may 
ee 
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require the application of. different tactics to these 
fundamentals, but in principle they will be the same. 
Furthermore, they can be applied alike to all three 
groupings of customers, which are, both with whole- 
sale and retail bakers, prospective customers, present 
customers, and lost customers. 
The three fundamental principles of the baking 
industry have been strikingly shown in a diagram by 
Henry Stude, president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, who declares that the future of the industry 
is dependent upon the proper application of them. 
The diagram is as follows: 
' Intent 
Ingredients 
Skill 
Equipment 


Quality products ° 


Efficient organization 


Product 
Organization 
Distribution 
Advertising 


Bad Trade Practices 
BEFORE any principle, or set of principles, can be 


Intelligent selling 


followed successfully, it is necessary to remove . 


whatever evils may interfere with their application. 
The baking industry is no exception to this and, from 
a merchandising standpoint, one of its first accomplish- 
ments as a unit must be the elimination of certain bad 
trade practices which have crept into it. As a general 
tule such practices are the result of overproduction 
and overambition, but regardless of their causes they 
must be done away with before the industry can go 
forward to the fullest extent with its constructive 
programs. 

By far the worst practice with which baking is 
affiicted at present is the exchange of stale bread. 
It has been estimated that this unnecessary custom 
alone is costing bakers $12,000,000 annually, and one 
investigation showed it to be costing an independent 
wholesale baker 15c per 100 lbs of baked bread. When 
it is realized that such losses could be done away with 
entirely through the united effort and action of the 
industry, the foolishness of it grows to absurdity. 


N this article Mr. Martin has endeavored to 
set down some of the many impressions gleaned 
from the recent Chicago conference of the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association. 


It is his conviction 


that not only individual units, but the baking in- 
dustry at large, must become sales minded to a * 
far greater degree than ever before if the problems 
now confronting the commercial baker are to be 
Merchandising has unques- 
tionably, as he suggests, taken its place beside pro- 


solved satisfactorily. 


duction as a major factor in modern baking. 


Even such figures as the foregoing ones, however, 
by no means show the enormous losses sustained by 
the baking business where this custom is practiced. 
One of the greatest advantages enjoyed by chain store 
bakeries over their wholesale competitors lies in the 
fact that they are not burdened with the return of 
stales. 

Placing bread in a retail grocer’s store on the 
understanding that it will be taken off his hands if it 
is not sold is nothing more nor less than selling on 
consignment. Under such circumstances it is impos- 
sible for advertising to be fully effective, for it will 
not be backed up by the active co-operation of the 


dealer. The latter, when he knows that bread will be 
taken off his hands if it is unsold, cannot’ be expected 
to put as much of his own selling effort behind it as 
he would if he knew it would be a definite loss to him 
were it not sold. 

One could go on almost indefinitely reciting the 
evils resulting from the habit of taking back bread, 
but the custom is too universally condemned, despite 
its prevalence, to warrant that here. Admitting the 
undesirability of this practice, the question next aris- 
ing is “what are you going to do with day-old bread?” 
“Sell it the day before,” was one answer given at the 
Chicago conference. Could that be carried out, the 
problem would automatically adjust itself. 

However, with the present large potential produc- 
tive capacity that exists in many of our markets, it 
is impossible to sell all the bread that can be made. 
And as each individual baker desires to obtain as 
great a part of the volume the market provides as 
possible, it is next to impossible to sell outright all 
the bread that is made. This leaves but two possible 
solutions—either the profitable disposal of stale bread, 
or the limitation of output by means of legislation, 
whereby it would be illegal to exchange bread. This 
does not take into consideration the fact that the 
bakers themselves could very easily solve this problem 
merely by discontinuing the custom. 

Some bakers have tried to dispose of their stales 
by selling them for toasting purposes. This, however, 
destroys the sale of that much fresh bread, thereby 
reducing the income of the bakeries, for were not the 
stale bread, which is sold at a low price, available, 
that many more fresh loaves would be sold at standard 
prices. Furthermore, it is not considered a good mer; 
chandising policy to advise the public that bakers have 
stale bread for sale, as it is felt that this is detrimental 
publicity for those who practice it. y 


Only a Makeshift Remedy | ~.. 


AS a means of disposing of stale bread without re- 

sorting to the public, some bakers have been suc- 
cessful in inducing various institutions which were 
baking their own bread, making a rather poor quality 
loaf at a cheap price, to discontinue their baking and 
to use the commercial bakers’ returned breads at re- 
duced prices. At best, however, this is only 
a makeshift remedy, and it has no favorable 
effect toward doing away with the custom of 
taking back stales from the grocers, which is 
the goal which should be sought. 

That the problem of doing away with the 
return of stale bread can be solved through 
legislative action has been proved in Wiscon- 
sin, which now has a law in effect preventing 
the exchange of bread unless it was damaged 
when delivered. Such legislative regulation is 
usually based upon health protective meas- 
ures. Incidentally, this state also has a law 
prohibiting the giving of secret discounts. 

There is no question that bakers are unani- 
mous in the desire to see the custom of tak- 
ing back stales abolished, for when the sug- 
gestion was made at the Chicago conference 
that the American Bakers Association propose to the 
Federal Trade Commission that regulations be made 
prohibiting this practice, no opposition was voiced to 
the plan. 

Next to the stale bread evil, premiums probably 
present the most harmful influence in the proper mer- 
chandising of bakery products in many sections. While 
this custom seems to be diminishing in favor, never- 
theless it is still practiced to a sufficient ‘extent to 
warrant united action against it wherever necessary 
or possible. 

When thoroughly analyzed, premiums are seen to 

. (Continued on page 752.) 
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Some Horrible Examples Culled from a Single Day’s Batch of Flour Sacks Returned to a Northwestern Mill for Refilling 


The Refilled Cflour ‘Bag 


‘By ‘Robert T. Beatty 


seeea| CH has been said and written, and numerous resolutions 
passed, in opposition to the unsanitary practice of refilling 
secondhand bags with flour for bakers, but without apparent 
effect. The custom is growing, and has assumed such 
alarming proportions that millers regard it as a menace to 
public health. One spring wheat milling company alone 
last year handled several millions of these secondhand 
packages. 

Some of the bags received are nothing but filthy rags, 
and it is inconceivable that any one would use flour if packed in such contain- 
ers. These doubtless get into the bundles of empties through the carelessness 
of incompetent employees and without the knowledge of the bakery owner. Of 
course such bags are promptly rejected by the miller, and returned to the 
sender, but the harm has been done. 

The time has come, it is believed, when concerted action should be taken 
to overcome this practice. Some millers feel that, unless they themselves take 
the initiative, the time is not far distant when legislation will prohibit the use 
of secondhand containers for flour. ; 

At least one group of mills has taken a firm stand on this subject and 
refuses to refill customers’ sacks, and these mills have met with comparatively 








little opposition on the part of their trade. They simply presented the facts 
in a diplomatic way to their customers, and the latter quickly saw the logic 
of the millers’ contention. 

If there were any great saving effected by using cotton and jute flour bags 
over and over again, the matter might be worthy of consideration, but there is 
not. The bakers could readily sell their empty flour bags to their customers 
for at least 8@10c each, for use as tea towels or other household purposes. 
Department stores frequently feature in their advertisements a sale of bleached 
flour bags for toweling at 10c each. Recently the Household Science Institute, 
Chicago, has been demonstrating the many uses to which a flour bag can be 
put. In the Feb. 1 issue of The Northwestern Miller a photograph was re- 
produced showing attractive aprons, table runners, dresser sets, pillow covers, 
and other useful articles, all made from flour bags. The Millers’ National 
Federation will furnish bakers with display signs, reading: “Empty flour bags 
for sale.” 

A new 98-lb cotton sack costs wholesale approximately 1242c and, as has 
been pointed out repeatedly, it is designed solely as a one-way package. After 
it has made its one trip in a railroad car, if it is refilled and used again there 
is invariably a loss through leakage or breakage that more than offsets the 
slight gain made in using it the second time. There- (Continued on page 736.) 
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A GREAT MILLERS’ MEETING 

AST week’s meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 

eration, open, however, to all millers regardless 
of membership in the organization, set a high point 
in both attendance and interest in conferences within 
the industry. Not in all of the years since the Food 
Administration exercised a measure of control over 
milling has a millers’ meeting been characterized by so 
remarkable a display of purpose to bring about 
changes within the trade which will improve the gen- 
eral level of conditions. 

Early in the course of the meeting, Sydney Ander- 
son said, “You cannot raise the general level of policies 
and practices within any industry higher than the 
level of policies and practices of the individuals com- 
posing that industry.” The millers present at Chicago 
displayed by what they said, and by what others 
said with their evident pronounced approval, their in- 
tention so to raise the level of their own practices as 
to make it possible to raise the common level. The 
bringing of this about is a matter of time, patience 
and accommodation, but just now, at the beginning 
of a new milling year, there is more reason than in a 
very long time to believe it can be done. 

The reconstruction of Federation activities on the 
basis of data brought out in responses to the recent 
questionnaire, the restriction of sales to delivery with- 
in four months, the universal application of the carry- 
ing charge and, perhaps above all else, co-operation 
with baking in an effort to create a wider public 
interest in the merits of the food value of flour, are 
details. There are enough things to be done to insure 
activity by every interest concerned. The milling 
field is more ready than in a long time to receive the 
seed. 

The Chicago meeting well may mark an important 
revival of the spirit of success in the entire industry. 

* * * 


THE FILTHY REFILLED BAG 

“fT. HE time has come,” says Mr. Beatty, of the 

staff of this publication, in an article on the 
subject of use of secondhand bags, published elsewhere 
in this issue, “when concerted action should be taken 
to overcome the practice. Some millers feel that, 
unless they themselves take the initiative, the time is 
not far distant when legislation will prohibit the use 
of secondhand containers for flour.” 

In the many years since attention first was called 
to the evils of refilling flour bags, millers have re- 
frained from suggesting the possibility of inviting 
legislation to protect their products from the contami- 
nation which inevitably results from continuance of 
the practice. They have tried by pleas and protests 
to their bakery customers and by paying special atten- 
tion to cleaning and fumigating the old bags to reduce 
the practice and minimize its dangers. Much progress 
undoubtedly has been accomplished. 

It appears that the situation now has developed 
to the point where headway no longer can be made by 
pleas and protests. Those bakers who continue to use 
dirty bags evidently are obdurate in their sins beyond 
possibility of being influenced by persuasion. Some of 
them, happily few in number, are taking greater pre- 
cautions than formerly to keep bags from becoming 
filthy while in use; but others show only a reckless 
disregard for the kind of container their flour is 
shipped in. Some bags returned for filling by this 
small element of the baking industry are, as shown 
by the illustrations accompanying Mr. Beatty’s article, 
not only unfit to contain human food but unfit to enter 
the premises where human food is prepared. 

It seems a pity that consideration should haye to 
be given to seeking legislation to put an.end to a 
practice so inimical to the interests, not only of mill- 
ing and baking, but to the public health. Yet, sooner 
or later, such consideration must be given unless those 
bakers who persist in blindness to their own best inter- 
ests desist from this unclean business. No light-weight 
textile container that once has been used for flour 














and subjected to exposure to dirt and damage in 
transportation is fit to be refilled with flour; and, if 
these industries which continue so to permit its use 
have not the strength to discontinue it, the law should 
be invoked to force them to do so. 


* * * 


PNEUMATICS—IN BREAD AND PRICES 
N the futile debate over the McNary-Haugen bill 
the other day, Representative Fiorella La Guardia, 
of New York, squeezed (one some way is tempted to 
say “squoze”) a loaf of nine-cent bread to prove that 
it was a “pneumatic” production. In the old days, 
he said, mothers gave their children bread to bite 
and a ball to bounce, but now it is quite the other 
way about; the bread is bounced and the ball is bit. 

Just how this bore upon the business before the 
House is not made clear in the record. The distin- 
guished member argued that the number of loaves of 
bread baked in the country was no fit index of the 
amount of wheat consumed. He wanted, he said, to 
point this out to his friends and to show them that 
they would be deceived if they attempted any such 
reckoning. Rather than have them so deceived he 
would, and did, squeeze the loaves bought that morn- 
ing by the “good women of Washington,” to demon- 
strate their pneumatic composition. The hand acts 
and the eye observes. 

As with bread, so also with the farmers’ market in 
the improbable event that Congress may some time 
succeed in blowing up the price of wheat with the bel- 
lows of government price fixing, working through the 
“equalization fee” or other wind producing apparatus. 
Not only will the nine-cent loaf bought by the “good 
women of Washington” be more costly in the amount 
of the tax, but the wheat grower will be both inflated 
and deflated by the toll exacted from him to be paid 
over as a bonus to the exporter. Fortunately, this is 
unlikely ever to happen. 

* * * 


THE DEAR OLD GRUB OF YOUTH 
WRITER in the Illinois State Journal tells of 
having eaten some corn bread which resembled 

old-fashioned corn bread but yet “lacked the sweetness 
and lightness which were in grandmother’s and even 
mother’s sour milk corn bread that was thin, with the 
upper and lower crusts flinty in texture and golden 
brown in color.” He continues to bemoan the good old 
times as follows: 


The American kitchen has contributed many a 
culinary art to the limbo of forgotten things. 
Among them is this art of making corn bread. 
Indeed, the millers have lost the art of grinding 
corn meal. Whole wheat bread, as it appears 
today, is very different from the original article, 
while old-fashioned graham flour and bread, very 
popular forty years ago, are almost unknown. 

The beaten biscuit that the southerner knew 
so well and that was brought north by white 
refugees and their slaves during the Civil War is 
no more. What appear in the markets and on 
menus as beaten biscuits are beaten biscuit only 
in name. 

The old slave cooks knew how to make soups 
that,no longer are available. 


All of which is merely another case of golden mem- 
ories of boyhood’s appetite. The corn meal of today, 
and the corn bread made from it, the graham bread 
and even the beaten biscuits, are all quite as they were 
in times gone by. Most of them, indeed, are better 
than they were, unless, by unhappy chance, they come 
from a restaurant or hotel kitchen, which is no fair 
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‘ comparison nor worth anything whatever as a measure 


of past and present merits. 

All foods are better than they used to be, purer, 
infinitely cleaner, better packaged. Even soup, what- 
ever it may lack in flavor when it comes out of a can, 
almost certainly is prepared from better materials and 
by more sanitary methods than the best products of 
the “old slave cooks.” Much “good old waterground 
meal” undoubtedly had a closer acquaintance with 
weevils and roaches, even with rats and mice, than 
modern standards permit. 

The “good old” provender of boyhood’s happy days 
belongs with the gentle memories of the horse and 
buggy and the mud road it was driven over, of kero- 
sene lamps, base burner stoves, red woolen underwear, 
few dentists, no plumbing, weekly baths and all of the 
other dear old things which made life’s span a good 
fifteen years shorter than it is today. Every remi- 
niscence of the good old days, happily now gone for- 
ever, should be addressed to the dear old appetite and 
the dear zests of youth. For the good things of today, 
food and raiment, modes and manners and morals, all 
are infinitely better than of old. Only the years are 
different, years and their effect upon our capacity to 
enjoy the innumerable good things of life. 

+ * * 


WOULD INVESTIGATE THE CHAINS 

SENATE resolution introduced by Senator Brook- 

hart of Iowa, and passed by the Senate on 
May 12, would authorize an investigation of chain 
stores by the Federal Trade Commission with espe- 
cial reference to: (1) the extent to which chains 
tend to become a monopoly; (2) unfair methods of 
competition or agreements among them; (3) advan- 
tages or disadvantages possessed in the matter of qual- 
ity of goods, services, efficiency and operating costs; 
(4) how much advantage is derived from operating 
efficiency and how much from ability to purchase goods 
more cheaply; (5) whether or not the making of spe- 
cial quantity prices to chains constitutes a violation 
of any federal law. 

While such a survey as that proposed by Senator 
Brookhart doubtless would be interesting, it is doubt- 
ful if it would disclose anything about the chains not 
now fairly well known. 

Some of the suggestions in the schedule of par- 
ticulars obviously are worth little attention. Chains 
could not, for instance, be a monopoly against public 
interest, for they exist solely by reason of their ability 
to undersell competition. Combinations of chains are 
highly probable, but these could not be monopolies in 
an evil sense, because they could succeed only through 
their continued ability to give better value and accept- 
able service to the consumer. 

The chief point of interest in a study of chain 
methods of distribution would be in learning how much 
of their ability to undersell independents arises from 
operating efficiency and how much from dominant 
bargaining power in purchase of goods. Every manu- 
facturer knows the attraction of volume business ob- 
tainable from the chains, and the price concession 
which he must yield to secure it. He knows, too, that 
with laws designed to prevent sellers’ combinations but 
to aid and encourage concentrated buying, he is power- 
less to defend himself against price demands of chain 
buyers. 

In the case of groceries, with seventy per cent of 
urban and thirty per cent of all distribution controlled 
by chains, the manufacturer of nationally known goods 
theoretically must elect between taking a thirty per 
cent shrinkage in his volume or meeting chain price 
demands. Some have, so far, been able to maintain 
their position with concessions limited to quantity dis- 
counts, but the buying power of the chains is growing 
and defensive strength of manufacturers weakening. 
In some industries the struggle for the volume obtain- 
able from chains has created a bitterness of competi- 
tion among sellers which did not exist before. This 
element is present to a degree in milling. 
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Domestic Demand.—Last week’s decline in wheat failed to bring any marked 
increase in flour business, and millers, on the whole, express disappointment. They 
find great difficulty, apparently, in accustoming themselves to what seems to have 
become the chronic condition of “hand- 
to-mouth” buying. This current busi- 
ness on the basis of actual needs is by 
no means negligible; it is small only by 
comparison with the long-time volume 
business of the crop year’s opening pe- 
riod. April business in some milling cen- 
ters appears to have been unseasonably 
low, but May sales to date are fair in 
comparison with that month’s record. 
Last week’s mill transactions were on 
the basis of 25 to 30 per cent of total 
capacity. Bakers’ stocks are low, and 
this promises at least a substantial flow 
of business for the remainder of the crop year, even if favorable price conditions 
do not result in forward commitments of large volume. 

fxport Trade—Buffalo mills found new signs of life in the export trade last 
week, and there was considerable buying at the lower level of prices. Buffalo 
millers are hopeful of cutting a more notable figure in the export field within the 
near future. Canadian mills report a better feeling in the foreign trade, though 
British and European importers appear to be buying cautiously and in smaller 
quantities than usual. Kansas City and interior Kansas mills complain of their 
inability to meet the competition of Canadian, Buffalo and Texas manufacturers 
at present wheat prices. 

Prices.—Mill quotations reflect approximately the past week’s decline in wheat, 
and average 25@30c bbl lower than a week ago. 

Production—Mill operations have been comparatively heavy this year, so that 
the volume of business on mill books has been materially reduced during the past 
two months, Shipping directions, considering the small volume of accumulated book- 
ings, are reasonably satisfactory. Production last week was at a slightly diminished 
ratio, but is still above the seasonal average of the past two or three years. 

New Crop Flowr.—Only limited offerings of new crop flour are reported. South- 
western prices in the New York market are 10@25c under old flour. On the whole, 
millers appear to prefer holding their quotations closely in line with wheat. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed is easier under slackening demand and pressure of supplies 
from interior mills. Mills in the principal centers continue to report that they 
are well sold ahead of current output, and their tendency to reduce prices is less 
pronounced than is the case with interior concerns. Current mill quotations, how- 
ever, are down $1.50@2 ton from a week ago. Seasonable weather for development 
of pasturage has been general of late, and this has had its natural effect in curtail- 
ing feed trade. Eastern markets report more liberal offerings of Canadian mill 
products at about the present range of prices on domestic feeds. 


°oCS> 
European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., May 22.—(Special Cable)—Flour demand is slow. Although 
importers’ prices are lower, sellers are totally unable to compete with home mills, 
which are selling their product at equivalent to 36s 3d per 280 lbs, cif. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 40s 6d@41s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.90@7.07 bbl), Ca- 
nadian export patents 38s 6d@39s ($6.56@6.65 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
42s 6d ($7.24 bbl), Australian patents 37s 6d@38s ($6.39@6.48 bbl), American low 
grades 29s ($4.94 bbl), Argentine low grades 25s ($4.26 bbl), home milled straight 
run is officially quoted at equivalent to 38s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.56 bbl), but is actually 
selling at 36s 3d. 

Liverpool——tThere is poor demand for imported flour, and a similar situation 
exists in home milled. 'Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 41s per 280 lbs 
($6.99 bbl), Canadian export patents 38s 6d ($6.56 bbl), American soft winter pat- 
ents 46s ($7.84 bbl), Australian patents 37s 6d ($6.39 bbl), American low grades 
29s 6d ($5.03 bbl). 

Glasgow—An easier tendency is noted, with buyers holding off and awaiting 
development. Flour stocks are ample. Today’s quotations: Canadian export pat- 
ents 38s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.56 bbl), Canadian soft winters 42@44s ($7.16@7.50 bbl), 
American soft winter, nominally, 50@52s ($8.52@8.86 bbl), Australian patents 38s 
6d@39s ($6.56@6.65 bbl). 

Belfast——A small spot trade only is being done in flour, buyers having no con- 
fidence in present prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 41s 6d per 
280 lbs ($7.07 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s ($6.65 bbl), American milled 
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Manitobas 40s ($6.82 bbl), American soft winters 48s ($8.18 bbl), home milled, de- 
livered, 43@46s ($7.33@7.84 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Buyers have no confidence in present prices and, as a result, 
business in imported flour is at a standstill. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents $7.50@7.85 per 100 kilos ($6.68@6.97 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.20@8.50 
($7.30@7.57 bbl), Kansas straights $7.90@8.20 ($7.03@7.30 bbl), home milled, de- 
livered, $7.50 ($6.68 bbl), Belgian flour $7.25 ($6.45 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a fair demand for spot and near-by flours, but buyers 
show no inclination to purchase ahead. Today’s quotations: Canadian patents $8.20 
per 100 kilos ($7.30 bbl), Kansas patents $9 ($8.01 bbl), home milled, $10.70 ($9.52 
bbl), rye flour $9.55@10 ($8.50@8.90 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Good spot flour sales have been made on the decline, but buyers 
show no interest in forward purchasing. Conditions are considered too uncertain, 
it being felt that prices are too high. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
$8.10@8.55 per 100 kilos ($7.21@7.60 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.60@8 ($6.76 
@7.12 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.35@8.60 ($7.42@7.65 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
$7.55@7.85 ($6.71@6.97 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.10@8.35 ($7.21@7.42 bbl), Texas 
patents $8@8.30 ($7.12@7.39 bbl). 

Oslo.—Buyers show a general disinclination to purchase flour, having no con- 
fidence in present prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.40 per 100 
kilos ($7.48 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.65 ($6.79 bbl), German rye flour $8.30 
@8.65 ($7.39@7.68 bbl), English patents $7.30@7.45 ($6.50@6.62 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The wheat market continues steady, but demand is limited in London. The 
Liverpool market is lower on free offers of the Canadian product. 


MILLFEED 


Feedstuffs are lower in London, and demand is poor. Bran is quoted at £8 
5s ton and middlings at £8 10s. Plate pollards are quiet, with arrived quoted at 
£7 10s and May-August at £7 12s 6d. Demand is poor in Liverpool, with prices 
declining, bran being offered at £8 5s. In Liverpool there is good demand for 
pollards, although bran is quiet and easier at £9@10. 


OIL CAKE 


The cake market is quiet in London. Home made cottonseed cake is priced at 
£7 15s@£8 11s 3d ton, ex-mill; Egyptian made, £7 2s 6d, ex- ship. In Liverpool, 
sales are slow with prices maintained. American linseed cake is offered at £11 
7s 6d and Plate at £11 15s. 


OATMEAL 


The oat products market in London is steady. Scottish meal is scarce at 58s 
per 280 lbs, ex-store. Continental offerings continue firm at 50s, c.i.f. American 
and Canadian offerings are dearer, rolled oats being priced at 51s 6d and meal at 
50s 8d. The Belfast market is quiet, with Irish rolled oats firm at 58s. Prices 
for imported are erratic. Some sales of Canadian rolled oats have been made at 
52s 6d, and meal at 51s. 

NO CABLE NEXT WEEK 

Owing to the Whitsun holidays, there will be no cabled reports of European 

markets next week. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oo 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with fig- 
ures covering a group of representative in- 
terior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— May 21 May 22 
May 19 Mayi12 1927 1926 
. 229,548 213,795 167,417 211,359 


NORTHWEST— May 21 May 22 
May 19 May 12 1927 1926 














Minneapolis .. Minneapolis ...... 50 46 36 40 
Duluth-Superior 16,210 13,280 10,770 16,385 Duluth-Superior .. 44 36 29 44 
Outside mills*.. 153,738 228,036 207,818 217,129 Outside mills* ... 49 55 47 51 
Totals . -399,496 455,111 386,005 444,873 Average ..... 49 50 41 5 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...135,968 134,897 137,629 96,508 Kansas City ...... 68 68 78 63 
Atchison ...... 26,015 24,419 25,257 16,768 eee 84 82 85 57 
Wee cccccce 36,3382 32,458 48,847 29,647 \ i... See 58 52 78 47 
Salina ......... 30,739 40,399 28,694 27,075 GEN apices cece 66 86 76 76 
St. Joseph .... papres 47,835 31,449 39,964 ae ae 74 101 66 84 
Omahe .ccccee 680 24,888 22,144 22,328 eS 101 91 81 81 
Outside millsf.. 187, 134 196,419 197,371 149,845 Outside millst ... 59 62 61 45 
Totals ....478,860 501,315 491,391 382,135 Average ..... 66 0O6Ssti«éiTD 56 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND a 
St. Louis ...... 22,800 27,500 26,800 20,100 ee eee 45 44 31 
Outsidet . 43,900 47,000 43,100 33,800 Outsidet ....... $0 54 50 39 
Central States]. 77,754 81,160 29,573 44,631 Central States ... 60 60 66 50 
Southeast ..... 80,747 80,466 100,467 71,836 Southeast ........ 56 60 71 49 
Totals ....225,201 236,126 199,940 170,367 Average ..... 4 56 64 48 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 14,192 15,404 23,601 14,914 ye 3. eee 21 23 38 24 
BOREELO. cc ccccee 29,771 29,899 21,702 21,637 WORETES ccaccsssens 64 64 46 $1 
TOOOUB cccccas 21,684 25,429 34,192 23,805 po Pare oe 38 45 60 42 
Totals .... 65,647 70,732 79,495 60,356 Average ..... 40 49 48 35 
ee 189,293 185,232 181,470 206,266 WOMMBAIS 0c cipsiccicce 74 73 76 86 
Chicago ....... 29,473 33,835 37,000 36,000 POND. 6000204065» 74 85 92 90 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 22. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 





(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

Spring first patent ...... ‘ $7.40@ 7.85 $7.80@ S.80 9.2.2.6 Q.or. $8.00@ 8.50 $8.50@ 8.75 $8.35@ 9.00 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.00@ 8.50 $9.50@ 9.75 $8.25@ 8.90 Mh 75@ 9.25 
Spring standard patent . - 7.10@ 7.55 7.25@ 8.40 ‘000 ews és 7.50@ 7.90 ++ +-@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.45 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.50 7.85@ 8.25 Ty RO 
Spring first clear ....... -.» 6.10@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.60 vey sere 6.40@ 6.90 eee 6.75@ 7.50 ee, ee 7.00@ 7.40 8.10@ 8.80 — 2. @ vee 
Hard winter short patent..... 7.25@ 7.90 ee eee 7.90@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.75 voir 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 8.20 8.75 8.20 @ 8.7 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.90@ 7.25 ie) 7.30@ 7.55 7.25@ 7.75 wa’ 7.50@' 8.25 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 yee’ Keg 1.180 $20 oe 
Hard winter first clear ...... ac? PY Seer ieee 5.85@ 6.75  6.20@ 6.60 me pai <  Siys sec neless ced acaeeetees pa fe co} ape 
Soft winter short patent...... 8.00@ 9.20 Ter, Trt --@ 9.00@ 9.50 wr FT wre, see 8.25@ 8.50 Ths HUTT 8.75@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.75 10.50 @11.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 6, Blt. SIRE: SRR: Fier 7.60@ 8.30 ee 7.30@ 7.90 *7.75@ 8.00 *8.00@ 8.75 8.10@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.25  9.00@ 9.50 
Soft winter first clear......... 6.50@ 7.10 woes Doces ee 6.75@ 7.25 wane eee TN Apes MEGA inet ¢.5,>-0 8.00@ 8.85 a ee 7.50@ 8.00 
Rye flour, white ............. 7.00@ 7.30 7.05@ 7.15 coon ® -@. on @es 40@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.70@ 8.05 caee 
Rye flour, dark ............. see 5.00 430@ 4.75 ....@. vacates @.. .@. 4.75@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.60 er es 7 sce 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— ‘Seattle San Francisco Toronto ‘ee Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$8.70@ 9.30 $8.90@ 9.00 pT eee ee 6.<s5@ $8.50@ 9.00 Spring top patent{...$....@8.40 ws - @9.45 Spring exports§.39s 34@39s 6d eoee 
Straight Seeakh 66 5.80@ 6.50 ee ee Dakota ......:. 8.45@ 9.25 9.50@ 9.75 Spring second patent ....@7.80 - @8.85 Ontario exports§ .......... 43s 
SP ee 6.10@ 6.60 one's @ -d0b0 Montana ....... 7.80@' 8.50 8.75@ 9.00 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.70 P 1 @7.85 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis 


. §98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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DR. H. E. BARNARD CHOSEN 
TO HEAD HONEY INSTITUTE 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, former director of 
the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, and now head of H. E. Barnard, 
Inc. Indianapolis, is in charge of the 
recently opened office of the American 
Honey Institute, Indianapolis. 

The Bee Industries Association of 
America, formed by a group interested 
in the bee and honey industry, is backing 
this institute. Present members of the 
association are the A. I. Root Co., Me- 
dina, Ohio; the G. B. Lewis Co., Water- 
town, Wis; the A. G, Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich; the Leahy Mfg. 
Co. Higginsville, Mo; Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Ill; the August Lotz Co., 
Boyd, Wis; the Superior Honey Co., Og- 
den, Utah; the Fred W. Muth Co., Cin- 
cinnati; the Diamond Match Co., Chico, 
Cal. Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, aided the group 
in forming the association. 

The American Honey Institute will 
make contracts with home economic de- 
partments of government institutions, 
universities, high schools, national food 
associations, restaurant organizations and 
others. It will collect literature on the 
subject of honey from libraries, govern- 
ment departments and other sources, 
and distribute information to food ad- 
vertisers. One function of the institute 
will be to give information for the use 
of honey in honey breads, honey cakes, 
etc. 

end 


WINTER KILLING OFFSETS 
FOREIGN ACREAGE INCREASE 


Wasuinotron, D, C.—The winter wheat 
area sown for the 1928 harvest in 16 
foreign countries reporting to date is 
94,607,000 acres, compared with 92,824,- 
000 for 1927 and 93,710,000 for the 1926 
harvest, but winter killing and poor 
growing conditions have more or less 
offset the increase, according to the for- 


OOOO OL OL ODD 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 








¢ - May 19 — 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 243 1 35 5 10 
Boston ..... ti» <s 4 3 oh 
Buffalo .....3,120 1,424 1,367 917 425 
Afloat .... 8380 «ss es 306 am 
Chicago .-8,549 11,251 3,440 333 46 
Detroit .... 187 55 44 9 32 
Duluth -. 16,504 14 88 1,036 25 
Galveston .. 458 30 eas 8 
Indianapolis 124 1,546 59 ane 
Kansas City.4,518 5,034 6 109 24 
Milwaukee. . 11 1,092 194 7 24 
Mpls. ..... 15,321 1,002 1,531 300 224 
N. Orleans,. 283 221 54 ee 
New York.. 106 8 277 4 55 
Fort Worth. 917 195 33 2 11 
Omaha ..... 935 3,144 164 8 bee 
ee 1 115 31 eee eee 
Philadelphia 105 41 66 43 2 
Sioux City.. 111 159 73 ‘ 6 
St. Joseph.. 276 786 ass 3 6 
St. Louis... 793 1,433° 142 4 67 
Toledo ..... 1,028 20 75 42 87 
Wichita ....1,330 82 eee sas 
Canals ..... 303 ees see ees eee 
Lakes ...... 1,040 369 oes oe 25 
Totals ..54,093 28,131 7,683 38,150 1,143 
Last year..30,271 31,622 22,493 4,803 1,175 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 3,175,000 bus; rye, 976,- 
900 bus; corn, 2,996,000 bus; oats, 944,000 
bus; barley, 895,000 bus. 


oo 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending May 19, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 192 


Minneapolis .. 4 5 213 206 se o* 

Kansas City,.. 16 15 148 176 

Chicago ...... -. 229 -» 154 Se 

New York .... 285 225 35 88 296 300 

Philadelphia . 51 34 37 26 112 166 

Boston ....... 32 25 7 8 - és 

Baltimore .... 21 22 os 2 

Milwaukee ... 59 52 1 10 as bs 

Duluth-Sup. .. 81 140 185 188 207 134 

ol 
Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 


United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending May 5. 2,318 2,171 1,972 
Production July 1- 
os he eee 109,595 111,916 108,917 


Imports— 

July 1-May 5........ 4 3 14 
Exports— 

July 1-May 5........ 11,400 11,584 8,357 
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eign service of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. United States area re- 
maining for harvest is 35,858,000 acres, 
compared with 37,872,000 last year. 

Rye acreage in 11 European countries 
is 22,779,000, against 21,967,000 in 1927, 
but part of this increase is offset by 
winter killing. In Poland, the most im- 
portant producer outside of Russia and 
Germany for which reports have been 
received, conditions are reported to be 
below average and winter killing heavy. 

oS 
RYE FIRM IN HUNGARY 

Bupapest, Huneary.—Recently Hun- 
garian wheat, delivered at Vienna, has 
been materially cheaper than over-sea 
wheat. The rye market has been ex- 
traordinarily firm in Hungary, the dif- 
ference between the price of wheat and 
that of rye having declined about 7 per 
cent. This firmness emanates from the 
German rye market, because German im- 
porters omitted to cover their import re- 
quirements in due time. Poland is in a 
similar situation. 

oS 
W. E. WELLWOOD IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Enc.—The long list of recent 
visitors to the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller would not be com- 
plete without an Irishman, and W. E. 
Wellwood, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., 
Belfast, supplied this link. He was 
spending a few days in London, and 
spared an hour or two to come down to 
Mark Lane and visit his old friends. 

oo 


According to a survey recently con- 
ducted by the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, milling ranks as the fifth most 
important industry in that city. 





A PICTURE SUPPLEMENT 
FOR FRAMING 


W ITH this issue of The North- 
western Miller and American 
Baker will be found a picture sup- 
plement suitable for framing. For a 
number of years this publication has 
enjoyed the reputation of being one 
of the few trade journals in the world 
dressing its covers with designs in 
color. Many of the pictures are 
from originals produced especially 
for this purpose by distinguished con- 
temporary artists. Others are re- 
productions of the works of old mas- 
ters which have attained a sure place 
in the classic traditions of art. Near- 
ly all of these pictures tell some 
story or illustrate sgme tradition of 
the breadstuffs industry. Their cen- 
tral theme is the staff of life. For 
this reason they appeal with a double 
significance to readers of this publi- 
cation. They are not merely artistic 
symbols of the industry; they touch 
the profound sentiment of the human 
race for all that is signified by the 
word “bread.” 

From time to time The Northwest- 
ern Miller and American Baker has 
distributed souvenir collections of re- 
prints from these pictures. Continu- 
ous requests, however, for copies suit- 
able for framing or for the various 
uses to which such things are put by 
the souvenir hunter, have led to the 
conclusion that a series of colored 
supplements, reproducing some of the 
more: popular cover designs, would 
give pleasure to large numbers of 
readers. For this reason each issue 
of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker during the remain- 
der of 1928 will contain such a sup- 
plement, printed and distributed with 
the publishers’ hearty compliments. 

This month’s picture is “The Mill- 
er of Dee,” from an original water 
color picture made especially for The 
Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker by H. M. Brock, a British ar- 
tist. A song introduced by Isaac 
Bickerstaff, an eighteenth century 
Irish dramatist, in “Love in a Vil- 
lage,” dealt with the celebrated mill- 
er of Dee, and with his independent 
and rather admirable philosophy, “I 
care for nobody, no! not I, if nobody 
cares for me.” And it is this tradi- 
tion that is perpetuated by Mr. Brock 
in his notable painting. 











BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 




















Substantial Increase in Canada’s Acreage 


Winnirec, Man.—Spring wheat seeding has been completed in western Canada, 
and reports point to a 9 to 12 per cent increase in the acreage sown. The official 
acreage for 1927 was 21,425,656. More than 90 per cent of the wheat was in the 
ground by May 18, and the area seeded by May 10 was the largest since 1921. All 
wheat has gone in on one of the best seedbeds the West has had‘in the last 14 
years, and the percentage of summer fallow and new breaking is also the largest 
for a long time. Subsurface moisture conditions are excellent, and while Alberta 
and. Saskatchewan would welcome rain, there is no loss from drifting, and no 
damage to crops so far. The prairie provinces, generally speaking, are from 10 
days to three weeks ahead of last year. Coarse grains seeding is making rapid 


progress. , 
oo 


Rain Aids Nebraska Crop 


Omaua, Nes.—One third of Nebraska’s 1928 corn acreage, which will be at 
least 3 per cent larger than last year’s, is already planted, according to the mid- 
month crop report made by bankers to the state and federal division of agricultural 
statistics. Winter wheat has been improved several points by the rain since May 1, 
and only the northwestern and sandhill counties, and the east central ones, report 
a moisture shortage, some of which has been relieved in the past two days. Bank- 
ers gave winter wheat a condition of 82.8 per cent on May 12 compared with 74 
per cent by regular crop reporters on May 1, a remarkable improvement due to 
rains. They estimate abandonment at 13.7 per cent of the seeded acreage, agreeing 
with all other sources of information. 


oo 
European Conditions Backward 


Wasuincton, D. C.—European weather last week was mostly very cold, with 
night frosts, in Germany, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Crop developments have been delayed 
nearly everywhere and, judging from present indications, only unusually favorable 
weather can bring average yields. The winter killing in Poland has been heavy, 
and the crop is thin in the Danube basin, France and parts of Germany. Latest 
crop reports from Russia are unfavorable in important wheat producing regions, and 
present prospects are for little if any export grain. Crop developments have been 
delayed from two to four weeks in all sections. 


en 
Northwest Condition Above Normal 


Minneapouis, Mrinn.—The outlook for the growing wheat crop throughout the 
Northwest is favorable. A few stations in South Dakota last week reported a lack 
of surface moisture, but since then Spearfish has had a three-day rain which fur- 
nished needed surface moisture and gave the crop a good start. In parts of Mon- 
tana and North Dakota, rain would be welcome. On the whole, conditions are bet- 
ter than normal. The acreage compares favorably with other years, the crop has 
had a good start and, with a normal rainfall during the growing season, the North- 
west seems assured of a good wheat crop this year. 


<> 
Ontario Seeding Well Advanced 


Toronto, Ont.—Spring seeding in Ontario is well advanced. Rain last week 
improved the state of the soil, and gave impetus to the growth of seed already 
planted. Winter wheat is the subject of contradictory reports. After elimination 
of the portion killed by winter and spring frosts, about 700,000 acres remain to be 
considered. In some counties the growing wheat is in perfect condition, while in 
others, and these include some of the most important, things are not so good. Tak- 
ing the proyince as a whole, the prospect seems to be about 80 per cent of perfec- 
tion. Some of this loss may be regained if the weather should be exceptionally 
good from now on. , 

oe] 


Large Crop Expected in Oklahoma 


Oxtanoma City, Oxira.—Oklahoma wheat has made good progress, and the 
crop now averages fairly good. General rains last week were especially beneficial 
to the western portions of the wheat belt, which had suffered somewhat from drouth. 
Insect infestation over the wheat area is scattered, and is not very serious. 
Conservative estimates place the wheat crop at 51,844,000 bus, compared with 33,- 
372,000 last year and 46,291,000 the 10-year average. 


oo > 


Abandonment Heavy in Texas 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Drouth, high winds and freezing temperatures have 
caused a large abandonment of winter wheat in Texas, particularly in the northwest. 
Small grain crops have been helped by general rains, but ‘much replanting has 
been necessary for corn, due to low temperatures, drouthy conditions, and in some 


instances insect infestation. 
oof! 


Pacific Northwest Outlook Good 


SeatrLe, Wasu.—Favorable weather prevailed over the Pacific Northwest last 
week, and both winter and spring wheat made good growth. Prospects for large 
crops are unimpaired from the high condition previously reported. 


oe 


Rainfall in Utah and Idaho 


Ocpven, Utan.—Light rainfall over Utah and southern Idaho has aided the 
growth of winter and spring wheat. Conditions in northern Utah are favorable for 
the heaviest ‘yield in many years. 
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The Annual M eeting of the Millers’ National Federation 


HE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Mill- 

ers’ National Federation, held at the Edge- 

water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 16-18, 

was a notable one. The program was un- 

usual, in that two whole days were devoted 
to problems of sales and merchandising policies. Lead- 
ers in the trade from all parts of the country led the 
discussions on selling costs, volume or profitable sales, 
four-month bookings, carrying charges, and increasing 
the consumption of fiour. From the remarks of the 
several hundred millers and sales managers present, 
this kind of meeting met with hearty approval, and 
they agreed that much good should come from the 
frank discussions. 

The attendance not only was large, but it was rep- 
resentative. The Pacific Coast was represented by 
executives of several important milling concerns there; 
the Southwest and the Northwest had many present, 
including both the large and small millers, and the 
soft wheat millers were in attendance in large num- 
bers. Another notable feature was the manner in 
which the millers and sales executives took part in the 
discussions, and the unusually large percentage pres- 
ent when the business sessions were on. They were 
not satisfied to close the business meetings at sched- 
uled time, but kept on far beyond the regular hours. 

The last day was the actual business meeting, over 
which H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
and chairman of the board, presided. At that time 
reports of standing committees and officers were given, 
directors elected, and resolutions adopted. The re- 
ports of the various committees may be found either 
summarized or in full on pages 773 and 774 of this 
issue. 

The convention proper was opened a little late on 
May 16 by Mr. Beecher, who read his annual report 
as chairman of the board. He referred to the splen- 
did attendance, and expressed his appreciation there- 
for. He also stated that a few days before millers 
had been shocked and deeply grieved over the death 
of Mrs. Harold Ward, and a committee consisting of 
W. B. Webb, of the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mills 
Co., J. B. M. Wilcox, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and J. A. Reis, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, was appointed to draw up messages 
of sympathy to be sent to Harold Ward, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and A. C. Loring, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., father of the late Mrs. Ward. 


Howard W. Files Presides 


Mr. Ward, as chairman of the Federation commit- 
tee on sales, had done much in preparing the program 
for this meeting, and was to have presided at these 
sessions. In his place Howard W. Files, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, presided, and did 
it exceedingly well. In taking charge of the meeting, 
Mr. Files said it was the sincere hope and desire of 
the officers and committee on sales that every one 
would feel it his duty to participate in the discussion. 
He called on C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, to lead 
the discussion on relation of the cost card structure 
to prices between executives and sales managers. Dur- 
ing this discussion it was stated that it was impossible 
to speak of actual cost, and that it could not be deter- 
mined when making sales. It was said that most sales 
were made for deferred delivery, and that one cannot 
eliminate fluctuations on yield, feeds, premiums, cost 
of sacks, etc. The general opinion prevailed that 
sales managers should know a considerable amount 
about costs, but that the executives should establish 
the minimum basis on which sales could be made. 
Several thought that where an organization was big 
enough to have a special sales department, the sales 
executive should be responsible for the volume of busi- 
ness and the profit and loss statement at the end of 
the year. There was some difference of opinion as to 
whether a sales manager should have full knowledge of 
all cost facts. The trouble was, it was thought, that 
when making prices on business badly needed, they 
were based on 100 per cent production, when it would 
be much better to base them on an activity of 50 to 
60 per cent. In discussing what actual cost was, one 
ma miller said that too many millers neglected sev- 
eral intangible factors. Another large miller said they 
should set a mark and shoot at it, but set the level 
high. Forget how low one can go, was his advice, and 
get away from the spirit of beating the other miller 
to it. 

One well-known miller said that there are two sepa- 
rate groups of merchandisers in this country, one 
dealing with production and selling of goods not food, 
and the smaller group relating to foods. The former 
got a satisfactory profit, and the latter did not. The 
sales of the first group, he said, were predicated on 
desire. There has been an abundance of money and 
credit, giving the people an opportunity to fulfill the 
desire for products not food. With foods the demand 
was limited, and the only thing to boost the price was 
a shortage. The first thing to consider, he believed, 
was that, no matter who made the cost figure, no more 
flour will be sold than there is a demand for. If an 
organization increases its sales it means that it is get- 


By §. O. Werner 


ting the business formerly enjoyed by some one else. 
If this idea were kept in mind, there would be a better 
chance of obtaining profitable business. Many mills, 
he said, had cut down production, and he thought that 
if more did this, they would be able to work on a 
better basis of profit. 

Salesmen, on the whole, were not permitted to cut 
cost card prices, and prices were either determined by 
the executives alone or in conjunction with their sales 
managers. The executive in most instances was the 
one to decide what to do with offers at less than cost 
card price. Intangibles were discussed extensively, 
and those present were in favor of including them 


when figuring costs, although some said that when . 


fixing prices they should be forgotten. 

Frank J. Allen, of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., had charge of the discussion on “Rising 
Selling Costs.” It was agreed that these could not 
be stopped, and many questioned whether it was ad- 
visable. In fact, several important millers thought 
that overproduction was not the greatest trouble, but 
that the merchandising of flour had not kept pace 
with the selling methods employed by other industries. 
Too many were concerned with the saving of pennies 
and did not sell brands, but price, which had a tend- 
ency to bring down the general price level. Mills with 
the largest selling cost, one miller said, were consid- 
ered the best earners, according to a large and nation- 
ally known accounting house. The general impression 
prevailed that it required several months and much 
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THE RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That the Millers’ National Federation 
make an earnest and aggressive effort to secure the 
active co-operation of other industrial organizations in 
an effort to secure federal legislation which will per- 
mit the individual units of an industry to lawfully enter 
into co-operative arrangements which may enable them 
to secure not less than average cost in the sale of their 
products. 

+ + 


Resolved, That we strongly recommend that no 
sales of flour be made for delivery beyond four months 
from date of contract, and heartily commend the co- 
operative spirit of the great body of millers who al- 
ready have agreed to this restriction. 

We earnestly urge those who have not yet signed, 
and without whose adherence the pledge cannot become 
effective, not to block a movement of such direct bene- 
fit to the entire industry. ° 

, + + 


Resolved, That we view as unfair competitive prac- 
tice, and destructive to the industry, any sale of our 
product that will not cover cost of materials at time 
of sale, freight, and an amount equal to the manufac- 
turing cost of such product. 


> + 


Resolved, That we commend the millers and bak- 
ers of southern Kansas for their initiative in organizing 
and supporting the National Food Bureau for the pur- 
pose of educating the public in the food value and 
healthfulness of the products of white flour. 


Resolved, That the president of the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation appoint a committee of seven to promote 
this movement and the organization necessary to carry 
it forward, with a view especially to the establishment 


of contacts and co-operative arrangements with the — 


baking industry and other allied trades interested in the 
promotion of the consumption of white flour and its 
products, and to consider and develop ways and means 
of financing such organization and movement. 


> + 


Whereas, Recent vast expansion of trading in wheat 
“futures,” with resulting frequent wide fluctuations in 
price upon which transactions in actual wheat and its 
products are based, indicates a renewal of professional 
speculation similar to that of 1924-1925; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the fullest knowledge of daily trad- 
ing operations and the states of the “future trading 
markets” being essential to the proper conduct of 
“hedging,” we again request the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States to publish daily in segre- 
gated form, for each grain and each active “future,” the 
“volume of trading” and the “open contracts” in all 
contract markets. 

















money to train successful flour salesmen. Many 
thought the best plan was to engage inexperienced 
men and train them. There was no short way, it was 
said, of creating a good unit in the sales department, 
Many mills expect results too soon, and the main thing 
is to be careful in selecting the men. Salesmen should 
be thoroughly posted, and many thought that if fewer 
but better ones were employed at higher salaries, better 
results would follow. 

The discussion turned to various methods of paying 
salesmen, among which were a fixed sum per month, 
a salary and commission, salary and drawing account, 
salary and bonus. Several millers favored a bonus or 
a small commission per barrel, or larger commission 
over a certain quota. Of the millers present, 14 paid 
straight salaries, the others paying salary and com- 
mission or salary and bonus. Although it was believed 
favorable for the salesman to be well posted about 
the product, it was stated that there was some danger 
when he had too technical a training. 

Demonstrations, coupons, etc., also were considered, 
and there was some difference of opinion as to results 
and value. Some mills had experienced increased busi- 
ness from such work, while others said there was no 
advantage to be gained in baking demonstrations for 
the family trade. However, the general opinion was 
that demonstrations should be so conducted as not to 
be offensive to competitors, and should boost high qual- 
ity flour products as a whole. High pressure cam- 
paigns do not pay, was the opinion of most millers, 
as they merely result in cut prices. Premiums and 
coupons were considered by most millers as unsound, 
Many thought they were in the same class as high 
pressure campaigns, and that results did not justify 
the expense. It also was thought that the giving of 
coupons tends to become highly competitive, and really 
amounts to a price concession. 

Credit was carefully considered, and the consensus 
of opinion was that flour should be sold on arrival 
draft basis for car lot business. The drift of the times 
is toward extending credit, and in some instances the 
giving of a little time is necessary. As millers pointed 
out, they have to pay cash for wheat, the baker gets 
cash for his products, and therefore millers should 
fight against the breaking down of the present selling 
basis. Before extending credit, millers were urged to 
ascertain what other millers were doing with the same 
buyer. 

Sales—Quantity or Quality? 

W. C. Helm, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, led the discussion on the question of “Volume 
Sales or Profitable Sales.” He read a very interesting 
address, which will be published in the issue of The 
Northwestern Miller dated May 80. It was necessary, 
it was pointed out by many, to supplant the craze 
for volume sales, and to increase the desire for prof- 
itable bookings. Mention was made of the government 
figures showing that the average running time of mills 
is 53 per cent, and it was asked how many mills based 
their costs on that percentage. The trend of the times 
was evinced by the admission by many millers, owners 
of large companies, that their capacities had been 
voluntarily reduced, which did not give them the same 
amount of business, but the sales being made netted 
them much more profit, and the yearly results were 
more gratifying. The policy of selling the big bakers 
at low prices gives them a club to hit the smaller 
baker, where millers merchandise their flour at a 
reasonable profit. Experience of millers reducing <a- 
pacity proved that labor costs were reduced, as were 
general office expenses. The impression had been that 
costs would go up materially by cutting down the ca- 
pacity, but experience during the past two years 
showed that much saving had been accomplished and, 
above all, a little better price had been secured on the 
new basis. It was finally suggested that it was not 
advisable to urge all millers to curtail production. The 
eld and large mills require full production, one miller 
thought, and if more millers abandon the volume field, 
permitting the old and large concerns to take that 
business, better results would be obtained. This would 
also tend to eliminate the depressing effect on the 
smaller trade. C. H. Corn, of the Lillie Mill Co. 
Franklin, Tenn., after listening to the discussions for 
many hours, finally told of conditions in the South- 
east, ending his talk by saying he got up because he 
had to curse, cry, talk or bust. 


80 Per Cent of Pledges Received 


J. B. M. Wilcox, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was in charge of the discussion on the 
question of continuing the efforts to secure sufficient 
pledges to make effective the limiting of sales to four 
months. This was considered one of the most impor- 
tant topics before the meeting. It was stated that 
about 67,000,000 bbls, or 80 per cent of the output 
necessary to make the pledge effective, had been se- 
cured. While there was some difference of opinion as 
to long-time sales, the majority of those present were 
very much opposed to selling beyond four months, and 
all favored a carrying charge. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the Federation, 
opened the discussion on the consumption of white 
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flour, saying that this subject had come up on many 

revious occasions. Many schemes had been proposed, 
ut something always seemed to interfere with carry- 
ing them out. Perhaps the trouble was, he said, that 
too much territory had been taken in on previous at- 
tempts. Kansas was a great laboratory for experi- 
ments, and the latest one was the establishment of 
the National Food Bureau by a few millers and bakers 
there. Much effective work had been done, he said, 
through the leadership of H. T. Corson, Wichita. He 
then introduced Mr. Corson. 


National Food Bureau’s Work 

Most of Mr. Corson’s address appears on page 
788 of this issue. In outlining the accomplishments 
of that organization since its formation, he said 
that the bureau’s first work was to try to solicit the 
assistance of the legitimate medical profession. As a 
result of his speaking to various physicians in regard 
to the subject of white bread, the Reno County Medi- 
cal Society went on record against fads and for white 
flour, this being the first instance in the United States 
where a medical group took such action. This was 
followed by medical men in five other counties. 

On Dec. 15, 1927, Mr. Corson addressed the state 
convention of Kansas hotel and restaurant men. This 
group then also went on record indorsing the work of 


_the bureau. Since that time each issue of that body’s 


official organ has carried something about white bread, 
and every letter going out of the office of the hotel 
commissioner has on it: “White Bread Is the Staff of 
Life. There Is no Substitute.” Numerous hotels 
have written to the bureau for copies of “Food Facts” 
for distribution to their guests. 

Mr. Corson explained that on Jan. 14 the Kansas 
Press Association passed a resolution indorsing the 
work of the bureau and pledging itself to help put 
the work over in Kansas. 

As a result of an address given in Topeka, J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the state board of agriculture, 
told Mr. Corson that his office would support -the 
movement. At the same meeting George Allen, Jr., 
state superintendent of public instruction, was pres- 
ent. He declared that if the bureau would prepare 


something on the subject and get it indorsed by a‘ 


medical society or a doctor in good standing he 
would have it distributed to sehools throughout the 
state. The Sedgwick County Medical Society has 
promised to help write or indorse something along this 
line, Mr. Corson said. It is hoped that this will be 
in the schools next fall, 

In Newton, Kansas, Mr. Corson explained, the 
schools were interested in the bureau’s program from 
a health standpoint. Prizes were offered for the best 
posters and the best essay on bread and wheat prod- 
ucts. The interest was such that 72 posters were se- 
lected to be judged. The following week was declared 
Health Week by the mayor, and store windows were 
decorated with health subjects, the background for 
10 window displays being furnished by the bureau. 
The posters were included in 35 displays. 

Mr. Corson also told of a health play called “Magic 
of the Earth,” in which the children who staged it 
acted out a diet, building it around bread. On the 
back of the programs appeared a copy of the resolu- 
tion passed by the medical society. 

Addresses were made before chambers of com- 
merce, women’s clubs and such organizations, and the 
local papers gave excellent publicity, Mr. Corson 
said. He declared that there had actually been cases 
of millers themselves being converted to white flour, 
although it seemed incredible that there had been 
those who had not been entirely sold on their product. 

Mr. Corson said that he believed every miller who 

was behind the campaign now believed in it. 
_ “The object and aim of the National Food Bureau 
is to carry on an educational campaign,” Mr. Corson 
said. “People want facts, and our aim is to collect 
these facts and disseminate them, and if this is done, 
white flour will be glorified and find the place it de- 
Serves on the American table.” 

The program of the National Food Bureau was to 
expand as fast as new territory could be financed and 
field workers trained, Mr. Corson declared. 

“The main object and message of the bureau will 
be to get people to forget fads, use common sense in 
their living and what they eat, and if they think they 
need a diet, to consult their doctor,’ Mr. Corson con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Corson was followed by a representative of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, who read 
a well-prepared statement by Dr. W. H. Strowd, sec- 
retary of that association, telling of the splendid work 
carried out by that large group of millers. 


Sydney Anderson Speaks 


_ The final session was held on May 18, which con- 
stituted the Federation’s annual business meeting. Mr. 
Beecher presided. The first matter of business was an 
address by President Anderson, which will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
He talked on the work done by the committee of 
reorganization, which was accepted by unanimous vote 
4s a report of progress. Mr. Anderson said he had 
analyzed 50 trade organizations, and whatever the gen- 


eral aan may be, or whatever-millers may think, . 


the Millers’ National Federation is performing more 
of the functions the Supreme Court says trade asso- 
ciations may perform, and performing them more effi- 


ciently, than nine tenths of the other trade bodies. 
When these organizations are analyzed, he stated, their 
success is predicated largely upon promotional activi- 
ties for the increase of production. They had been 
told the consumption of flour could not be increased, 
but he reminded them that the capacity of the stom- 
ach was three pints, even when the consumption was 
much greater than it is now. He discussed the higher 
purchasing power at present, the higher level of social 
status, and wondered if millers could not make flour 
a little more expensive and more attractive. 

Mr. Anderson questioned if it was now the time to 
consider or attempt to duplicate the work of other 
associations in national advertising campaigns. Many 
proposals had been considered, but never had millers 
been successful in finding a satisfactory plan. The 
milling industry was getting better organized, he 
said, than ever before. He asked if it would not be 
advisable to try to get back some of the business lost. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Anderson stated, the level 
of the industry can only be raised as you raise the 
practices and prosperity of the individual. No indus- 
try’s practice and prosperity is better than the indi- 
vidual’s. In years when millers entered the crop year 
with the determination to make a profit on all classes 
of trade, when the morale was high, they realized much 
better results than when they were satisfied just to 
get volume of sales. He hoped this meeting had cre- 
ated with millers a sense of their responsibility for 
conditions that will prevail during the next crop year. 
He explained that it was expected to hold a number 
ot regional meetings, and he hoped that they would 
be supported. He said that this was the largest 
meeting held since he had become connected with the 
Federation. He knew of no industry, and he had been 
in contact with a large number, where there were such 
honest, intelligent men, and he wondered why they 
could not get together. 

Mr. Anderson’s remarks were listened to with much 
interest and respect, and he was asked to release his 
talk to the trade press so that it could receive wide 
publicity. 

Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., rendered 
a supplemental report from the committee on member- 
ship and finance, reading in part as follows, and unani- 
mously adopted: 


“After careful consideration your committee rec- . 


ommends that the per barrel basis of dues for the 
current year, which began April 1, 1928, be made 
.0012c, continuing the basis of assessment that has 
been in force since 1924. Your committee also calls 
attention to the fact that the rather low cash balance 
in the Federation treasury is the result of unusual 
expenditures in connection with the Federal Trade 
Commission case, which expenditures should not prop- 
erly be considered as part of the current expenses of 
the Federation.” 

A. R. Kinney, of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., reported as chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions. The resolutions adopted are published in an- 
other column. B. J. Rothwell, of Boston, moved that 
the Millers’ National Federation reaffirm the resolu- 
tions and declarations passed at the annual meeting in 
May, 1927, and B. B. Sheffield especially asked that a 
resolution be passed regarding the carrying charge. 
The resolution passed at last year’s meeting on this 
matter reads as follows: 

“That the carrying charge clause of the uniform 
sales contract should be universally enforced; that the 
justice of this charge, where shipment is delayed be- 
yond contract period solely for convenience of the 
buyer, at his request, or because of neglect or refusal 
to furnish shipping directions, cannot seriously be 
questioned, and is already extensively recognized by 
responsible distributors and bakers; that this charge 
does not compensate the miller for loss resulting from 
such delay, but that it is now being enforced very 
generally, and with co-operation throughout the indus- 
try will soon become firmly established.” 

After the reading of this, Mr. Rothwell’s motion 
was carried. 


Board of Directors Elected 


The following directors were re-elected for two 
years: F, E. Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn; Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo; O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; J. L. Grigg, Eagle 
Milling Co., Sparta, Ill; Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; A. R. Kinney, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb; Joseph Le 
Compte, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co; C. R. Mc- 
Clave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont; 
Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; George 
S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; H. C. W. 
Patterson, Patterson Milling Co., Saltsburg, Pa; C. G. 
Randall, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill; B. B. 
Sheffield, Commander-Larabee Corporation, Minneap- 
olis; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind; 
Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas; E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie, Wis. New directors elected for the same 
term: R. Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; C. Powell Smith, J. Allen Smith Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn; Carl B. Warkentin, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis. 

A. P. Husband, secretary, read copies of telegrams 
exchanged by the Federation and Ernest Vilgrain, a 
prominent miller of France, and secretary of state 
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during the war, who was in New York. The Federa- 
tion invited Mr. Vilgrain to attend the meeting, but he 
replied that, while he appreciated the kind invitation, 
he would not be able to attend, owing to a previous 
engagement. He said he would be delighted to show 
any miller the mills in Paris whenever they pay him 
a visit. . 
Henry Stude Present 

Henry Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association, who was present at the convention, said 
that overproduction was one of the problems of bak- 
ers, just as it was with millers. His organization was 
concerned with the problem of too many bakeries for 
the volume of business available. However, he was 
glad to state that bakers’ organizations were making 
progress, their membership was increasing, and defi- 
nite progress was being made in the direction of 
improving the quality of the loaf of bread. 

L. E. Moses, newly elected president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, addressed the meeting briefly. 
He said that he noticed that the Federation had made 
great progress during the four years that he had been 
away from the milling industry. He remarked that 
the present seemed to him the best meeting of the 
Federation he had ever attended. Mr. Moses ques- 
ticned whether millers had changed their methods of 
doing business in accordance with the great changes 
that had come about in economic conditions during 
recent years. He expressed hearty approval of the 
suggestion to limit bookings to 120 days. 

By motion of E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, a hearty vote of thanks was 
extended to Howard W. Files, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., for the able manner in which he conducted 
the sessions during the first two days, and to C. M. 
Hardenbergh, of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Frank J. Allen, of the Bay State Milling Co., W. C. 
Helm, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and J. B. M. 
Wilcox, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., for their 
parts in leading the discussions. This was passed by 
a rising vote. 

The sales committee was also authorized to promul- 
gate an amended uniform sales contract after being 
approved by the Federation attorneys. 

Frank J. Allen, just before adjournment, made 
some very interesting remarks about the increasing 
use of sandwiches. He thought sandwich could be 
made a universal word, and millers should take advan- 
tage of this in their advertising. 


Dinner for Soft Wheat Millers 

Soft wheat millers were present in large force, 
and on the second evening a dinner meeting was held 
for them only. There were 76 present, and they were 
presided over by Charles T. Johnson, of the Home 
Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind. Sentiment pre- 
vailed among this large group that the damage to the 
soft wheat crop had been exaggerated, and the feeling 
was that there would be sufficient for all millers. 

Following adjournment of the Federation conven- 
tion, the board of directors met, and reappointed C. 
M. Jackman, of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and G. M. Palmer, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., vice chairmen of the board. 


Registration at Federation 


Convention 


Arkansas: J. B. Johnson, Wilson (Ark.) Milling Co. 

California: Stewart P. Elliott, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco; B. W. Hodges, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. 

Colorado: P. O. Walker, baking specialist, Denver. 

District of Columbia: Sydney Anderson, president Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Washington; Herman Fakler, 
Washington. 

Illinois: F. T. Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago; 
J. T. Caldwell, Millers’ National Insurance Co., Chicago; C. 
A. Carter, Randolph Milling Co.; Baldwin; H. E. Cotter, 
Modern Miller, Chicago; Phelps Cowan, William Cowan & 
Co., Chicago; C. W. Dilworth, Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Chicago; Newton C. Evans, National Miller, Chicago; 
H. K. Ferguson, American Miller, Chicago; O. C. Foreman, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., Chicago; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling 
Co., Sparta; D. E. Hobelman, American Miller, Chicago; 
Martin Huber, Highland Milling Co., Highland; A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Federation, Chicago; L. 
A. Koch, National Miller, Chicago; A. J. Koenigsmark, 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo; Frank Lange, Lange Flour 
Co., Chicago; John I. Logan, Industrial Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago; F. B. Masasse, Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton Bag Co., 
Chicago; H. L. Miller, Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, 
Chicago; George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton; Ar- 
thur H. Mitchell and A. J. Mitchell, American Miller, Chi- 
cago; Herbert J. Campbell, commerce counsel Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago; E. M. Paget, Rumford Chem- 
ical Works, Chicago; C. W. Partridge, Industrial Appliance 
Co., Chicago; V. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago; 
Alvin E. Ponder, Gilster Milling Co., Chester; Philip H. 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah; Richard 
Pride, American Miller, Chicago; A. S. Purves, The North- 
western Miller, Chicago; C. G. Randal, H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester; O. H. Raschke, Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago; W. A. Richards, National Miller, Chicago;-.L. A. 
Rumsey, American Bakers Association, Chicago; Edward 
Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling Co., Germantown; Frank 
M. Smith, Frank Smith Mfg. Co., Morris; Roy F. Sopher, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; R. W. Stoy, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago; Henry Stude, American Bakers 
Association, Chicago; Charles D. Sutton, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Kenneth S. Templeton and Wallace 
Templeton, J. 8S. Templeton’s Sons, Chicago; E. S. Wagner, 
traffic director Millers’ National Federation, Chicago; C. 
E. Ward, Eagle Roller Mill Co., Chicago; E. A. Weaver, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; S. O. Werner, The 
Northwestern Miller, Chicago; C. M. Yager and C. M. 
Yager, Jr., Modern Miller, Chicago; George W. Ziebold, G. 
Ziebold Milling Co., Waterloo; Charles R. Decker, Chase 
Bag Co., Chicago; J. H. Welcome, National Miller, Chicago; 
F. T. Jacobi, Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville; P. E. Sauer, 
Sauer’s Milling Co., Evansville; W. M. Hommerding, B. A, 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 


(Continued on page 771.) 
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FURTHER CHANGES IN 
SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE 


E. H. Hogueland, C ce C 1, Will 
Move to Kansas City Office—Gerome 
Vv. Topping Appointed Secretary 


Kansas City, Mo.—-At a special meet- 
ing of the directors of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League at Kansas City last 
week, final arrangements were made to 
carry out the reorganization of the 
league approved at the annual conven- 
tion last month, 

E. H. Hogueland, Topeka, who has 
served as commerce counsel for several 
years, was retained in that capacity, but 
effective June 1 he will move to Kansas 
City, where he will be in the office of the 
executive president, L, E. Moses. 

Gerome V. Topping, who has been 
acting secretary of the league since the 
death of his father several months ago, 
was appointed secretary. 

Two special committees were appoint- 
ed to take care of the Cuban preferential 
flour duty controversy and the situation 
resulting from failure of banks holding 
sight drafts of member mills. It is the 
purpose of the last named committee to 
work in conjunction with representatives 
of other industries to gain favorable 
legislation from state governments or, 
where legislation exists, to secure favor- 
able interpretation, 

Members of these two committees are: 

Foreign Treaty: T. L. Hoffman, 
chairman, Kansas City; Carl B. Warken- 
tin, vice chairman, Kansas City; C. M. 
Jackman, Wichita, Kansas; T. F. Hogan, 
Junction City, Kansas; T. C. Thatcher, 
Oklahoma City, Okla; T. P. Duncan, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Chauncy Abbott, 
Jr., Omaha, Neb; C. E. Williams, Den- 
ver, Colo; Lloyd Cowgill, Joplin, Mo. 

Bank Drafts: A. T. B. Dunn, chair- 
man, Kansas City; Fred F. Burns, vice 
chairman, Wichita, Kansas; J. Lloyd 
Ford, Shawnee, Okla; Joseph Kell, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; J. M. Hammond, 
Lincoln, Neb; O. L. Malo, Denver, Colo; 
H. S. Cowgill, Carthage, Mo. 

Members also were appointed to the 
six standing committees. They are: 

Legislative: Frank Kell, chairman, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Ralph C. Sowden, 
vice chairman, Arkansas City, Kansas; 
G. G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, Okla; 
Harry G. Randall, Kansas City; C. M. 
Jackman, Wichita, Kansas; G. M. Low- 
ry, Wichita, Kansas; T. L. Hoffman, 
Kansas City; J. W. Maney, El Reno, 
Okla; J. K. Mullen, Denver, Colo; F. 
E. Roth, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sales Contract: J. L. Walker, chair- 
man, Kansas City; A. B. Anderson, vice 
chairman, Wichita, Kansas; Rudolph A. 
Goerz, Newton, Kansas; E. B. Hackney, 
Atchison, Kansas; Clem L. Beckenbach, 
Kansas City; Myron E. Humphrey, 
Chickasha, Okla; Walter A. Barlow, 
Amarillo, Texas; T. O. Cunningham, In- 
dependence, Mo; R. S. Dickinson, Grand 
Island, Neb; Charles Maxwell, Lamar, 
Colo. 

Trafic: Clarence M. Hardenbergh, 
chairman, Kansas City; Roger S. Hurd, 
vice chairman, Wichita, Kansas; E. B. 
_Sewell, Topeka, Kansas; T. L. Welsh, 
Abilene, Kansas; John W. Cain, Kansas 
City; Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno, 
Okla; D. S. Donovan, Dallas, Texas; 
M. C. Dolan, Denver, Colo; E. W. Kid- 
der, Carthage, Mo; A. M. Conners, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Export: D. S. Jackman, chairman, 
Wichita, Kansas; John W. Cain, vice 
chairman, Kansas City; Andrew Smith, 
Arkansas City, Kansas; David G. Page, 
Topeka, Kansas; J. B. M. Wilcox, Kan- 
sas City; Myron E. Humphrey, Chicka- 
sha, Okla; C. H. Newman, Galveston, 
Texas; H. K. Schafer, Omaha, Neb; O. 











L. Malo, Denver, Colo; L. S. Meyer, 
Springfield, Mo. 
Membership: Harry G. Randall, 


chairman, Kansas City; John H. Moore, 
vice chairman, Wichita, Kansas; Ralph 
C. Sowden, Arkansas City, Kansas; C. 
C. Kelly, Hutchinson, Kansas; W. A. 
Chain, Abilene, Kansas; Ralph W. Hoff- 
man, Enterprise, Kansas; J. W. Maney, 
El Reno, Okla; G. G. Sohlberg, Okla- 
homa City, Okla; C. A. Bolte, Slater, 
Mo; J. S. Flautt, Aurora, Mo; E. R 
Guenther, San Antonio, Texas; T. P. 
Duncan, Wichita Falls, Texas; Fred 
Honea, Dallas, Texas; J. P. Smith, Sher- 
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man, Texas; George E. Hincke, Kansas 
City; Earl H. Blackburn, Omaha, Neb; 
F. J. Zwonechek, Wilber, Neb; C. E. 
Williams, Denver, Colo. 

Flour, Feed and Grain: J. S. Hargett, 
chairman, Salina, Kansas; F. E. Roth, 
vice chairman, Lincoln, Neb; T. J. Bush, 
Wichita, Kansas; S. P. Kramer, Topeka, 
Kansas; E. P. Mitchell, Kansas City; 
John K. Landes, Enid, Okla; H. L. 
Stover, Waco, Texas; Arthur Lukens, 
Atchison, Kansas; G. B. Irwin, Denver, 
Colo; E. A. Talhelm, Crete, Neb. 

oS! 


CALIFORNIA BREAD LAW IS 
CALLED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


San Francisco, Cat.—The California 
bread law of 1921, restricting the maxi- 
mum size of loaves of bread, was held to 
be unconstitutional, in a recent decision 
by Judge James G. Crichton, of Fresno, 
Cal. 

In dismissing a case against the Ath- 
ens Bakery, Fresno, Judge Crichton ex- 
pressed his belief that the legislature 
had overreached itself in promulgating 
such a law, declaring a baker had a right 
to give overweight is he so desired. 
Bread sold by the Athens Bakery aver- 
aged 18 oz to the loaf, whereas the state 
law provides for a small loaf, which must 
weigh not less than 16 oz or more than 
17, and a large loaf, not less than 24 or 
more than 26 oz. 

Judge Crichton, in ordering dismissal 
of the case, followed the ruling of the 
United State Supreme Court, which in 
1924 declared a similar law of the state 
of Nebraska to be unconstitutional. The 
high court’s ruling came after the Ne- 
braska supreme court had held the law 
constitutional. 

oS 


MILWAUKEE GRAIN FIRM 
SUSPENDS ITS ACTIVITIES 


Mitwavkee, W1s.—The Hadden Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, one of the largest opera- 
tors on the exchange here, sent out a no- 
tice on May 19 that temporarily it would 
suspend trading, due to difficulties en- 
countered in collections. The notice read: 
“Owing to our inability to realize quick- 
ly on outstanding accounts, we are 
obliged to close down all trades for the 
time being. We will issue a statement 
in a few days.” 

E. H. Hadden, president of the com- 
pany, would not comment on the notice 
other than to say that he expected to re- 
sume activities within a few days. The 
company was said to have handled a 
large number of the transactions in Mil- 
waukee during the recent heavy trading, 
and when called upon for a settlement, 
it could not collect accounts quickly 
enough to meet obligations. 


oof 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Rail Road Co. invites 
tenders for 2,000 bbls hard wheat flour, 
to be submitted by May 31. Bids are 
requested covering delivery free of all 
charges at Cristobal. The flour must be 
of 95 per cent hard wheat, and should be 


packed in new Osnaburg sacks of 196. 


lbs. Delivery must be made in time to 
connect with a New York sailing of 
June 26, or a New Orleans sailing of 
June 23. Bidders should name the brand 
for which they are quoting, and the suc- 
cessful bidder will be required to mark 
the name of the brand on each package. 
The right is reserved to accept any bid 
in part, or to increase by 10 per cent or 
decrease by 20 per cent the quantities 
awarded. Tenders will be received at 
the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent of the Panama Rail Road Co., 24 
State Street, New York. 


oo 


WISCONSIN MILLERS ARE 
PLANNING CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Iru.—S. C. Northrop, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Millers’ Associa- 
tion, reports that the program is being 
prepared ‘for the two-day midsummer 
meeting of the association to be held at 
the New Raulf Hotel, Oshkosh, June 14- 
15. A business meeting will be held 
late in the afternoon and during and 





after the dinner, when many important 
subjects are to be discussed. 

A feature will be a paper to be read 
by a representative of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products ‘Co., Milwaukee, which 
no doubt will deal mainly with rye bread. 
C. J. Kremer, dairy and food commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin and formerly a bak- 
er in that state, will also be present and 
make a short address. Miilers of Wis- 
consin are showing more interest than 
ever in the forthcoming meeting, and the 
officers are looking forward to a very 
constructive and well-attended conven- 
tion. 

The second day will be largely devot- 
ed to golf, and E. P. Schneider, of the 
H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, has 
made arrangements for the millers at 
one of the local clubs. 


ce ee 





MES. R. C. SHERWOOD, as chair- 

man of the ladies’ committee, has 
been most active in arranging for the en- 
tertainment features of the conventions 
of the Association of Operative Millers 
and the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Minneapolis, June 4-9. She 
is the wife of Dr. Sherwood, superinten- 
dent of the state testing mill, Minneapolis. 


WOULD REPEAL GRINDING 
IN BOND REGULATIONS 


Wasninoton, D. C—An echo of the 
recent diplomatic affair anent the Cuban 
tariff on flour from the United States 
is sounded by a bill introduced in the 
House by Representative August H. An- 
dresen, of Minnesota, providing for the 
repeal of that part of the present tariff 
act permitting the refund of customs 
duties on imported wheat and corn man- 
ufactured into goods for export. 

oo > 


WEDDING CAKE SHIPPED TO 
ADOLPH MENJOU, FILM STAR 


The wedding cake which was served on 
May 15 at the wedding of Adolph Men- 
jou, the well-known movie star, to Miss 
Kathryn Carver, in Paris, was made by 
the Tolley Cake Corporation, member of 
the Quality Bakers of America, New 
York, and presented to the couple by 
Frank A. Carr, president of the corpora- 
tion, a personal friend of Mr. Menjou. 
While Mr. Menjou was visiting in New 
York prior to sailing for France, he gave 
a luncheon at the Hotel Warwick to 
some of his old Cleveland friends. He 
and Mr. Carr were schoolmates there. 
During the luncheon Miss Carver was in- 
troduced, and the wedding announcement 
made. 

Mr. Menjou said to Mr. Carr: “Too 
bad we’re not getting married here, so 
we can have one of your good cakes!” 

To which Mr. Carr replied, “Even if 
we've got to send it to Paris, you shall 
have it?’ The cake was shipped on 
May 5. 
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LEAGUE REORGANIZATION 
APPROVED BY L. E. MOSES 


Kansas City, Mo.—At a special meet. 
ing of the directors of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, held here last week, |, 
E. Moses, recently appointed executive 
president, declared himself in favor of 
the altered constitution adopted by the 
last annual meeting of the league. ° 

“It was through a sense of friendship 
for the Southwestern Millers’ League 
membership,” said Mr. Moses, “that | 
accepted the position of president, and | 
hope it will be possible to fulfill your 
expectations of benefits to the league 
through the service that may be ren- 
dered. I fully appreciate the honor con- 
ferred. With the constructive new arti- 
cles of association, our efforts should 
bring results of benefit to the millers of 
the Southwest. 

“We can recall with satisfaction the 
results obtained by the league during the 
past 18 years of its existence. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the effective, 
painstaking work of your former secre- 
tary, Mr. Topping, and he will be sorely 
missed in its future activities. , 

“The league has been influential in 
many ways in advancing the interest of 
milling in the Southwest and the nation, 
as well as in serving the flour buyers of 
the world. Having been your miller- 
member president for a number of years, 
I am familiar with the list of its past 
activities and desire to remind you that 
the league has been a force that has 
benefited you in many ways; in fact, the 
results obtained have been a source of 
revenue rather than an expense. The 
league’s force of co-operative effort and 












influence of its members contributed to | 


present laws affecting flour and feed 
movement between states; legislation in- 
volving the maturing of flour; the estab- 
lishment of ocean differentials between 
wheat and flour; the milling-in-transit 
regulations within our territory; the 
gradual elimination of rate discrimina- 
tions; and in a direct financial return, 
the abandonment by the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States of the 
proposed tax on arrival drafts, which 
during the time it was a law saved the 
members of our industry more than will 
be spent toward the league’s maintenance 
for 20 years, 

“Our future efforts will be to knit the 
members of the industry in the South- 
west closer together, and to further the 
natural and inevitable development of 
milling in this territory. In this work 
I am sure that the articles of our new 
constitution assure that equitable serv- 
ice will be rendered to all, and that only 
action for common good will be under- 
taken. 

“The growth of milling in the South- 
west has been remarkable, yet we are 
not yet grinding the share of the wheat 
crop of this section which ought to pass 
over our mill rolls. This territory is pro- 
ducing at least 50 per cent of the bread 
wheat of the United States. 

“We must realize that our favored lo- 
cality will bring new and increased mill 
capacity, and that we will always have 
competition between ourselves. But, 
with a spirit of fair-mindedness, this will 
only stimulate us to increased efforts to 
promote better trade relations in the do- 
mestic and foreign markets. The sales 
to foreign markets indicate that ener- 
getic efforts in this direction are in- 
creasing to a marked degree.” 

oo 
INCREASES GRAIN STORAGE 

Last week saw the completion of an 
improvement program carried out by the 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas, which has involved an ex- 
penditure of $250,000, bringing the total 
amount invested in the plant to over 
$1,000,000. The improvements consisted 
mainly of additions to the grain storage: 
raising the storage capacity of the mill 
from 500,000 bus to 1,300,000. 

oo 
DEATH OF FATHER OF J. L. LAWRY 

James L. Lawry, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co., was called home the first day 
of the Southern Bakers’ Association’s 
convention at Atlanta because of the 
sudden death of his father. Mr. Lawry 
has the sympathy of his many friends in 
the trade. 
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NEW YORK RETAILERS 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


State Association Holds Well Attended Meet- 
ing on Staten Island—Speaker Suggests 
Abandonment of Bread Baking 


New Yorx, N. Y., May 21.—(Special 
Telegram )—The thirty-third convention 
of the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers is being 
held at the Steuben Club House, Staple- 
ton, Staten Island, under the chairman- 
ship of the president of the association, 
Max Strasser. The attendance is very 
good, delegates being present from all 

rts of the state. 

The borough president of Richmond, 
John A. Lynch, welcomed the delegates 
and extended the freedom of the borough 
to them. Richard McKnight, of Staten 
Island, responded on behalf of the bak- 
ers. The reports of the officers showed 
that progress was being made all along 
the line. ’ 

Rudolph Zink, secretary of the organi- 
zation, was necessarily absent, and his 
place was taken by A. E. Johnston, of 
Brooklyn. The reports of the local chap- 
ters of the association all indicated prog- 
ress, that of Buffalo showing that the 
membership had been increased gratify- 
ingly, while the one from Rochester stat- 
ed that a co-operative advertising scheme 
had met with success, and that the week- 
ly luncheons held by that local were in- 
creasingly popular. The tenor of all the 
reports was that retailers were getting 
closer together. 

Before starting the business program, 
those present honored the memory of Al- 
bin E. Plarre, Henry Koenig and Philip 
Modry, all of whom had died since the 
last meeting and had once been officers 
allied with the state association. 

Otto Gilcher, of New York, the prin- 
cipal speaker at the afternoon session, 
advocated rather radical changes in the 
retail bakers’ business. He said that the 
higher overhead of the small shops made 
it impossible for the retailer to compete 
with the wholesaler in the bread business, 
and he therefore saw no reason why the 
former should not abandon bread baking 
in order to concentrate on the manufac- 
ture of cakes. He remarked that the 
quality of the goods being made by the 
large bakery chains was good, and was 
sold at a very reasonable price. The 
high overhead of the retailers had large- 
ly been brought upon themselves by their 
own actions, because they had bought 
and sold their shops at such greatly in- 
flated prices at the end of the war that 
no bakery property was valued at a fig- 
ure that could allow it to yield the profit 
that it should. 

The yearly head tax was fixed at $2. 
The election of officers brought few 
changes, the old officers remaining be- 
ing Max Strasser president, William 
Horscheler, Rochester, first vice presi- 
dent, Carl Kehlof, Buffalo, second vice 
president, Paul Seibold, Brooklyn, third 
vice president, Martin Keidel, Brooklyn, 
treasurer. In the place of Rudolph 
Zink, Otto Gilcher, of New York, will 
act as secretary. A new post of assist- 
ant secretary was given to A. E. John- 
ston. 

After the election, a general discussion 
of sales promotion took place, this sub- 
ject being the keynote of the convention. 
Ernest Kunz and Miss M. O’Connell an- 
swered questions of all kinds, and the 
various problems of the industry were 
thoroughly discussed. The debate was 
very interesting and the majority of del- 
egates took an active part in it. A 
lengthy discussion developed regarding 
the investment of association money in 
the newly founded Bakers Finance Cor- 
poration. The state association had in- 
vested about $20,000, and this action was 
finally sanctioned. 

In the evening an informal banquet 
was held at the Masonic Club, St. George. 
Among the speakers, besides Max Stras- 
Ser, were an ex-president of the body, 
John Gundermann, Florian Menninger, 
Paul Seibold, Carl Speidel, Rudolph 
Fries, George Fiedler and Martin Keidel. 
At the next executive meeting the place 
of the next convention will be fixed. The 
legislative committee did not deliver its 
finished report, as it is still working on 
important matters and will report 
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through the executive body to the local 
organizations. 
Bruno C. Scumuinr. 
ov 
LAKE OF THE WOODS DIVIDEND 
MonrreaL, Que.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., has declared the initial quar- 
terly dividend on that company’s new 
nonpar value common capitalization. 
This payment is at the rate of 80c for 
the quarter, being equivalent to the prom- 
ised annual payment of $3.20 per share. 
This quarterly dividend is payable June 
1, next, to shareholders of record on 
May 25. 
o> 


SUMMER FALLOWED LAND 
SHOWS BIG SUPERIORITY 


Sarina, Kansas.—A 1,500-acre wheat 
field near here planted by summer fallow 
as part of a crop rotation plan is now 
covered with a luxuriant growth of 
wheat, and contrasts strongly with the 
sparse growths on adjoining, nondiversi- 
fied fields. This field is a small part of 
the 23,000-acre holdings of Benjamin 
Foster, of Kansas City. In the past, as 
much as 11,000 acres of the Foster ranch 
have been in wheat in a single year. Nu- 
merous combines are used to handle the 
crops, and grain is stored in a private 
elevator until marketed. 

oe] 
INCREASED WATER TRANSPORTATION 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The House of 
Representatives has passed the Dennison 
bill, providing for greatly elaborating 
the operations of the government owned 
Inland Waterways Corporation. The bill 


provides that the capital of the concern 
be increased from $5,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000, and that operation of barges be ex- 
tended to subsidiaries of the Mississippi 
as the Secretary of War may find desir- 
able. The secretary also is authorized to 
sell or lease all or any part of the barge 
service which may be turned over ad- 
vantageously to private operators. 

The House refused to accept proffered 
amendments authorizing extension of 
service to rivers other than Mississippi 
tributaries, or to particular ones not 
within that range or at present operated 
on. 

oe > 
TENNESSEE MILLER DIES 

NasnHvitLe, TenN.—Eli Simmons Rob- 
ertson, 68 years old, senior member of 
the Middle Tennessee Milling Co., Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., died at his home there last 
week, after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Robertson was a native of Georgia, 
but had resided in Tennessee a number 
of years. He and his sons were the or- 
ganizers of the Middle Tennessee Mill- 
ing Co. He leaves a widow, one daugh- 
ter and five sons. 


oo D> 
J. H. PILLMAN IN U. 8S. AND CANADA 
Lonvon, Enc.—J. H. Pillman, of Pill- 
man & Phillips, London and Liverpool, 
has sailed for New York. He is com- 
bining pleasure and business on his trip, 
and expects to be away about a month. 
His itinerary includes Montreal. 
oS]! 
INSTALLS ELECTRIC MOTOR 
Sauna, Kansas.—The Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., Salina, has installed a new su- 
persynchronous electric motor to supply 
millpower. 
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United States Export Trade in Wheat Flour 
By Felix T. Pope 


Of the Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce 


LOUR milling is one of the most im- 

portant food industries of the Unit- 

ed States, being exceded only by meat 
packing. Having been developed far 
beyond domestic requirements, it has 
for years played a leading part in the 
United States export trade. Flour, be- 
ing probably more widely distributed 
than any other American product, is ex- 
ported to practically every country in the 
world. Exports for the past two years 
have shown a gratifying increase, those 
for 1925 having totaled 11,118,808 bbls, 
for 1926 11,850,322, and for 1927 12,826,- 
009. Thus it will be seen that 1926 in- 
creased 731,514 bbls over 1925, and 1927, 
975,687 over 1926. In the first quarter 
of 1928 the exports were 3,203,000 bbls, 
compared with 2,751,000 for the same pe- 
riod in 1927, indicating a gain of about 
1,800,000 bbls in 1928, if the same ratio 
of increase can be maintained throughout 
the year. 

The Netherlands was the largest pur- 
chaser of American flour in 1927, having 
taken 1,537,685 bbls. It is thought, how- 
ever, that a good deal of this flour ulti- 
mately went to Germany and other con- 
tinental European countries. China (in- 
cluding Hongkong and Kwantung) was 
a close second, taking 1,509,919. The 
United Kingdom took 1,438,438, Cuba 
1,239,226 and Brazil 853,786 bbls. Ger- 
many was formerly a véry large pur- 
chaser of American flour, but in 1926 
that country, in an effort to build up its 
own milling industry and keep out for- 
eign flours, imposed heavy import duties 
on both wheat and rye flour. The result 
has been that her imports, not only from 
the United States, but from all other 
sources, have declined. 

The import duty on flour entering 
Germany is approximately $2.25 bbl; 
United States firms, however, have been 
able to retain about 60 per cent of the 
business they were doing in Germany 
prior to the passage of this act, although 
that country’s imports of flour from all 
sources in 1927 were only about 16 per 
cent of what they were in 1925. Cuba 
is probably the most reliable of all Unit- 
ed States flour markets, in that its tak- 
ings vary less from month to month and 
year to year than any other country, and 


practically its entire supply comes from 
this country. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of foreign trade in flour in the past three 
years has been the enormous increase in 
exports to China, being 899,000 bbls in 
1925, 1,510,000 in 1927, and 524,000 for 
the first quarter of 1928. With more set- 
tled conditions prevailing in China, this 
market could no doubt be expanded in- 
definitely. 


OOOO OOOO OL DOLD 





FHARRY L. DOUTY, manager of the 

Memphis, Tenn., office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and his bride, for- 
merly Miss Helen V. Robertson, of Mem- 
phis. Their wedding took place at the 
First Methodist Church in that city on 
May 15. The couple left shortly after 
the ceremony for Washington, Atlantic 
City and New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
HOLD LIVELY MEETING 


Swampscott, Mass., Convention Attended by 
300—Many Participate in Discussions 
of Equipment and Cake 
_Swampscorr, Mass., May 22.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram )—Most lively interest is 
evident among the 300 attending the 
seventh annual convention of the New 
England Bakers’ Association now being 
held here. Active participation of many 
delegates in discussions of bakeshop 
equipment and cake problems has de- 
veloped extremely valuable suggestions 
for production of better bread and cake. 
The sessions on May 21 were in charge 
of the New England ,chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
with Charles G. Reed, Lawrence, Mass. 
chairman. The first speaker was E, B. 
Nicolait, of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, who stressed chiefly the fact that the 
problem of each baker today was to de- 
velop and feature a product which in 
its character enjoyed individuality and 
distinction in his market. O. R. Read 
of the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
told of the proper care of machinery in 
bakeshop, from flour handling equipment 
to bread wrapping. In the afternoon 
Charles A. Glabau, of Bakers Weekly, 
New York, gave an illustrated talk on 
cake, giving statistics on its consumption 
and showing results obtained from ex- 
periments changing the proportions of 
ingredients. The ensuing discussion, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Nicolait, was spirited, 
and showed the growing interest in cake 
through New England. Thomas F. 
Smith, field representative of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, brought a mes- 
sage for those attending to take to bak- 
ers back home. He said the association 
could help a baker, whether he owned a 
two-man shop or a big corporation, in 
every department of his shop operation. 
Despite a wet course and overcast 
skies, a golf tournament was held in the 
afternoon. A costume party and dance 
in the exhibition hall that evening was 
an extremely colorful affair. 
L. M. Barnes. 
: oS 
CHEMISTS TO FORM ORGANIZATION 
St. Lovis, Mo.—Approximately 10 
chemists from the St. Louis milling dis- 
trict held a dinner and business meeting 
at the Missouri Athletic Association, May 
19. It was decided at this time to apply 
to the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at its forthcoming meeting in 
Minneapolis for a charter. This will be 
a group organization, similar to those 
which have been formed by operative 
millers, and it is hoped to include chem- 
ists from points as far distant as Louis- 
ville and Indianapolis. 


GROCERY MERGER 

The Juillard Crocroft Co., wholesale 
grocery firm of Watsonville, Cal., which 
recently secured a controlling interest 
in the Coast Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Santa Barbara, Ventura and San Luis 
Obispo, Cal., has also purchased the 
Sauer’s Wholesale Grocery Co., San Luis 
Obispo, Cal. 


oS! 
SAYLOR’S, INC., OPENING 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—Nearly 5,000 attend- 
ed the formal opening of the new bakery 
of Saylor’s, Inc., Hometown, a suburb of 
Tamaqua, Pa., early this month. I. T. 
Saylor, the veteran head of the firm, and 
his sons, were on hand to welcome the 
visitors. After the inspection, luncheon 
was served. 
oS 
MORE ELEVATORS FOR CANADA 
A press report states that at an esti- 
mated cost of $250,000, the Alberta Pa- 
cific Grain Co. is building 20 elevators 
in northern Alberta this year. A large 
percentage of these will be erected in the 
Peace River district. Each of them will 
have a capacity of 35,000 bus. 


oo 

TENNESSEE MILL TRANSFER 
Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—The Peerless Roll- 
er Mills at Cookeville, Tenn.,. have been 
acquired by Robert L. Maddux, promi- 
nent business man of Cookeville. The 
property was owned by Mrs. P. C. Far- 
ley, Edward Farley and J. R. Carpenter. 

The plant has a capacity of 200 bbls. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour buying on the recent decline was, 
on the whole, remarkably light. The ad- 
vance in wheat throughout April was so 
pronounced that millers were not sur- 
prised that buyers did not take hold, but 
they felt that when the market dropped 
back close to its former levels, many 
would take advantage of the break to 
load up. In this they have been disap- 
pointed. Those who have not their entire 
summer needs covered have bought spar- 
ingly, while others, lacking confidence in 
the market, are still holding back. 

May Sales Light——April sales were 
probably the lightest on record with a 
good many companies. Consequently, 
May sales, while light, are fair in com- 
parison. Mill operations have been com- 
paratively heavy this year, so that the 
volume of business on mill books has 
been materially reduced in the last 30 
to 60 days. Shipping directions, consid- 
ering bookings, are satisfactory. 

Minneapolis milling companies are in 
constant telephonic communication with 
eastern buyers but, while the latter are 
interested, they buy only about one car- 
load at a time. Bookings consequently 
are light but, as before indicated, they 
are an improvement over a week ago. 

Mills are catching up on their orders 
for both first and second clears, and 
some have both grades to offer for im- 
mediate shipment. For months, clears 
have been comparatively scarce. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 
Short patent, 98-lb 


May 22 Year ago 


a ota ace-g:6: 0/06 $7.80@8.80 $8.15 @8.45 
Standard patent ..... 7.25@8.40 7.80@8.05 
Second patent ....... 7.00@7.70 7.65@7.75 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.80@6.90 7.10@7.35 
First clear, jute*..... 6.560@6.60 6.40@6.55 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@5.00 4.40@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 8.00@8.25 7.10@7.25 
Graham, standard .... 7.05@7.15 6.80@7.00 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers are doing little or no 
new business. There is a little reselling 
going on at less than mill limits. Maca- 
roni factories are understood to be oper- 
ating only part capacity, and are stretch- 
ing their supplies of semolinas to the lim- 
it. Millers do not anticipate any activity 
until the new crop. No. 2 semolina is 
held at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
standard 3%4c, special grade and fancy 
patent 3%c, and No. 8 semolina 3%ec. 

In the week ending May 19, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 40,404 
bbls durum products, compared with 
47,722, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation May 22: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 13-19 ...... 460,800 229,548 50 
Previous week .. 460,800 213,795 46 
Year ago ....... 460,800 167,417 36 
Two years ago... 529,200 211,359 40 
Three years ago. 548,700 176,254 32 
Four years ago.. 564,600 206,083 37 
Five years ago... 561,100 205,395 36 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,302 bbls last week, 2,500 
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in the previous week, 1,125 a year ago, 
and 1,314 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 13-19 ...... 315,600 153,738 49 
Previous week .. 416,100 228,036 55 
Year ago ....... 440,700 207,818 47 
Two years ago... 424,890 217,129 51 
Three years ago. 433,890 207,150 48 
Four years ago.. 426,690 228,542 54 
Five years ago... 365,940 155,670 43 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
April 21 71 71,050 218,677 218,182 6,918 3,356 


April 28 73 71,450 221,305 223,171 5,171 1,614 - 


May 5 70 70,450 219,760 201,963 9,174 3,504 
May 12 68 69,350 228,036 208,282 5,675 2,887 
19 53 52,600 153,738 153,549 ... 520 
CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to May 19, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


May 


-—Output— -—Exports—, 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis . 9,826 8,244 47 84 

GR, POG aceces 326 423 26 22 

Duluth-Sup. .. 774 660 eee on2 

Outside ....... 8,515 7,977 177 109 
NOTES 


W. B. Webb, president of the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., is in the East. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, left May 
21 for Kansas City. 

E. W. Mitchell, president of the Con- 
solidated Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, vis- 
ited Minneapolis last week. 

The Czechoslovak Republic has es- 
tablished a consulate in Minneapolis, 
with C. E. Proshek in charge. 

Hugo Hanaford, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is in Minneapolis this week. 

James D. Fraser, Minneapolis grain 
trader, plans to leave in two weeks for a 
visit to his old home in Scotland. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, who 
has been in the Orient, is expected home 
about June 1. 

Kelly Witter, Kansas City feed job- 
ber, spent May 21-22 in Minneapolis, on 
his way to the feed manufacturers’ con- 
vention at West Baden. 

Charles C. Blodgett, assistant sales 
manager of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was in Minneapolis last 
week, visiting old friends. 

A. C. Loring, president, and Charles 
S. Pillsbury, vice president, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned last week from Europe. 

Frederick C. Lyman, treasurer of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., Minneapolis, has 
been elected a director of the Capital 
Flour Mills, Inc., durum miller, St. Paul. 

E. P. Mitchell, manager of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Kansas City, visited 
the Minneapolis office following the Iowa 
bakers’ convention at Des Moines last 
week. 

The Morris (Minn.) City Mills, of 
which G. H. Stewart is manager, is 
building up an important local trade, 
making daily deliveries by truck. Mr. 
Stewart was in Minneapolis last week 
looking for a salesman. 

Mrs. Eliza Paddock Sudduth, Min- 
neapolis, mother of W. H. Sudduth, vice 
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president of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, died May 18, in her eighty- 
eighth year. Mrs. Sudduth had made 
her home with her son here since 1899. 
Priot to that she lived in Waseca, Minn. 


F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Ruenitz and their son, 
John, plans to sail June 9 for Europe. 
They will spend two months in Italy, 
Switzerland and France and, after a 
week in England, will embark Aug. 11 
for home. 


The Inland Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, which now owns the 1,200-bbl mill 
formerly operated by the Red Crown 
Milling Co., is overhauling the plant and 
installing a complete line of wheat clean- 
ing equipment. A. L. Goetzmann, the 
manager, expects to begin operating in 
about a month. 


Among Minneapolitans attending the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ annual 
convention at West Baden, Ind., this 
week are Donald G. Lowell, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Ora A. McCrea, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Harry L. Reinshagen, 
Cereal By Products Co., and James P. 
Hessburg and O. L. Haertel, Hiawatha 
Grain Co. 


Armand C. Harris, for almost 50 years 
a traveling salesman in the Northwest 
for various cracker manufacturing con- 
cerns, died recently at his home in St. 
Paul. For the last 10 years he had been 
connected with the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. Mr. Harris was 71 years old and is 
survived by his widow and a son and 
daughter. 

oo 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


There were very few flour buyers in 
the market last week. The unsettled ac- 
tion of wheat evidently did not impress 
them as to price permanency, and there 
was little done in the way of new flour 
bookings. Some of the offers mills re- 
ceived were so far under the market that 
they were given no consideration. Others 
resulted in scattered sales being made. 

The durum mill still carries some old 
contracts, on which deliveries continue 
to be made. New business is quiet. 

Quotations, May 19, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1928 1927 
Wirat MEBORe .cccecces $7.70@8.05 $7.55 @7.80 
Second patent ....... 7.20@7.50 7.30@7.55 
First clear, jute...... 6.75@7.15 6.40@6.65 


Second clear, jute.... 5.95@6.20 5.45@5.70 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MAY 18-19 wcrccccdccccce 16,210 44 
Previous week ..........2. 13,280 36 
WOE GOD ses ricncdececscces 10,770 29 
TWO FORTE BOO. ..cccesccces 16,385 44 


NOTES 


F. A. Huttner, of the McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., Minneapolis, was on ’change 
last week. 


Gilbert E. Peterson, secretary of Turle 
& Co., and a member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade since 1916, died May 15 
as the result of an operation. He was 
39 years of age. J. D. Collinson and 
P. H. Merritt, of the Minneapolis office 
of Turle & Co., were here to attend the 
funeral on May 19. 

F. G. Cartson. 
oo 


MONTANA 


Regardless of the fact that the wheat 
market was somewhat steadier last week, 
there is no apparent change in the atti- 
tude of flour buyers. Only cases of dire 
need produce any new business and, due 
to keen competition, prices obtainable 
are far from satisfactory. 

With shipping directions only fair and 
with little new business forthcoming, 
mills soon may have to curtail produc- 
tion. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, car lots, 
98-lb cottons, May 19: spring first patent 
$8 bbl, standard patent $7.80, first clear 
$7.50. 

NOTES 

The Mark P, Miller Milling Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, has sold its Joston, Mont., 
elevator to the State Elevator Co., Cas- 
cade. 

The annual meeting of the Montana 
division of the Northwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board will be held at Bozeman 
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on June 28. Plans for handling an ex. 
cellent crop of grain will then be formy- 
lated, 


The Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Ele. 
vator Co. has disposed of the remainder 
of its Manhattan property, consisting of 
a mill building and elevator, to E. My. 
Wright, Manhattan. Mr. Wright was 
local manager for the Cascade company 
at Manhattan before the mill was dis- 
mantled and the machinery moved to 
Cascade. 


The Great Falls Chamber of Commerce 
is considering a proposal of C. M. Strau- 
man, Moccasin, Mont., to build a termi- 
nal elevator at Great Falls. C. R. Mc- 
Clave, president of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., told the executive committee 
last week that while his company was 
not opposed to having a terminal ele- 
vator at Great Falls, both the Royal 
Milling Co. and the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. have ample facilities to take care of 
storage needs. Some years ago the legis- 
lature enacted a law for a state owned 
terminal elevator at Great Falls, but no 
appropriation has been made. 

oS 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. WILL 
BUILD LARGE COTTON MILL 


Attanta, Ga.—A site of about 1,300 
acres southwest of the city of Talladega, 
Ala., has been acquired by the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, where it is 
planned to start construction some time 
during the coming summer of a cotton 
mill to supply cloth for various of the 
Bemis bag plants throughout the coun- 
try. An investment of approximately 
$3,000,000 is to be made in the erection 
of the mill at Talladega, and in addition 
a village of about 300 houses for em- 
ployees will also be constructed. 

oo > 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR TO BE 
BUILT AT GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A new company, 
known as the Wheat Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Terminal Co., is being incorporated 
in North Dakota for the purpose of 
building a terminal elevator at Grand 
Forks to aid in handling the increasing 
business of the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association. Incorporators are 
the directors of the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association, Agricultural Co- 
operation for May 12 reports. 

The new terminal is to be a fireproof 
structure, modern in every detail of con- 
struction and equipment, it is stated. It 
will be used for cleaning, mixing, condi- 
tioning, and drying grain, “in order that 
the North Dakota and Montana wheat 
of high protein content may be in con- 
dition to receive favorable premiums on 
the market.” 

“As many North Dakota and Montana 
farmers’ elevators are signing contracts 
to deliver wheat to the association,” it 
is explained, “the management considers 
it necessary to control terminal space at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, and to have 
some place in North Dakota for mixing 
and conditioning grain. Plans provide 
that the elevator may also handle grain 
other than that delivered by members of 
the wheat growers’ association.” 

oo > 
CHASE MANAGERS MEET 

Curcaco, I1t.—The Chase Bag Co. held 
a meeting of its department heads and 
branch managers at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here on May 138-16. Those 
in attendance were: C. R. Decker, vice 
president, Chicago; L. D. Falls, treas- 
urer, Memphis; Duane Hall, secretary, 
New York; E. J. Hurni, assistant treas- 
urer, New York; Wyeth Allen, chief en- 
gineer, Milwaukee; F. J. Danner, traf- 
fic manager, Chicago; H. L. Condon, ex- 
port manager, New York; H. F. Hunter, 
assistant general sales manager, Chicago; 
E. C. Benington, manager, Buffalo; J. 
A. Skinner, manager, Minneapolis; H. S. 
Jones, manager, Kansas City; Carl Ho- 
pusch, manager, New Orleans; D. 
Kressler, manager, Toledo; William Mur- 
doch, manager, St. Louis; J. A. Roach, 
manager, Memphis; E. A. Vallee, assist- 
ant manager, Milwaukee; E. K. Lud- 


ington, Jr., St. Louis; C. R. Decker, Jr», 


and G.* Hamilton, engineering depart- 
ment, Milwaukee; K. L. Allen, manager, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio; B. Deutsch, man- 
ager, Cleveland. 
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Meeting the Cfood Chad Mania 


T is one part of a manufacturing business to 

make goods, but a vastly more important one 

to sell those which are manufactured. You 

cannot force people to buy your wares, but 

must create in them a desire for what you 
have to sell. This is just as true of the milling in- 
dustry as it is of any other. 

For ages the manufactured product of wheat has 
been the principal part of man’s food, and so engrossed 
have the millers become in putting out the best article 
possible that a great many of them have lost sight of 
the advertising side of the business, that is, the creat- 
ing of a desire on the part of the public for white 
flour, with the result, as you too well know, that the 
consumption of flour and its manufactured products 
is on the toboggan, and has been for some time. 

This is the keenest age of advertising the world 
has ever known. Some of the best minds are engaged 
in the advertising game, quick to see an opportunity 
and quick to take advantage of it. 

You are familiar with the consumption of wheat 
in this and other countries, so I will not bore you 
with statistics. You also know that the wheat con- 
sumption in the United States has decreased one bushel 
per person in the last five years, and there must be 
reasons for this. 

One reason is an economic one: our people as a 
whole were never more prosperous, American labor 
is on a higher wage scale than ever before, and this 
permits the purchase of high-priced substitutes for 
white flour. 

You will remember that during the World War a 
great conservation program was staged; the allies 
needed flour, and through the Food Administration the 
most stupendous advertising campaign the world has 
ever known was put on, and this, hooked up with a 
patriotic spirit, worked almost a miracle. 

Our visible amount of wheat for export was only 
about 20,000,000 bus wheat, yet the effect of this 
advertising campaign was so great that by substitution 
and conservation we actually exported 141,000,000. 

The effect of this campaign was bound to be felt, 
especially since nothing has been done since to put 
flour back to the place it enjoyed before this period 
of conservation. Quick to grasp an opportunity, a 
horde of “food faddists” and “health cranks” have 
arisen to confuse the mind and warp the judgment of 
people on what and how to eat. 

The result of this adverse situation has been the 
introduction of a wave of faddism, the con- 
version of hundreds of thousands of otherwise 
sane people to the belief that white flour 
products are injurious to health, and the set- 
ting up of a s of so-called “health doc- 
tors” who are waxing fat upon the proceeds 
obtained from a misinformed and an unin- 
formed public. 

Even the reputation of the legitimate med- 
ical profession is attacked in the mad scram- 
ble to sell boxed, packed and canned foods, 
systems of diet, systems of exercise, etc., pur- 
porting to be the saving panacea for every 
ill under the sun. 

Some of these faddists are ignorant 
fakers; others are sincere, but deluded by 
unanswered statements derogatory to white 
flour; others know better, but there is noth- 
ing sensational in telling the truth, and their 
living depends on the notoriety they can gain 
by attacking established customs; and, if you 
will note, you will most always find that these 
attackers of white flour have something which 
mie wish to foist on the public at a fabulous 

rice, 

A few years ago such a banal question 
as health and diet was given but little atten- 
tion by the press, while today columns and 
ae pages are devoted to these sub- 

8. 

_ People reading such articles by Dr. Blank naturally 
think of their family physician; they do not stop to 
think that the name “doctor” might apply to the med- 
ical doctor, osteopathic doctor, chiropractor doctor, 
dentist, veterinarian, college professor, minister of the 
gospel, and a horde of so-called doctors who are not 
graduated from any school, but take the name of doc- 
tor to add dignity to their prattle. 


An Abundance of “Doctors” 


Our legitimate doctors spend six years in the study 

of their profession, and at the end of that time 
realize how little they know on the subject of treating 
the human body, so the day of the specialist has come, 
where men devote their time to study and research 
Tegarding one subject. On the other hand, we have the 
class of so-called doctors who in a few months obtain 
a doctor’s degree, and a horde of others who have no 
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doing it.” 


reason. 


‘By H. T. Corson 


school of any kind back of them, but take the name 
“doctor,” and very learnedly proceed to save humanity. 

One way in which the milling and baking industries 
can help to better this condition would be to back 
our legitimate doctors in their fight for legislation to 
compel all schools teaching any method of. correcting 
human ills to have an educational requirement of at 
least a two-year college course, and then four years 
of instruction in their own school on the system of 
treating the human body. Our doctors then would at 
least have some understanding as to what they were 
trying to do, and most of the present-day quackery 
would be eliminated. 


Derogatory Statements Unanswered 


IF you hear a statement made often enough, and that 

statement is not contradicted, you will take it as a 
fact. That is what has happened to white flour. 
Legitimate doctors do not advertise, so the statements 
derogatory to white flour go unanswered. The most 
extravagant statements are made, conveying the mis- 
information that all our diseases are due to the con- 
sumption of white bread. Rickets, tuberculosis, rheu- 
matism, pellagra, beriberi, malnutrition, dental decay, 
pyorrhea, diabetes, cancer, scurvy and appendicitis 
have all at one time or another been attributed to the 
use of white bread. 

The facts are, white bread is of only recent origin. 
Hippocrates, called the father of medicine, who lived 
and wrote some 450 years B.C., tells us that the science 
of medicine had its beginning in the effort of men 
and women to find a better and smoother diet. The 
people ate coarse grains and vegetation, much as our 
herbivorous animals do, and these foods, being hard to 
o—, caused a high infant death rate. He was fa- 
miliar with tuberculosis, diabetes and rheumatism, and 
children suffered from rickets. 

The fossil remains of the Rhodesian man, living 
some 30,000 years ago, show evidence of pyorrhea, 
and the teeth of the old Egyptian mummies are notori- 
ously bad; scurvy became widespread in the time of 
Columbus, and appendicitis under another name af- 
flicted early man. Pellagra was rife in 1735, and 
beriberi is of great antiquity. 

No new disease appeared with the introduction of 
white flour. Our faddists hark back to the diets and 
living conditions of the past, “back to nature,” etc. 
“Good old times” is an expression that typifies the 
mental attitude of a large portion of mankind. 


‘representing the bakers. 


R. CORSON, who conducts the publicity 
work of the National Food Bureau, Wichita, 
Kansas, believes that consumption of flour will 
never be increased by such slogans as “Eat More 
Bread.” People are now eating all they can hold, 
he says. “But if you can give them a reason why 
they should eat more bread, they will come nearer 
And there are slogans and slogans. 
“Bread Is Your Best and Cheapest Food” is one 
that seems to Mr. Corson to offer a real and potent i 
He thinks it would greatly help. “Couple it. 


in strength. The armor in the Tower of London is 
too small for the modern man. The modern Marathon 
runners are swifter than the old; the history of sports 
is a history of broken world records. 

For the purpose of gathering facts on diets, etc., 
and putting them before the people, the millers of 
south central Kansas and a few of the bakers formed 
the National Food Bureau, an organization for the 
dissemination of food facts, realizing that if the facts 
as to foods are put before the people, white flour will 
be glorified and have its proper place in the diet. 

The National Food Bureau is a millers’ and bakers’ 
organization, officered by millers and bakers. The pres- 
ent officers are: president, Roger S. Hurd, of the Red 
Star Milling Co; secretary, George M. Lowry, of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co; treasurer, D. S. Jackman, of 
the Kansas Milling Co. 

An executive committee of four has charge of the 
finances and approval of the campaign put on. The 
present executive committee is: B. Anderson, J. 
H. Carr, and C, C. Kelly, millers, and J. E. Murray, 
I am their paid manager. I 
have nothing to sell. 

In our campaign for the dissemination of food 
facts, we found the country overrun with health lec- 
turers, health doctors with special diets and systems 
of exercise for sale, aluminum ware salesmen, all try- 
ing to work on the emotions of the people to foist 
on them what they had to sell. They always talk 
glibly on questions of health and diet, and attack 
white flour. 

Generally, their method of approach is to first call 
on the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce in the 
city they wish to work, get the names of the leading 
club women of the city, call on them and, being gifted 
with gab, generally sell their idea to a few of the lead- 
ers, and the show is on. 


The Importance of Health 


THEIR principal method is to work on the health 

side of the question. Naturally, people are inter- 
ested in prolonging their stay on this earth, and health 
is more talked about and written about than any other 
subject today, unless it be religion. 

On Dec. 14, last, one of the so-called health doctors 
dropped into Arkansas City, Kansas, and called on the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, but our work 
had apprised him of the game generally played by 
these fake health doctors, so he proceeded to secure 
what information he could. This celebrated 
health doctor said she was a pupil of Dr. 
McCoy, of California, and if you want to 
know who Dr. McCoy is, read the April, 1927, 
number of Hygeia. 

Quoting from the circular which this 
learned doctor used: “Have your white flour 
cut out; white flour is good for the surgeon, 
for the miller, for pet diseases; the best 
friend of the sanitarium and the dentist. 
White flour . . . eats away the teeth, but 
it is rough on rats and bugs, because it is 
not good enough for them to eat. Don’t for- 
get that you cheat your own body and those 
for whom you are responsible when you eat 
. It increases the prevalence of uric 
acid diseases, indigestion, constipation, ap- 


this up with a campaign to dispel the idea that 
white flour is injurious, and you will find people 
eating more bread. The wheat problem will be 
solved, and I think that is the only way it ever 
will be solved, namely, by domestic consumption.” 
A portion of Mr. Corson’s address to the Millers’ 
National Federation convention at Chicago, from 
which these statements are taken, is reprinted on 
this page. 





pendicitis, cancer, and nervous diseases.” 
“Prohibition of the use of white flour 
would be a step toward the improvement of 
the mental, moral and physical health.” 
Then this learned doctor takes a rap at 
the legitimate medical profession. “Physi- 
cians persist in stuffing their patients with 
too much food, especially consumptives and 
others where the tissues are wasting away.” 
The country is full of these lecturers. 
This one’s particular scheme was to first 


It is a wise provision of nature that man remem- 
bers only the pleasant things of his t. Time throws 
a halo over childhood and gives added glory to events 
of his youth. The selfishness, disease, meanness, sor- 
row, etc., of former years are all but wiped out by 
the soothing hand of time. 

The oldest inhabitant will tell you that it never 
snows as it did when he was a boy, that the- younger 
generation are weaklings compared to the stalwart 
athletes of his boyhood, whose feats of strength and 
keenness of eye are unmatched today. Through con- 
stant reiteration these pessimists spread the idea that 
the race is degenerating. 

Statistics, however, tell another story. During the 
time of the Romans the span of life was less than 30 
years; 200 years ago it was barely 30 years; today it 
is about 60. In all these years man has grown fitter 


and better; he has improved in stature, in health and 


frighten the people as to what they had been 
eating, and then sell her course of life 
saving diets for $5 per. 

One of these learned lecturers was in Wichita not 
long ago, and as a monumeft of his wonderful work 
introduced the marvelous “Health Messenger,” and 
recommended that his hearers purchase it and follow 
its teachings if they would live long and prosper. 

All this is silly rot, but people fall for it because 
it is put before them in a sensational manner and they 
seem to want sensation; on the other hand, the truth, 
while it is available if one wants to search for it, in 
this day of rush is apt to be read only when it is 
handy. 

Eprror’s Norr.—A further account of the activities 
of the National Food Bureau may be found elsewhere 
in this issue where another portion of Mr. Corson’s 
speech before the Millers’ National Federation has been 
summarized in the report on the Federation’s conven- 
tion at Chicago. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Last week’s business among Kansas 
City mills was slightly better in volume, 
although there still was an absence of 
any large or medium-sized bookings. 
Small sales of mixed, one, two and three 
car lot sizes were virtually all that were 
made, There was no sale for as much 
as 10,000 bbls. 

The average sales of Kansas City mills 
last week represented between 25 and 30 
per cent of their capacity. One or two 
of the smaller companies did slightly 
better than half capacity. Interior mills 
averaged about the same as those in 
Kansas City, but there were a few ex- 
ceptional ones that booked as high as 
150 per cent. These showings, no doubt, 
were occasioned by a few large orders 
that happened to go that way. 

Export Business.—There has been no 
change in the export situation for several 
weeks. Kansas City and interior Kan- 
sas mills, with their wheat prices at the 
level that they are, cannot compete with 
Texas, Buffalo and Canadian mills. 
Especially is this true of European mar- 
kets, where there is virtually nothing 
being sold. To a lesser extent it is also 
true of the West Indies. A few of the 
southwestern mills are meeting this com- 
petition with cut prices. It was the 
experience of one interior export man- 
ager last week that European bids were 
as much as $1.80 too low. In one par- 
ticular case an importer bid on 20,000 
bbls export straight 11 per cent protein 
flour, basis bulk, Kansas City, at $5.70. 
The mill interested made a counter bid 
of $6.25, but no business was done at 
that price, the importer claiming that 
$5.70 was the selling quotation of another 
mill. Quotations, basis bulk, Kansas 
City: export straight, $6.25@6.75 bbl; 
first clear, $5.60@6.50; second clear, $4.60 
@5.20. 

Shipping Directions.—Directions are 
fair. Kansas City production was main- 
tained at 68 per cent of capacity, the 
same as the week before. Two of the 
smaller mills were run on seven-day 
schedules. It is quite likely that produc- 
tion this week will be lighter, as all mills 
claim that directions are easing off. 

Prices.—Quotations are 25@30c lower. 
They have not followed the wheat mar- 
ket to the full extent of its decline, be- 
cause of further weakness in millfeeds. 
Quotations, May 19, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.90@8.35 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.50@7.85; 
straight, $7.30@7.55; first clear, $5.85@ 
6.75; second clear, $4.85@6.45. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 13-19 ...... 315,360 187,134 59 
Previous week .. 315,360 196,419 62 
Year ago ....... 323,760 197,371 61 
Two years ago... 330,960 149,845 45 
Five-year average .........eeeeeeee 51 
Ten-year AVeETABE ...... cece eecees 51 

KANSAS CITY 
May 13-19 ...... 197,700 135,968 68 
Previous week .. 197,700 134,897 68 
Year ago ....... 175,500 137,629 78 
Two years ago... 151,500 96,508 63 
Five-year average .........eeeeeeee 53 
DOMGRE BVOTORS ossccccrccceseces 51 
WICHITA 
May 13-19 ...... 62,400 36,332 58 
Previous week .. 62,400 32,458 52 
Year ago ....... 62,400 48,847 78 
Two years ago... 62,400 29,647 47 
ST. JOSEPH 

May 13-19 ...... 47,400 35,092 74 
Previous week .. 47,400 47,835 101 
Year ago ....... 47,400 31,449 66 
Two years ago... 47,400 39,964 84 





SALINA 
May 13-19 ...... 46,800 30,739 66 
Previous week .. 46,800 40,399 86 
Year ago ....... 37,800 28,694 76 
Two years ago... 35,400 27,075 76 
ATCHISON 
May 13-19 ...... 30,900 26,015 84 
Previous week .. 30,900 24,419 82 
TORF GBS cocvess 29,700 26,257 85 
Two years ago... 29,400 16,768 57 
OMAHA 
May 13-19 ...... 27,300 27,580 101 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,888 91 
WOOF GBS weccces 27,300 22,144 81 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,328 81 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Ee SUE cover esskeeeeevetesseevesees 36 
PFOVIOUS WOOK wos cccccsccscccccccccece 39 
TERP BHO co cccccscvresvevicvscevecs.cos 28 


Of the mills reporting, 1’ reported do- 
mestic business active, 3 fair, 3 quiet, 8 
slow, and 6 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
11,957 bbls last week, 14,130 in the pre- 
vious week, 29,402 a year ago, and 9,283 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


Malcolm D. Smith, manager of the 
Zenith Milling Co., is on a trip in Iowa. 

Representatives of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. met early this week in Kansas 
City for sales conferences. 


Don C. Graham, flour broker, and his 
wife, are touring the central states. They 
expect to return this week. 


J. Case, local manager of the Water- 
man Steamship Corporation, visited the 
home office at Mobile last week. 

V. C. Douglas, Chicago, manager of 
the western division of the Taggart Bros. 
Bag Co., New York, was here last week. 


A sample of growing wheat plants re- 
ceived from Lindsborg, Kansas, is alive 
with green bugs, and the plants are 
sickly and blighted. Infestation in this 
district is worst in late wheat. 


One competent observer has estimated 
that there is enough moisture in the 
ground in the largest wheat producing 
counties of Kansas to bring crops safely 
to harvest, even if no more rain falls. 


R. H. Montgomery, Kansas City dis- 
trict sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., has returned from Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he attended the 
convention of the Iowa Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, 

A. R. Hettelsater, president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., was 
in Buffalo last week, inspecting elevator 
tanks being built there by his company 
for the International Milling Co. E. R. 
Jones, vice president, was in Enid, Okla., 
at the same time, in connection with the 
new Pillsbury mill being built there. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, chief of the Grain 
Futures Administration, who passed 
through Kansas City last week en route 
to Enid, where he addressed the conven- 
tion of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Association, May 18-19, complimented 
various grain exchanges for voluntarily 
establishing business conduct committees 
to supervise the trading conduct of mem- 
bers. It has resulted, he said, in a 
marked improvement in trade function- 
ing. 

oo 


HUTCHINSON 


Business among central Kansas mills 
is slow. Sales last week averaged less 
than quarter capacity. Unsteadiness of 
the market is the chief reason for the 
apathetic attitude of buyers. Bookings 
are mostly for single cars for early ship- 
ment. Specifications on old contracts 
are slow. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, May 18: short patent, $8.20 





@8.65 bbl; straight, $7.80@8.15; first 
clear, $6.45@6.70. 
NOTES 

O. J. Allen, manager of the El Paso 
(Texas) Grain & Milling Co., was a local 
Board of Trade visitor last week. 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer, and 
C. C. Kelly, vice president, of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., have returned 
from a trip to the eastern seaboard and 
to Chicago, where they attended the 
Federation meeting. 


The annual Board of Trade election ~ 


will be held on June 5. Frank Sum- 
mers, manager of the Security Elevator 
Co., and R. W. Vance, of the Cunning- 
ham-Vance Grain Co., have been nomi- 
nated for president. C. C. Kelly, of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., and B. F. 
Young, of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., are among those nominated for di- 
rector. 


oo 
ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


An exceptionally quiet flour demand 
was noticeable last week, purchasing be- 
ing confined almost entirely to single 
and mixed cars. No export inquiry at 
all is being received. Mills have dis- 
posed of virtually all of their past due 
contracts, and will enter the new crop 
season with a clean slate. Bookings last 
week averaged 25 to 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

NOTES 

The wheat crop is in wonderful con- 
dition, following abundant rainfall dur- 
ing the past several days. A heavy yield 
is forecast. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Cain Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth, has been confined 
to his home with influenza. 


W. H. Hinkle, sales manager for the 
Blair Elevator Corporation, Atchison, 
has returned from a week’s trip through 
southern Missouri and Arkansas. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is in the 
East. He went there after attending 
the Federation convention last week. 


oo 
OKLAHOMA 


An uncertain wheat market, combined 
with seasonal dullness, restricted trading 
in flour last week. Exports have fallen 
off, and millers are not anticipating any 
great change in present conditions for 
several weeks. The nearness of the har- 
vesting season, too, is a contributing fac- 
tor. rices quoted on May 17: hard 
wheat short patent, $8.10 bbl; soft wheat 
short patent, $8.30; standard patent, 
$7.60@7.70. 

NOTES 

The thirty-first annual convention of 
the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association 
was held at Enid, May 18-19. A. R. 
Hacker, Enid, is president, and C. F. 
Prouty, Oklahoma City, secretary. 

L. Gough, Amarillo, Texas, president 
of the Texas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, recently appeared before the house 
agricultural committee and recommend- 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


RALPH FLETCHER SEY- 

MOUR, one of whose draw- 
ings appears on the cover of this 
week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker, is 
both a designer and a publisher, 
designing type, borders, initials, 
etc., and issuing fine editions of 
classics of English and foreign lit- 
erature. He is also an etcher, 
some of his etchings being on ex- 
hibition in the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee art institutes and the Los 
Angeles Museum of Fine Arts. 
From 1907 to 1917 he was an in- 
structor in composition and deco- 
rative illustrating at the Chicago 
Art Institute. Mr. Seymour was 
born at Milan, Ill, on March 18, 
1876. After studying art as a 
oung man in America he later 
went to Italy to complete his edu- 
cation. His home is at Ravinia, 
Ml. 
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ADD TO HOLES IN ONE 
F. A. Dougherty, of the sales 
department of the Rodney Milling 
Co., brought his vacation to a fit- 
ting close last week when he made 
the seventeenth hole of the Swope 


Park course in one. This exhibi- 
tion terminated a close match, his 
opponent refusing to compete any 
further against such golf. The 
seventeenth hole on this course is 
270 yards long, and par is four. 
































ed that grain and cotton exchanges be 
abolished. 


The Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator 
Co., Plainview, Texas, has completed a 
new storage unit which brings the ca- 
pacity of its elevator to 1,000,000 bus. 


oo 
SALINA 


There has been no improvement in 
new business, although mills are receiy- 
ing fairly satisfactory shipping instruc- 
tions on old contracts. Exports are very 
light. Prices have followed the market 
closely, and were lowered last week. 
Quotations, May 17, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: short patent, $8.10@8.50 
bbl; 95 per cent, $7.90@8; straight, $7.75 
@7.80. 

NOTES 

Victor Hinojosa, export manager of 
the Robinson Milling Co., is in Chicago. 

Continued rains have benefited wheat 
in this territory, and prospects are very 
bright. , 

Green bugs are infesting wheat fields 
in the vicinity of Lindsborg, Kansas, 
This is a pest unusual to this state. 

John K. Pickerill, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., returned last 
week from a seven weeks’ trip in the 
central and eastern states. 


Holdings of $926,736 in real estate, 
personal property and equities in Salina 
companies are itemized in an appraisal 
of the estate of the late H. D. Lee, 
“ape of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 


E. J. Pyke, of Joseph Pyke & Sons, 
Liverpool grain importers, visited the 
Salina Board of Trade last week, and 
made inspection trips through the wheat 
fields of this territory. He went from 
here to southern Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and later plans to visit Mississippi. 

oo > 
TEXAS GROCERY TRANSFER 

The Waples-Platter Grocer Co., one 
of the largest wholesale concerns in 
Texas, has purchased the Carter Grocer 
Co., Fort Worth, the largest and oldest 
wholesale grocery house in western Tex- 
as. Some $250,000 worth of stock 
changed hands in the deal. Both com- 
panies handle a large quantity of flour, 
meal and feedstuff. 


oo 

MISSOURI COUNTRY MILL TO IMPROVE 

The Silex (Mo.) Mills, 125 bbls daily 
capacity, will remodel its plant and add 
equipment to enable it to grind hard 
winter wheat. The General Mill Equip- 
ment Co., Kansas City, will furnish the 
additional machinery, including grain 
cleaners and one of its new quick wheat 
tempering devices. 


oo] 

NEW PHOENIX, ARIZ., GROCERY 

The Western States Cash & Carry 
Wholesale Grocery Co. has opened a 
store at 231 South Fifth Avenue, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. The firm is affiliated with 
the Western States Grocery Co., which 
operates branches in many southwestern 
cities. 


oo 
BREAD HIGHER IN MARION, IND. 
InpIaNn APOLIs, IND.—The price of bread 
in Marion, Ind., has been advanced 2c 
per 1%4-lb loaf. The 1-lb loaf is selling 
at 9c. Bakers who made the advance 
said that their flour stocks had run low, 
and that they had had to replace this 
ingredient at a higher price. 
<_< 
ALLIS-CHALMERS AT GRAND RAPIDS 
The Grand Rapids, Mich., branch of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has been moved to 310 Building & Loan 
Building. It is in charge of G. C. Cul- 
ver, and is a branch of the Detroit office. 
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Be ee ee) ee ee SO LE EE a nS EE LE SE. 


TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour is be- 
low normal. Most mills have a good 
volume of domestic business on their 
books, but new orders are not replacing 
the amounts delivered. Buyers are bear- 
ish in their views. Most mills are run- 
ning well up to capacity, but competi- 
tion is keeping prices close to cost and 
profits are not what they should be. 
Prices declined 20c bbl on May 14. Quo- 
tations, May 19: 


May 19 May 12 
Top patent ........seeee. $8.40 $8.60 
PT ssescnes soe ¢e0ee.0e 8.15 8.35 
Second patent ........... 7.80 8.00 
Export patent ........... 7.60 7.80 
Peat CIOMF 2. ccccccccceses 6.70 6.90 
Graham flour ............ 7.10 7.30 
Whole wheat flour ....... 7.10 7.30 


All per barrel, in bags of 98 Ibs, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winters 
remain scarce, and the market is almost 
nominal. Occasionally car lots are of- 
fered by country mills, but most of the 
current movement is in mixed cars. De- 
mand is dormant, owing to abnormally 
high prices. Compared with a week ago, 
bulk lots are 10c bbl higher. Quotations, 
May 19: best quality soft patents $8.40 
bbl and seconds $7.90, in 98-lb new jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; blended springs and winters, best 
grade $7.80, seconds $7.60, in 98-lb jutes, 
mixed cars; bulk lots export patent, in 
buyers’ bags, seaboard freights, $6.50; 
Montreal, in secondhand jutes, $6.70; 
Toronto, $6.50. 

Exporting—The larger spring wheat 
mills report some bookings for export, 
but in a general way this branch of the 
trade is quiet. British and European im- 
porters are buying cautiously and in 
quantities much smaller than usual. They 
report their markets supplied for the 
present at lower prices. Other coun- 
tries that take Canadian flour are in the 
same position. Prices asked by mills for 
shipment to the United Kingdom are 6d 
@l1s lower than a week ago. Quotations, 
May 19: standard brands of export pat- 
ent springs, in jute 140’s, c.i.f., London 
or Liverpool, 39s 3d@39s 6d per 280 
lbs; Glasgow, 3d more, May-June sea- 
board. 

Buyers are not interested in Ontario 
winters for export at today’s prices, and 
no sales are reported. A nominal quota- 
tion, based on prevailing prices for 
wheat, would be 43s per 280 lbs, jute, 
cif., Glasgow, June seaboard. 


NOTES 


J. G. Wolverton, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., spent 
two days last week in Toronto. 


C. G. West, representative of the 
Smith Scale Co. in this part of Canada, 
is joining the throng of millers and 
others who are going to Minneapolis for 
the operative millers’ convention. Mr. 
West will leave here on the night of Sat- 
urday, June 2, for Chicago, and will take 
the millers’ special from there to Minne- 
apolis on Sunday night. 


F. J. Sullivan, manager of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., office at Toronto, is 
moving back to Winnipeg, where he will 
become assistant to E. H. Franke, vice 
president of that company. Mr. Sulli- 
van opened the Toronto branch about 
three and a half years ago, and in the 
interval has devoted himself entirely to 
development of Strong-Scott business in 
this part of Canada. He has met with 
considerable success, and incidentally has 
himself popular with the Ontario 

e. 


W. H. McCarthy, general manager of 





Winter Wheat Millers Should Compete 


Toronto, Ont.—Winter wheat millers of Ontario are seriously taking 
stock as to the state of affairs in their industry, and casting about for 


means to improve conditions. 


The advent of a provincial winter wheat farmers’ pool last year made 
a material difference with regard to supplies of wheat available for grind- 
ing, and some in the trade have come to believe that a working arrange- 
ment with the pool will have to be made if milling, as it exists today, is 


to continue. 


Under a plan of this kind the pool might easily be turned 


into a beneficent influence, but, so far, no such arrangement is in sight. 
This is not because. the management of the pool is not sympathetic, but is 
due simply to the fact that no concrete proposal that affords promise of 
success has been put forward. The thing most needed is some means where- 
by supplies of wheat sufficient to enable mills to carry on an uninterrupted 
exporting trade of considerable volume will be always within easy reach of 
mills that cater to that class of business and at prices to enable them to 


compete. 


It is not necessarily the duty of the pool to find this solution of the mill- 
ing problem. On the contrary, the millers themselves might very well get 


together and formulate some proposal that the pool could consider. 


A little 


of the spirit of co-operation among themselves with some such protective 
end in view would do the winter wheat milling fraternity of Ontario a lot 
of good, and until they reach some such basis of common action they can 
hardly expect much consideration from the farmers who compose the pool. 


eon 
Grain Profits to Be Taxed 


Toronto, Ont.—Following a recent decision of the exchequer court of 
Canada, Chester S. Walters, income tax commissioner, has issued the follow- 


ing rules to income tax inspectors: 


Grain brokers and salaried shareholders of companies carrying on the 
business of grain brokers are to be regarded as subject to tax in respect of 
profits derived from grain transactions of every kind, and shall be entitled to 
deduct losses, if any, that arise therefrom, or, in other words, the chief occu- 
pation of the persons above referred to will include the businesses that oc- 
casion profits or losses arising from commissions, private transactions and 
salaries in the buying and selling of grain. This ruling is applicable to the 
income of the taxation period 1927 and thereafter. 

Profits or losses arising from the purchase and sale of grain by indi- 
viduals are not to be brought into account for taxation purposes for years 


prior to 1927. 


OOO OO LOR OOOO OL OSL OS OS 


the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., will be one of the Canadians in at- 
tendance at the operative millers’ con- 
vention in Minneapolis beginning June 4. 
Although in recent years Mr. McCar- 
thy’s duties have been in the executive 
end of the milling industry, he still takes 
a deep interest in mechanical processes 
of every kind and will undoubtedly en- 
joy a few days among his innumerable 
friends in the operative end of the busi- 
ness who will be in Minneapolis for this 
event. 


WINNIPEG 


Flour business last week was not much 
brisker, but a sufficient number of do- 
mestic orders were on hand to keep mills 
operating at full time. Export sales 
show no improvement, and this branch 
of the trade is very dull. Western mills 
appear to be getting the lion’s share of 
a‘ disappointing business. The substan- 
tial break in wheat prices recently has 
not been reflected in flour values. 

For delivery between Fort William 


LO OL OO OO OO OO OL OL OL OOOO 


NEW ALBERTA WHEAT POOL ELEVATOR 
AT VANCOUVER 





A BOVE is shown an engineer's drawing of the new terminal elevator of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool which is under construction at Vancouver. It will be 
ready in time to handle the 1928 crop. Its capacity will be 2,400,000 bus, and 
it will be provided with facilities for receiving 18 cars of grain per hour and 
shipping 60,000 bus. Equipment will include 16 cleaners, each capable of clean- 
ing 1,200 bus per hour, and drying apparatus will take care of 1,000 bus hourly. 
Three ships will be able to load simultaneously at its galleries, which have 20 
spouts, and the dock is 1,400 feet long. The height of the workhouse will be 
some 200 feet, and the tanks number 190, with capacity varying from 2,000 
to 35,000 bus. This sew house, when completed, will provide the Alberta wheat 
pool with space for 4,050,000 bus grain at Vancouver, which, added to the Prince 
Rupert accommodation, will give it terminal space of 5,300,000 bus on the Pa- 


cific Coast. 








and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 19, at $9.45 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.85, and first 
clears at $7.85; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Bakers 
patents were quoted at $8, car lots, basis 
jute 98’s. 
NOTES 


R. J. Marriott, manager of the Cal- 
gary branch of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is due back this 
week from the Orient, where he has 
been on business since early in the year. 


A Winnipeg contracting firm has been 
awarded a $1,250,000 contract for the 
grading of the extension of the Hudson 
Bay Railway from the present terminus 
near Nelson to the new one at Fort 
Churchill. 


A. J. McMillan, manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., and 
W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., both of whom have been in the 
Orient for the past three months, are 
expected back about June 1. 


The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., an- 
nounces its purchase of the rights to 
manufacture, sell and distribute, both 
east and west, the product known as 
“Red River Cereal,” which formerly was 
manufactured and handled by the Red 
River Grain Co., Winnipeg, which com- 
pany recently sold its elevator in Winni- 
peg to the Manitoba wheat pool. 


Up to May 17, farmers in western 
Canada had delivered 880,435,500 bus 
wheat, or only 34,000,000 less than the 
government’s final estimate of yield. A 
conservative estimate of seed and feed 
requirements is 45,000,000 bus, which 
means that the government has under- 
estimated the crop by 11,000,000 bus to 
date, and there are more than two 
months of the crop season still to go. 


Delegates from the English and Scot- 
tish co-operative wholesale societies to 
the third International Wheat Pool Con- 
ference to be held at Regina, June 5-7, 
sailed from Great Britain on May 19. 
The Scotch representatives are John 
Cairns, Peter Malcolm and William 
Smith, and they will disembark at Mont- 
real. A. W. Golightly, J. Oliver and 
A. H. Hobley, the English delegates, 
will proceed first to New York. 
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MONTREAL 


Weakness in wheat caused a reduction 
of 20c bbl in spring wheat flour on May 
14, but there was no other change last 
week, despite the further wheat fluctua- 
tions. Deliveries are again limited to 
old contracts. 

A better export business was done last 
week, prices following wheat. 

Quotations, May 18: first patent $8.40 
bbl, patent $8.15, second patent $7.80, 
export patent $7.60, jutes, net cash, track, 
Montreal rate points. 

There is no change in the winter wheat 
flour situation, and prices continue at 
$6.50@6.60, secondhand jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points. 


NOTES 


Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation. 


W. H. McCarthy, manager of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd.» 
Toronto, J. J. Page, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, A. R. Macdonald, general 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, and J. A. McDonald, of 
McDonald & Robb, Ltd., millers, at Val- 
leyfield, Que., were in Montreal last week. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The action of wheat last week was 
considered unfavorable to flour buying, 
and mills reported little new business. 
Where prices were not too high, there 
was some demand for soft winter wheat 
straights, and also for hard and spring 
wheat clears. Shipping instructions on 
old bookings were active. 

Soft Wheat Flour—What buying was 
done was strictly on a current basis, and 
then only in cases where stocks had 
reached a dangerously low point. Cash 
wheat remained at a figure making flour 
prices necessarily high; consequently, 
buyers are holding back as much as pos- 
sible. Shipping instructions were good 
on old contracts. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Only scattered 
sales of hard winter wheat flour were re- 
ported, and unless there is a material 
change in price levels this condition very 
likely will continue for the balance of 
the crop year. Millers believe that there 
is still a fair quantity of old wheat flour 
to be bought by the baking industry, but 
it is difficult to bring such transactions to 
a satisfactory close under existing cir- 
cumstances. Shipping instructions were 
satisfactory with most mills. 

Ezports.—Little change occurred in 
the export fleld. Buying was only for 
limited amounts, and mostly scattered 
throughout Latin America. Only an oc- 
casional small sale is reported to Europe 
or the United Kingdom. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, May 19: soft winter short pat- 
ent $9@9.50 bbl, straight $7.60@8.30, 
first clear $6.75@7.25; hard winter short 
patent $8.25@8.75, straight $7.25@7.75, 
first clear $6.20@6.60; spring first pat- 
ent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.50@7.90, 
first clear $6.40@6.90. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 13-19 .....ceeseevees 22,800 38 
Previous week ......++5++. 27,500 45 
VOAr ABO 2... csccsvccvscees 26,800 44 
Two years AZO ....-seeeee 20,100 31 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 18219 ...cccccccucces 43,900 50 
Previous week .......++.+:. 47,000 54 
VOM BHO ..cccsccccveceres 43,100 50 
TWO yeQrs AGO ......eeees 33,800 39 


NOTES 


Don C. Graham, Kansas City flour bro- 
ker, was in St. Louis on business last 
week. 

E. H. Leonard, of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., was a re- 
cent visitor in St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Grain Club will hold a 
golf and bridge tournament at the North 
Hills Country Club, May 22. 

F. J. Keating, Kansas City, general 
agent of the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration, called at this office last week. 

A. T. Bales, recently with the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, and who 
was formerly located in St. Louis, visited 
this office last week. 

Clifford R. Heaney, sales manager for 
the Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, vis- 
ited the trade in St. Louis last week en 
route to central and southern states. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Flour demand was limited last week, 
except when buyers’ stocks were so de- 
pleted that ordering was imperative. 
The market declined somewhat, and those 
bakers who might have been inclined to 
buy a little ahead apparently decided to 
await a possible lower level. 





Trading in soft wheat flour was even 
more limited in volume than hard, re- 
plenishments being avoided except in in- 
stances of necessity. 

Foreign trade was virtually limited to 
comparatively small lots for immediate 
delivery. Shipments were 18,110 bags to 
Europe, of which 6,700 went to Rotter- 
dam, 5,000 to Amsterdam, 5,510 to Co- 
penhagen, 650 to Bremen and 250 to 
Gothenburg. Latin American buyers 
seemed inclined to hold off, and this was 
reflected in shipments. 

Flour prices, May 17: 


ro— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.05 $7.70 $10.05 
95 per cent ...... 8.20 7.45 8.90 
100 per cent ..... 8.10 7.10 8.30 
Ce eve est veseccese 7.85 6.90 7.10 
«Meer vee 6.70 6.80 
Second clear ..... ese 6.40 6.65 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 10,790 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended May 17, according to figures 
compiled by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,400 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,700. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 875; 
Tampico, 550; Bluefields, 500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,175; 
Truxillo, 420; Guatemala City, 800; 
Colon, 1,150; Puerto Colombia, 1750; 
Panama City, 100; Guayaquil, 1,000; 
Buenaventura, 360; Santiago, 630; Man- 
zanillo, 150; Antilla, 25; Baracoa, 100; 
Banes, 50; Carupano, 125. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended May 17: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ...... 150 Guayaquil ..... 1,275 
Pee 250 Havana ....... 5,626 
Amsterdam ....5,000 Manzanillo ....1,010 
PC 125 Mayaguez ..... 125 
DE 45% 00606 25 Panama City...2,050 
See See: AP éacavosne 50 
DE Shseceuns 50 Puerto Colombia 750 
ee rere 100 Puerto Cortez .. 375 
Bluefields ..... 594 Puerto Limon .. 225 
Bocas del Toro. .203 Rotterdam ....6,700 
, 650 San Jose ...... 3,050 
Carupano ...... 125 San Juan ..... 1,025 
SN av c006.6 64% 1,150 Santiago ...... 1,448 
Copenhagen ...5,510 Santa Marta... 63 
Gothenburg .... 250 Tampico ....... 550 
Guatemala City. 300 Truxillo ....... 420 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 45,001 bus rye shipped through 
this port, all for Hamburg; 5,027 bus 
wheat for Progreso, and 8,520 sacks 
corn flour for Copenhagen. 

The rice market was generally quiet, 


POSS OSSD 





with some refilling of stocks as replace- 
ments following considerably augmented 
sales, both foreign and domestic. Prices 
were steady in spite of reports from the 
country of ready demand. The following 
figures were posted at the Board of 
Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to May 17 ........ 508,510 1,253,705 

Same period, 1927 ........ 673,745 1,181,424 
Sales— 

Season to May 17 ........ 39,321 303,532 

Same period, 1927 ........ 76,557 436,926 


NOTES 


A. D. McKelvy, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was in New 
Orleans last week. He is spending two 
weeks in this territory. 


Eustis Kerner, office manager for P. 
L. Thomson & Co., has left the city for 
his vacation, which he plans to ‘spend 
with relatives in the state. 

Horace L. Pitcher, southern traveling 
representative for the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, has just re- 
turned from a trip to Kansas. 

Matters of extreme importance to the 
flour trade were discussed at the regular 
monthly meeting of the New Orleans 
Flour Club on May 14. Joseph Egan 
presided. It was indicated that plans 
will be developed, as a result of the 
conference, which will prove of interest 
to both flour sellers and users in this 
territory. 

oS 
MEMPHIS 

New orders for flour are slow, and 
no improvement is anticipated until 
wheat becomes more stable and new crop 
offerings appear. Further declines last 
week seemed to make buyers hold off 
more than ever, and the only orders were 
from those whose stocks had become ex- 
hausted. Even then, only small lots 
were wanted. Another influence of the 
decline was to slow down shipping in- 
structions. 

Expressions in the trade indicate that 
competition from the Far West and from 
the hard and spring wheat sections is 
expected to be keener for the soft wheat 
mills, and some very cheap prices for 
fall shipment are already being received 
from mills in the Pacific states. Buy- 
ers, however, are showing little interest 
in them yet. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., car 
lots, Memphis, May 19: spring wheat 
short patent, $8.90@9 bbl; standard pat- 
ent $8.45@8.90; hard winter short patent 
$8.40@8.75, standard patent $7.65@8; 
soft winter short patent $9.50@10.25, 
standard patent $8.50@8.75; western 
soft patent $8.25@8.50, semihard patent 
$7.40, blended 95 per cent patent $8.25 
@8.50. 

NOTES 

Murray Dean, president of the Dean 
Mill Co., Ava, Ill., was a recent visitor 
at the office of the Central Milling Co. 

E. J. Price, Minneapolis, divisional 
sales manager, recently visited the office 
of the local branch of the Pillsbury Flour 
Milis Co. 


The Refilled Flour Bag 


(Continued from page 724.) 


fore, from the standpoint of economy, 
there is no argument in favor of its con- 
tinued use as a flour container. 

Besides the costs of cleaning, there is 
the very considerable item of freight 
charges. Many of these refilled bags do 
not measure up to the railroad com- 
pany’s requirements and, because of the 
frequent claims for damages caused 
through loss in transit, carriers have 
been talking of advancing the rates on 
shipments in secondhand packages. 

Again, when small bundles or bales of 
empties are shipped by bakers to mills, 
they are not properly protected in cars. 
They are very apt to be handled care- 
lessly, come into contact with shipments 
of other commodities, and are exposed 
to contamination from many sources. 
The return of these empties is always a 
subject for controversy, because of dif- 
ferences in: count. The mill sorts the 
bags and cleans only those fit for use, 
and then the baker usually puts in a 
claim for short count. From every an- 
gle, a dozen valid reasons can be ad- 


vanced for the immediate discontinuance 
of the use of secondhand packages for 
flour, for every one in its favor. 

The handling of secondhand customers’ 
bags is an item of very considerable ex- 
pense to mills. One Minneapolis com- 
pany employs 18 men in its secondhand 
bag department the year around. When 
the bags are received, they are sorted 
and then cleaned by compressed air. A 
suction device, shaped like a flour packer, 
turns the bags inside out and removes 
the flour dust rather effectively, but it 
does not remove caked flour, and does 
not clean the bags sufficiently to war- 
poor putting pure, clean flour into them 
a 


Some bags, especially those coming 
from macaroni factories, are put into a 
hot room overnight, where the tempera- 
ture runs from 160 to 200 degrees. The 
idea of the heat, of course, is to de- 
stroy insect life, but even this method 
is not altogether effective. The eggs 
sometimes remain in the seams of the 
bags and afterward hatch out, regard- 
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less of the precautions taken. The mills 
do what they can to make the bags fit 
for use, but they cannot operate laun- 
dries. 

Many of the larger companies use 
special heavy seamless grain bags, or 
Osnaburgs. Such bags are rather ex- 
pensive, and last for years. They do, 
however, absorb dampness and, in conse- 
quence, become heavily caked. 

The writer recently visited the second- 
hand bag department of a northwestern 
mill and saw several bundles of empties 
being opened that had just been received 
from bakeries. He picked out half a 
dozen of these bags. They were, of 
course, flagrant examples of what a 
flour package should not be, but he was 
assured that they were not exceptional 
cases. Many such are received almost 
daily. The bags were covered with 
grease, oil, tobacco juice and, in one in- 
stance, with blood. Two were covered 
with milldew and infested with larve. 

No attempt, of course, is made to 
clean such bags. These, and the ones 
that are torn or worn out, are set aside 
and returned to the shipper. 

The secondhand bag nuisance is re- 
garded as one source of insect infesta- 
tion in mills. The Millers’ National Fed- 
eration some months ago called attention 
to this fact, and the subsequent expense 
incurred through fumigation and other 
methods to get rid of Mediterranean 
moths and other insects. 

In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that bags received are not always 
immediately refilled and shipped out 
again. After cleaning, they are bundled 
up again, tagged with the name of the 
owner, and stored away on racks with 
bags from hundreds of other customers 
until needed. Therefore, bags received 
from a clean shop may very well be 
piled with those from a dirty one, and 
be in danger of contamination. 

This danger may be multiplied a dozen 
times in the case of small mills that do 
not have the equipment or the space 
necessary for cleaning that the big plants 
have. 

A large majority of the wholesale bak- 
ers of the country undoubtedly take as 
much pride in their establishments as do 
the millers, and are just as zealous of 
their reputation. They do everything 
humanly possible to keep their plants 
sanitary, and they truly are, but like 
every other class, they must suffer for 
the faults of those in their ranks that are 
careless and untrustworthy. No chain is 
stronger than its weakest link. 

The empty bags returned by most of 
the big bakers for refilling are clean, 
and show evidence of care in their han- 
dling. As pointed out above, however, 
there is always danger of contamination, 
regardless of every precaution the mills 
can take. Therefore, the better bakers 
who have not already abandoned the use 
of used bags for flour should co-operate 
with the mills in discontinuing the prac- 
tice. It is strictly to their advantage to 
do so, because of the imminent danger of 
unfavorable publicity. As pointed out 
by the Millers’ National Federation in 
a recent bulletin, the enforcement of the 
pure food laws in the various states is 
becoming more stringent. It is quite 
possible that some food faddist might 
make capital out of the used bag prac- 
tice, and it would be well to forestall 
such a possibility. 

While no concerted action has been 
taken to date by mills to refuse to refill 
customers’ sacks, it is understood that 
negotiations are under way in some sec- 
tions looking toward this end. Some of 
the smaller mills feel that if such a 
move was started, the bag manufactur- 
ers might take advantage of the situation 
and that they would be letting them- 
selves in for additional expense. This, 
however, is not the case. It costs the 
mills good money to handle and clean 
used bags and, in the end, it is the cus- 
tomer who pays for the package. Be- 
sides, there is just as keen competition 
among the bag manufacturers for the 
millers’ business as there is between the 
mills themselves. 

The time apparently is opportune for 
millers and bakers to work together to 
put a stop to this practice, which con- 
stitutes a distinct menace to their busi- 
ness. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


ITHIN recent months there has been evident a 

more wholesome attitude toward bread. The 
pendulum of antiwhite bread faddism has begun to 
swing definitely backward from the extreme to which 
it went a year or two ago under the influence of a 
new epidemic of so-called “health doc- 
tors.” A saner note has begun to ap- 


STEP ON 
THE FOOD pear in the health columns, and even 
CRANK! the reducing fad among women has 


had a definite check, due to warnings 
from the more responsible and intelligent section of 
the medical profession. 

In view of all this it is somewhat discouraging to 
some spectators of this engrossing manifestation of 
human foibles to observe what seems to be a particu- 
larly virulent recurrence of the plague of white bread 
defamation. To those, however, who take a long view 
of the matter, and who know the history of the ancient 
controversy over bread, there is nothing particularly 
alarming in it. On the contrary, the outburst is seen 
by these more hopeful ones as a last rally, a final 
despairing sortie of the undoubtedly defeated enemy. 
The most hopeful element in the situation, in fact, is 
the promptness and vigor with which the revived anti- 
bread epidemic is being combated. 

Briefly, here is a summary of recent food-crank 
activities: Alfred (“Branny”) McCann is at large 
again, this time with the radio as a weapon. A cer- 
tain Dr. Clark has been proclaiming from Chicago, 
also over the radio, that “the whiter your bread the 
sooner you’re dead.” Dr. Frank Crane has been filling 
the syndicate “health columns” of certain daily news- 
papers. with the old familiar hokum about whole grain 
wheat bread as the magic: food for all ages and condi- 
tions, and about the alleged deficiencies and dangers 
of white bread. Dr. J. F. Lyman, a chemistry pro- 
fessor in Ohio State University, has proclaimed that 
certain experiments now being conducted by him upon 
the long-suffering white rat are calculated to prove 
beyond peradventure of doubt that white bread kills. 
And, finally, to the hearty efforts of all these “doctors” 
and gentlemen of the crack-pot nutritional school, 


there is added the propaganda of a certain manufac- — 


turer of aluminum cooking utensils, whose ubiquitous 
agents have the unique habit of squeezing bread into a 
lump and bouncing it upon the floor to prove—well, 


to prove what? 
> >. @& 


HESE wmeretricious and multifarious activities 
have been chronicled in the columns of The North- 
western Miller and American Baker. This journal has 
made protest against them to the culprits in question, 
and has brought evidence of their misdemeanors to the 
attention of those whose interest in 
BREADSTUFFS them is most paramount. The Ameri- 
INDUSTRY can Bakers Association and the Mill- 
AROUSED . i h b 
AT LAST ers’ National Federation have been 
kept informed of the antibread cam- 


\paign, and it is a pleasure to report that the officers 


of those organizations have been energetic in putting 
foot upon the snakes. 

' These are, as has been said, optimistic signs. There 
are other hopeful aspects. For many years The North- 
western Miller and American Baker was virtually 
alone among trade journals in its perpetual warfare 
against the defamer of white bread, who is at last so 
generally recognized as a detractor of all bread.. Now 
it has plenty of company. All the trade journals are 
adding their uproar to the loud chorus of protest, and 
such work as that of the National Food Bureau at 
Wichita, Kansas, is receiving unanimous applause and 
support. Even the daily press is becoming more 
rational minded on the subject, and certainly the man- 
agers of radio stations are showing more and more 
willingness to listen to reason, in view of the hubbub 
that invariably results from carelessness in censoring 
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the radio talks of those who feel that they must tell 
folk what to eat. At least one radio station has shown 
great eagerness to make amends for the fulmina- 
tions of one of its antiwhite bread speakers, and has 
put its facilities at the disposal of The Fleischmann 
Company for a proper broadcasting of the unques- 
tioned and established merits of bread. A report of 
such a lecture appears elsewhere in these columns. 

The cause of the faddists, too, has been badly dam- 
aged through a curiously simple variety of self- 
exposure. Dr. Clark shows his monetary interest in 
the cause of health breads by tacking to the end of 
his health talk by radio an advertisement for his $2.50 
book on proper foods. Dr. Crane naively appends to 
his health editorial a paragraph advertising “Wheats- 
worth,” a brand name for whole wheat products of a 
New Jersey biscuit company. When the thing is boiled 
down to its essence, most of the antiwhite bread propa- 
ganda, after all, is merely advertising, generally of 
some quackery. And the most wholesome aspect of 
the situation is that the long-suffering public is getting 
thoroughly wise to it. 


* ” * 
Fo historical purposes here are some of the recent 
choice bits from the various sources mentioned 
herein: 
“White bread is not even fit for hogs (hawgs).”— 
Dr. Clark. 
“White flour—every bit of the nourishment re- 
moved from it and fed to cattle, who 


JUST FOR get fat on it, then bleached to fool the 
THE SAKE eye.”—The aluminum demonstrators. 
OF A HEARTY 7 

LAUGH “There are two ideas about bread. 


One is old and dead, and the other is 
new and coming. The old idea is that bread must be 
white. People imagine white means purity. It may, 
but it does not always mean sustenance. Plaster may 
be white, and chalk, and 40 kinds of poison. To make 
flour white the millers of the world have refined away 
some of its food value. This has been substantiated 
by scientific research, by men like McCollum, Sherman, 
Funk and others, Investigations by these men were 
given pretty wide circulation through newspapers and 
magazines and, as a result, the people are slowly wak- 
ing up to the fact that white flour and other demin- 
eralized cereals, which they valued so highly, are not 
giving the substance which nature intended her cereals 
to provide. In other words, they were being buncoed 
by a pretty appearance. The new idea is that bread 
should be made from the whole wheat grain; that flour 
should contain all the nutriment that\nature put in 
the cereal. In other words, people are beginning to 
realize that bread is to be eaten, not looked at. This 
idea is gaining ground. Some.years ago it was impos- 
sible to buy a genuine whole wheat loaf in any store 
in New York City; today every large wholesale baker 
is selling whole wheat bread. Two men, Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley and Alfred W. McCann, enthusiastically 
championed the cause of whole wheat.”—Dr. Frank 
Crane. 

As for the Ohio professor, he is merely a step or 
two behind the procession. The white rat business 
has been done—and overdone. All that it can prove 
has already been proved, and this is not that, for a 
rational human diet, white bread is harmful and whole 
wheat bread alone beneficial. There is no essential 
controversy between white and brown bread. Only in 
the minds of the food faddists and their food crank 
followers does any such controversy exist. In the 
minds of reputable scientists and teachers of nutrition 
both have their place in the human diet. Neither is 
harmful, both are vastly beneficial. That the great 
wheat consuming portion of the human race has not 
long ago gone mad under the teachings of the branny 
faddists and given over white bread entirely evidences 
not only the error of these strange people, the food 
cranks, but the instinctive wisdom of that practically 
unvarying 95 per cent which continues to make white 
bread its staff of life. 
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EPRESENTATIVES of all types and classes of 
bakeries are to be found in the list of member- 
ship recently announced by Henry Stude, president 
of the American Bakers Association, for the associa- 
tion’s new trade relations committee, with which Mr. 
Stude himself will act. The list js one 
TRADE RELA- that inspires confidence in the result 
Ss0ne EN of this interesting experiment in self- 
THE BAKING ‘ 
INDUSTRY government in industry. These are the 
names: Frederic H. Frazier, New 
York City; Matt Carpenter, Milwaukee, Wis; Henry 
Conrad, Momence, Ill; Edward Kaulbach, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Alton H. Hastings, Boston, Mass. 

The committee was appointed pursuant to a resolu- 
tion of the board of governors calling for the estab- 
lishment of “a forum for the adjustment of any trou- 
bles that may arise within the industry.” This de- 
velopment clearly reflects a tendency of the times; it 
mirrors the sentiment in American business and po- 
litical life that there should be less government of 
industry and more government within it. 

There is, of course, plenty of need for self-regula- 
tion in industry, the more so, perhaps, since so many 
efforts have been made and are being made to regulate 
it from outside. Self-government, if honestly and 
energetically undertaken, should prove most profitable 
in the end, and the baking industry is both wise and 
forehanded in undertaking it. 

Fortunately the baking industry is young—that is, 
it is young in the sense of having only recently become 
conscious of itself and of its responsibilities and 
powers as an organized industry. It has not, there- 
fore, as many bad habits, perhaps, as some of the 
industries that are older in point of trade mindedness. 
Nevertheless it has inherited from its long past, from 
ils scattered traditions and ungoverned practices, a 
number of trade evils that are becoming more and 
more familiar in these days as subjects for conven- 
tion exhortation and resolution. 

The trade relations group does not believe it is 
possible to clean the industry’s stables all at once. 
Ii does not believe that results can be accomplished 
by edict, proclamation or resolution. It does believe, 
however, that if the industry will support it without 
prejudice and without reservation it may be able to 
point the way out of the wilderness and misunder- 
sianding into which bakers seem to have done a little 
straying. The committee undoubtedly has the indus- 
try’s good wishes; it should have, as well, every active 
variety of assistance. 

* * ¥ 
eee much emphasis can scarcely be placed upon 
the value of an attractive bakery window display. 
For this reason it has long been the custom of The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker to give 
prominence in its columns to descriptions and pictures 
of handsome windows that have been 


HANDSOME brought to this journal’s attention. 
BAKERY Curiously enough, very few bakers vol- 
WINDOW 

DISPL ays unteer such material—it usually has to 


be gathered into the editorial office at 
considerable trouble and expense. This paragraph, 
therefore, is to urge upon retail bakers the idea of a 
little co-operation. If you like to see what other 
bakers are doing in the way of window display, why 
not return the compliment and show them what you’re 
doing? Whenever you’ve achieved what you consider 
@ handsome and profit taking window, just call in a 
local photographer. The benefit will be threefold. 
First of all, it will serve as a fine souvenir of your 
own work; second, it may well be used in the prepara- 
tion of a certain type of advertising matter; and third, 
a print mailed to The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 
ean Baker will find a place among the many pictures 
of other successful displays that appear regularly in 
these columns. In other words, you'll help yourself 
and you'll help others. 
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The Atlanta Convention of the Southern Bakers’ 


HE convention of the Southern Bakers’ As- 

sociation, held this year at Atlanta, Ga., 

May 7-10, was in keeping with the tradi- 

= tions of the association. It abounded with 

good-fellowship and hospitality, each mem- 

ber of the local club being a committee of one to see 

that visitors were made to feel at home and wanted 

for nothing. The weather was disappointingly cool 

during the first three days of the meeting, but this 

was more than made up by the warmth of the wel- 
come extended, 

While the registration went well over the 250 
mark, there were at least two allied tradesmen for 
each baker present. Many of the old-timers, such as 
Gordon Smith, of Mobile, and John Seybold, of Miami, 
were unavoidably absent, and their counsel was missed 
in the discussions with which the convention abounded. 

There was little doing-on the opening day, May 
7, aside from registering and getting acquainted, only 
one executive session being held. A great many took 
advantage of the lack of business to play golf, even 
though it rained. In fact, the golf enthusiasts were 
out on the various courses every day. In the evening 
the president’s dinner was held, followed by a recep- 
tion and dance, 

The meeting proper was called to order by the 
president, Peter R. Nugent, of Savannah, Ga., prompt- 
ly at 10 a.m., May 8. Rabbi David Marx, of Atlanta, 
delivered the invocation, after which W. Hoyt Sutton, 
president of the Atlanta Bakers’ Club, welcomed the 
visitors. He said he had no keys of the city to de- 
liver, because everything was wide open and the vis- 
itors only had to make known their wants. 

In responding, G. A. Selige, president of the Miami 
Bakers’ Club, remarked on the value of a handshake 
to the stranger, and thanked the Atlanta committee 
for the entertainment and program provided. Vision 
and organization were essential to success in any un- 
dertaking, he said, and the preliminary work of the 
Atlanta Bakers’ Club evidenced both. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Nugent reminded 
the bakers that he was not responsible for originating 
the idea of an annual address by the president, and 
that, if they would bear with him, he would make his 
short. The annual convention, he said, meant that 
another milestone had been reached and “we should 
be indeed ungrateful if we did not express our thanks 
and appreciation for the general prosperity and many 
opportunities that have been broadcast throughout our 
section. In our own industry we have many reasons 
to be tharfkful and encouraged. From contact with 
and observations of other lines, I believe the baking 
business has kept apace in its forward movement with 
other lines of industry.” 

Among other things Mr. Nugent said were: “Some 
of our old problems are going to grow in a manner 
which would be hard for us to visualize. Yet, with 
it all, I believe our industry will grow in helpfulness, 
in prestige and in numbers. It is up to us to guide 
the industry in the right path. As new men come in, 
we should show them the way to benefit the entire 
industry. We must never forget that bakers’ bread is 
bakers’ bread to the majority of housewives, and when 
they buy poor bread from one they expect the same 
thing from all others. 


Mr. Nugent and Decimal Weights 


“We are interested in the subject of weights and 
measures. How much longer must we buy flour in 
barrel units? How much is a barrel? How long 
has it been since the average baker saw one? In what 
units does his flour come? Usually in 140-lb jute 
sacks or 98-lb cottons. heiy / not buy in 100-lb sacks, 
a very convenient size for handling and storing, and 
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think how much easier to use in calculations? Flour 
should be bought, sold and packed by the hundred- 
weight. 

“I wonder if at times some of us are not prone 
to shut our eyes and ears to some of the changes which 
are ‘inevitable in our business, and if we are not doing 
this simply because some of the changes may not be 
entirely convenient. 

“Are our salesmen rendering the grocer the best 
service of which they are capable? Perhaps we have 
too many drivers and not enough salesmen. Properly 
trained salesmen would be a boon to any baker. 

“I am afraid there is a tendency in the trade to 
sell price, and not quality. The baker who thinks he 
can get by with anything less than the highest quality 
is foolish. The one who has nothing to sell but a cut 
price is headed in the wrong direction. 

“One of my recommendations would be that our 
association make a study of sales promotion work. I 
would like to see it become such a live organization 
that its members would feel that they could not wait 
12 months from one meeting to another, but that zone 
meetings, state meetings and possibly smaller unit 
meetings, would be demanded at intervals during the 

ear. 

“Associations, however, are nothing more than 
groups of individuals, and cannot become of impor- 
tance until their members are willing to do the work 
assigned to them.” 

The secretary, R. W. Branch, Jr., of Nashville, 
Tenn., in his report said the association now had 370 
members, of which 168 were associate. His report 
indicated that the income of the association had fallen 
off somewhat since it had affiliated with the American 
Bakers Association, under the federation plan, but that 
it still was in a healthy financial condition. This was 
later corroborated by the report of the treasurer, J. 
B. Everidge, of Columbus, Ga., who has been treasurer 
of the association since its formation, and was given a 
warm welcome when he arose to read his report. 


Flies to the Convention 


A feature of the opening session was an outline 
of the program in advance by the vice president, 
Ernest C. Lloyd, of Anniston, Ala. Mr. Lloyd is an 
enthusiastic aviator, flew in his own machine to At- 
lanta, and was introduced by the president as Colonel 
Ernest Lindbergh Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd said that the 
program committee wanted to provide something dif- 
ferent from the usual run of speechmaking, and be- 
lieved it had succeeded, although it had fallen down 
im one respect, viz., it had none but actual bakers on 
the program. The first day was to be devoted to 
questions relating to trade relations, the second to 
production problems, and the third to merchandising. 
The program was arranged for its practicability, wi 
time allowed at the close of each session for discussion. 

Speaking of business conditions throughout the 
South, Eugene R. Black, of Atlanta, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, said that the southern states 
were coming back into their own. Louisiana is pro- 
ducing cane that makes the finest sugar in the world, 
corn and cotton are bringing prosperity to Mississippi 
and Alabama, while diversification in agriculture is 
bringing wealth to the citizens of Georgia. Mr. Black 
spoke in detail of the peach and orange orchards of 
his state, but added that corn had superseded cotton 
as the staple field crop. 

The. closing address on May 8 was made by Thomas 
F. Smith, of Chicago, organization field man for the 
American Bakers Association. Mr. Smith used three 
blackboards to illustrate his remarks and tell the story 
of what the national body is doing for the state asso- 
ciations. affiliated with it. One chart showed how the 
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Ladies in attendance at the Southern bakers’ convention at Atlanta had several enjoyable outings. This picture shows them, with their escorts, in 
front of the Confederate war memorial at Stone Mountain. 


wheat consumption of the country had fallen off in 
1919-20 and, while it had increased somewhat since 
then, it’: was not keeping pace with the increase in 
population. 

Surveys, Mr. Smith said, proved conclusively that 
one reason for the decreased consumption of wheat 
products was that bakers had neglected properly to 
acquaint the public as to the value of commercially 
baked goods. Essentials toward success, he said, were 
an honest desire on the part of bakers to make good 
products, skill on the part of their production depart- 
ments, quality in ingredients used, and proper shop 
equipment. 

He said a questionnaire had been distributed ask- 
ing for information with regard to extension courses, 
bread scoring, home study course, laboratories, re- 
search work, etc., and from the answers received the 
association is to be guided in formulating its future 
activities. 


Production Problems Discussed 


May 9 was designated Production Day, and W. E. 
Doty, Minneapolis, a Washburn Crosby Co. repre- 
sentative and a member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, was placed in charge of the dis- 
cussion on production problems. 

Mr. Doty took a number of queries from the ques- 
tion box, and called upon a number of those present 
to answer them. Briefly, some of the questions and 
answers were: 

Is it better to use yeast food in the sponge, or the 
dough? Answer: In the sponge. Yeast food on top 
of the sponge or in the dough is wasted. 

Can you use more yeast food in a long sponge or 
in a short sponge? Answer: In the short sponge. 

Is there any reason to believe that bread of equal 
quality can be made from low protein and high protein 
flours? Answer: Low protein flour can make just as 
good bread as can high protein, providing the quality 
of the protein is good. 

Is the flavor in bread due more to fermentation or 
to the protein in flour? Answer: Flavor is due more 
to fermentation. 

How can you get rid of insect infestation in sifter 

and conveyor? Answer: Keep the equipment clean; 
run out the bins weekly, and thoroughly clean all cor- 
ners. é; 
What is the longest time a sponge should be al- 
lowed to stand? Answer: Depends entirely upon shop 
conditions and the type of loaf desired, also character 
of flour and other ingredients used. Some sponges 
are ready in four hours; others require six. 

Is it true that the use of too much dusting flour 
makes streaks in bread? Answer: Yes. 

One man asked how to get rid of holes in bread. 
The only specific answer given was to eat them. 

Is it a good plan to use steam in the oven while 
baking? Answer: Depends entirely upon the type of 
leaf wanted. 

How can the proper absorption of flour be deter- 
mined? Many answers were advanced, one being that 
the breaking point of the gluten determined the ab- 
sorption point, but others claimed that this would show 
the maximum and not the proper absorption. The 
answer agreed upon was that the proper absorption 
of any flour is the largest amount of water that flour 
will take up and yield the greatest number of loaves. 

Which makes the best loaf of bread, a stiff dough 
or a soft dough? Answer: A stiff dough. 

At what time is the temperature of the dough 
most important, at the time it is mixed or at the time 
it goes to the make-up equipment? Answer: At the 
times it goes to the make-up equipment, particularly 
in shops where the temperature is not controlled. 
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The way to determine the best type of loaf for 
any community was a question that created consider- 
able discussion. The consensus of opinion was that 
several different types should be placed on the mar- 
ket, and the results carefully checked. The public 
usually decides what it wants, and in the last analysis 
this is the baker’s best guide. 

What is the difference between protein and gluten? 
Answer: They are practically one and the same. 
There is no gluten in flour until water is added. The 
proteins, glutinin and gliadin, plus water, make gluten. 

Accuracy in scaling and weighing, and their in- 
fluence on quality and uniformity, was fully covered 
in a paper written by Thomas E. King, of the King- 
Moeller Co., Inc.. New York. Mr. King was pre- 
vented by illness from attending, but his paper was 
read by J. E. Lange, a representative of his company. 
Mr. King’s address is reprinted in part on page 750 
of this issue. 


The Housewife’s New Methods 


One of the most encouraging talks made at the 
convention was that by Eric Hazel, of Macon, Ga., on 
the production problems of the retailer. He said that 
the baker was the only retailer he knew of who con- 
trolled the manufacture of the goods he sold, and 
his success or failure depended upon his own efforts. 
The trend of the times, Mr. Hazel said, because of 
the desire on the part of the housewife to get away 
from arduous housework, was to depend more and 
more upon prepared foods. Kitchenettes do not en- 
courage home cooking, so women shop every day and 
buy in small quantities. They are willing to pay a 
fair price for a quality product, so if the retail baker 
is alive to his opportunities, there is no limit to what 
he can do. P 

Mr. Hazel said he was sold on his job. With about 
80 per cent of the sweet goods still made in the home, 
the retailer has an almost unlimited field. He can 
give the housewife just as good quality as she could 
possibly make at home, but with the added advantage 
of variety. 

Horace W. Crider, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, was an interested visitor, and 
confirmed all that Mr. Hazel had to say, adding that 
the retailer can change his product every day. Mr. 
Crider gave the bakers some wholesome advice on 
sticking to quality and asking a price that represented 
a fair profit. He said that increased production did 
not necessarily mean increased sales, and cited in- 
stances where bakers had increased production and cut 
price, but failed just the same. The three C’s in busi- 
ness he said were competition, co-operation and com- 
pensation, and without these success was impossible. 
A square deal to competitor and customer alike meant 
& square deal in return. 

Albert Klopfer, of New York, editor of Bakers 
Weekly, was the first speaker at the closing session 
on May 10. He said that much had been written and 
said about the enemies of the business on the outside, 
and not enough about those on the inside, the chief of 
whom is the price cutter. The latter, he said, was 
constantly doing more to bring bread into disrepute 
and decreasing its consumption than all other factors. 

ce cutting is a foolish and costly practice and, 
unfortunately, is not confined to the small baker. 
Bread prices, Mr. Klopfer said, should be influenced 
by the cost of raw materials, and fluctuate accordingly, 
like other food products, such as butter, eggs, etc. 
Touching on chain store competition, he said the bak- 
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ers’ salvation lay in producing a better loaf of bread 
for which the public would be willing to pay the right 
price. 

Building, training, holding and managing a sales 
force was succinctly discussed by William J. Barr, 
of Chattanooga. Mr. Barr was well equipped to han- 
dle the subject, because sales has been his hobby for 
years and he is noted throughout the South for his 
sales organization. He advised his hearers to differ- 
entiate between truck drivers and salesmen, to pick 
healthy men of clean habits, men full of pep and 
honesty. He said that just as much depended upon 
the salesmen as on the production department, and 
as much care should be displayed in their selection. 
Then, when the right men have been employed, treat 
them right. Take an interest in their private affairs, 
their families, their favorite sports and, above all, see 
that their compensation is right, so that they will be 
satisfied and work for you as well as with you. 

Leroy E. Rogers, vice president of the American 
Baking Co., Atlanta, and a member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers Association, made 
a short but very interesting address on dealer contact 
and advertising. He said that many bakery owners 
do not give the consideration they should to the deal- 
ers who distribute their product to the consumers. The 
grocer, Mr. Rogers said, should be considered almost 
a part of the baker’s sales force, and his interest and 
co-operation should be secured. He pointed out the 
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care that was taken in buying ingredients, the skill 
and pains necessary to produce an appetizing piece of 
goods, and then the unconcern displayed as to how it 
reached the consumer through the grocer. 

Touching on advertising, Mr. Rogers said this was 
necessary to attain success, but that great care should 
be taken as to the medium used. He advised the bak- 
ers to appropriate just. as much money as possible for 
advertising and then, if they did not know anything 
about advertising themselves, to place the spending of 
their appropriation in the hands of those who made 
a specialty of advertising. 

Developing a cake market was very ably discussed 
by A. Geilfuss, of Spartanburg, S. C., the first presi- 
dent of the Southern association. Without high class 
ingredients, he said, no baker, regardless of how skill- 
ful he may be, can produce a cake that will compete 
with that of the housewife. Temperatures play an 
important part in cake making, not only during bak- 
ing but in properly caring for the ingredients. Great 
care should be used in mixing, because improper mix- 
ing has ruined many a good batch of ingredients. 
After mixing, the cakes should be gotten into pans 
with as little handling as possible. The temperature 
of the oven should depend upon the variety of the 
cake. In cold weather, the cake should not be baked 
as much as in the summer. In summer, if the cake 
contains too much moisture, it is subject to mold. 

After baking, the cakes should be allowed to cool 
before icing. Icing is an important factor. A good 
cake is often spoiled by a poor icing, consisting only 
of sugar and water. A majority of the consuming 
public buys cake alone on the icing, and too much 
time cannot be spent in an effort to make good icing. 
After icing, the cakes should be placed in an icing 
drying room and, when ready to wrap, should be 
wrapped immediately. A neat and attractive package 
should be used for eye appeal. 

The modern housewife, Mr. Geilfuss said, is trying 
to keep out of the kitchen as much as possible, and is 
favorably inclined toward cake of quality at a reason- 
able price. Bakers, therefore, who produce quality 
cakes will win out. Nothing will drive a housewife 
back to home baking more quickly than poor bakery 
goods. 

Charles R. Roberts, of Knoxville, Tenn., a past 
president of the association, instead of talking on retail 
sales as scheduled, summed up the talks made by 
those who had preceded him on the program. He 
called attention to the good things the others had to 
say, and advised his hearers to take home with them 
and put into personal application the many sugges- 
tions advanced. 

The resolutions committee brought in its report, 
thanking all those responsible for the success of the 
meeting, particularly the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees and the Atlanta Bakers’ Club. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominations committee was unan- 
imously adopted, resulting in the following elections: 
president, Ernest .C. Lloyd, Anniston, Ala; vice presi- 
dent, William J. Barr, Chattanooga, Tenn; treasurer, 
J. B, Everidge, Columbus, Ga; executive committee: 
W. Hoyt Sutton, Atlanta, Grooms Mattingly, Hatties- 
burg, Miss., T. D. Taylor, Albany, Ala., E. Strothers, 
Albany, Ala., A. Srochi, Atlanta, Peter R. Nugent, 
Savannah, Ga., and W. H. La Fever, Jacksonville, 
Fla., the latter représenting the allied trades. Thomas 
McGeough, of Birmingham, installed the officers, and 
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F. B. Evers, of Nashville, presented Peter R.. Nugent 
with the past president’s badge. 

The follow were appointed delegates to rep- 
resent the Southern association at the 
the American. Bakers Association: W. N. Craig, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., J. B. Arnot, Jacksonville, Fla., and T. 
D. Taylor, Albany, Ala; alternates, E. Strothers, Al- 
bany, Ga., and E. E. Essig, Birmingham, Ala. 


Convention Chaff 


T. M. Arden, the Jacksonville, Fla., representative 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., won a Gladstone bag 
in the poker tournament for the men. 

Joseph L. Walker, sales manager for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and E. A. Zirnheld, of 
the Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, accompanied by 
their wives, left on May 9 for Cuba, planning to 
return in time to attend the Kentucky derby on their 
way home. 

The governor of Louisiana and the mayor of New 
Orleans sent telegrams to the convention, backing up 
the invitations of the local bakers and allied trades- 
men to hold the 1929 convention in New Orleans. 
Immediately after adjournment, the executive com- 
mittee met and voted unanimously to accept this in- 
vitation. The date will: be set later. 

W. E. Doty, of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, masquerading as one of the colored help at 
the hotel, managed to pick up a pocketful of change 
in tips from his unsuspecting friends. 

Before adjournment was taken, Walter W. Brown, 
of Atlanta, introduced Evelyn Turner, the little cripple 
adopted several years ago by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. This association and bakers through- 
out the country have raised a fund to educate the 
girl. Evelyn appeared on the platform and personally 
thanked her “big brothers” for what they have done 
and are doing for her, and promised to make good at 
schogl for their sakes. 

The Alabama bakers held an individual meetin 
and organized a state association to fight a propose 
standard weight bread law. There were 23 present at 
this meeting, representing 20 companies and almost as 
many different cities. Of this association, E. Strothers, 
of Albany, was elected president, M. Curran, of 
Florence, vice president, and Patterson Hardin, of 
Tuscaloosa, secretary-treasurer. 

A number of the convention delegates took advan- 
tage of the invitation of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills to visit their plant and see a cotton mill in 
operation. 

The retiring president, Peter R. Nugent, was pre- 
sented with a wrist watch by the association, and Mrs. 
Nugent with a silver dish. The presentation was made 
at the banquet by Ellis C. Baum. 

There seemed to be prizes for everybody, dozens 
being distributed at the masquerade ball and at the 
dance following the banquet, to those holding the 
lucky numbers. An attendance prize was also given 
at the business sessions. 

Frank Smithers, of Decatur, Ala., won the first 
prize in the golf tournament, T. D. Taylor, Gastonia, 
N. C., second prize, and C. G. Swain, of Atlanta, 
third prize. 


Registration at the Southern 


Bakers’ Convention 


Bakers 


Arnot, J. B., Jacksonville, Fla; Attaway, W., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 

Barr, W. J., Chattanooga, Tenn; Bart, C. W., Savan- 
nah, Ga; Baum, Ellis C., New York; Berniard, A. F., 
Morgan City, La; Boxer, G., Birmingham, Ala; Bramblett, 
Cc. T., Atlanta. 

Carroll, W. J., Savannah, Ga; Collins, S. M., Atlanta; 
Condon, H. L., Sr., and H. L., Jr., Charleston, S. C; Cofna- 
ble, R. M., Birmingham, Ala; Craig, W. N., Columbus, Ga; 
Crayton, P. C., Anderson, S. C; Crider, Horace W., Home- 
stead, Pa; Curran, M., Florence, Ala. 

Efird, M. O., Atlanta; Endres, P., Albemarle, N. C; 
Essig, E. E, and E. P., Birmingham, Ala; Everidge, W. H., 
Americus, Ga; Everidge, J. B., Columbus, Ga; Evers, F. B., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Fisher, Charles, Millen, Ga; Foley, Mrs. E. J., Colum- 
bia, S. C; Foley, Frank, Montgomery, Ala; Fox, M. C., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Geilfuss, A., Spartanburg, S. C; Greer, J. L., Knoxville, 
Tenn; Griffin, R. V., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hardin, Edwin, Columbus, Miss; Hardin, P. B., Tusca- 
1s00sa, Ala; Hazel, Eric, Macon, Ga; Hexter, Joseph, At- 
lanta, Ga; Hilton, D. L., Charlotte, N. C; Hoehn, H. L., 
New Orleans; Howell, George A., Jr., Rock Hill, S. C. 

Jones, P. A and O. C., Greensboro, N. C. 

Koestler, Charles H., Vicksburg, Miss. 

Lewis, G. J., Birmingham, Ala; Levey, B. H., Birming- 
ham, Ala; Lloyd, E. C., Anniston, Ala; Lutz, Mrs. J. L., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, George, Atlanta; Mattingly, G. A. and L. H., 
Hattiesburg, Miss; Moeller, W. E., St. Augustine, Fla; 
Montague, H. J., Atlanta; Moore, G. L., Elberton, Ga. 

Nugent, Peter R., Savannah, Ga. 

Pope, Thomas H., Greenville, S. C. 

Randman, B. and Philip, Birmingham, Ala; Roberts, 
c. R., Knoxville, Tenn; Roe, Joseph, Pensacola, Fila; 
Rogers, L. E., Atlanta; Rucker, H. W., Albany, Ga. 

Selige, G. A., Miami, Fla; Skelton, J. L., Johnson City, 
Tenn; Smith, J. R; Smith, Thomas F., Chicago; Smither, 
Frank, Decatur, Ala; Srochi, J., Atlanta; Stevens, Thomas, 
Birmingham, Ala; Stover, O. 8., Birmingham, Ala; Streb, 
B., Raleigh, N. C; Swan, Charles K., Knoxville, Tenn; 
Sutton, W. Hoyt, Atlanta. 

Taylor, T. D., Gastonia, N. C; Thompson, R. C., At- 
lanta; Timmons, B. A., Knoxville, Tenn; Traeger, W. H., 


Demopolis, Ala. 
Allied Tradesmen 


Ahern, Chris, Charlotte, N. C; Anderson, A. L., Jr., 
Nashville, Tenn;* Aitken, K. P., Omaha, Neb; Archer, 
Frank B., Kansas City; Arden, T. M., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Baldow, H. W., Salina, Kansas; Bambriek, Ralph, New- 
ark, N. J; Barber, W. C., Cedartown, Ga; Barbour, Thomas 





meetings of. 


F., Cincinnati;. Bartro, BE. F., Atlanta; Batterton, L. K., 
New York; Beatty, Robert T., Minneapolis; Beedee, E. C., 
Minneapolis; Birdsong, W. F., Alton, Ill; Booth, John E., 
New York; Boon, W. H., El Reno, Okla; Bradley, T. D., 
Savannah, Ga; Brand, John, St. Louis; Brown, Bob, Mont- 
gomery, Ala; Brown, Harry 8., Fresno, Cal; Brown, Joe, 
Atlanta; Brown, Walter W., Atlanta; Burkhouse, J. H., 
= Burrell, Fred, Wichita, Kansas; Butt, J. K., St. 
uis. 

Cain, A. 8., Leavenworth, Kansas; Caudle, R. J., At- 
lanta; Carlton, F. W., Columbus, Miss; Cartwright, O. B., 
Atlanta; Chase, Clarence 8., Kansas City; Chapman, Paul, 
Chicago; Cochran, 8S. M., Salina, Kansas; Cochran, J. C., 
Brooklyn, N. Y; Coward, G. A., Savannah, Ga; Cox, EB. J., 
Atlanta; Croll, George I., New York. 

Densen, W. Van, Newark, N. J; Dennery, George, New 
Orleans; de Ardussey, C. H., Atlanta; Desmidt, R. M., 
Menasha, Wis; Dickie, Brockway, Albion, Mich; Dick, C. L., 
Cincinnati; Douty, H. L., Memphis, Tenn; Dounes, John 
C., Kansas City; Doty, W. E., Minneapolis; Dome, Lester, 
Atlanta; Dunbar, J. W., Jacksonville, Fila. 

Ehorst, W. J., Baltimore; Bichelberger, C. W., Salina, 
Kansas; Evans, B. A., Joliet, Ill. 

Fischer, E. A., New York; Fisher, W. H., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Graeber, E. B., Charlotte, N. C; Graham, F. J., Kansas 
City; Goerz, Rudolph A., Newton, Kansas; Green, O. C., 
New York; Gorndt, C. A., Atlanta; Goodrich, F. E., St. 
Louis; Grover, W. J., Arkansas City, Kansas, 

Hamburger, Sig., Atlanta; Hanson, A. E., Salina, Kan- 
sas; Haines, D. S., Troy, Ohio; Hartz, W. N., Philadelphia; 
Henderson, J. R., Miami, Fla; Hicklin, J. W., Chicago; 
Hicks, H. C., El Reno, Okla; Honeychurch, R. J.,. New 
York; Holdt, Robert A., Atlanta; Hogan, T. T., Kansas 
City; Hull, Thomas C., Atlanta; Hyland, Terry, Cincinnati. 

Johnson, A. O., Minneapolis; Johnson, F. A., New York. 

Keesey, Thomas R., Chicago. 

La Fever, W. H., Minneapolis; Landes, J. K., Enid, 
Okla; Lange, J. E., New York; Land, J. W., Savannah, Ga; 
Lacroy, James L., St. Louis; Lacy, J. E., Philadelphia; 
Lee, Joseph A., New York; Lewis, A. L., Cincinnati; Lich- 
ter, L. F., Wichita, Kansas; Lockwood, Harry A., Cincin- 
nati; Luck, B. B., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Martin, S. J., Atlanta; Martin, M. B., Chicago; Mason, 
W. H., New York; Massa, P. T.,, Atlanta; McDaniel, 8. J., 
Wyandotte, Mich; McDonnell, 8S. T., Lawrenceburg, Ind; 
Melvin, George T., Atlanta; Miller, Ashby, Minneapolis; 
Mills, C. M., Baltimore; Mitchell, E. L., New York; Morris, 


‘ KF. Ellis, New York; Moran, R. E., Kansas City. 


Nee, J. T., Atlanta; Neal, J. C., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Newcomb, H. R., New York. 

Pankey, John G., Kansas City; Parker, B. F., Atlanta; 
Parker, W. H., Cincinnati; Parry, James G., Cincinnati; 
Payne, G. P., St. Louis; Pfister, J. G., Newton, Kansas; 
Phillips, W. D., New York; Pilcher, H. S., New Orleans; 
Pond, H. C., Boston; Price, Emory J., Minneapolis. 

Read, O. R., York, Pa; Reuter, George P., New York; 
Ricketts, B. E., Atlanta; Rose, A. 8., Atlanta; Rosenberg, 
L. J., Atlanta. 

Sanders, Loyd, New York; Sentman, M. R., Cincinnati; 
Shulman, Harry, Dothan, Ala; Sharp, Charles 8., New 
York; Shuman, F. 8., Savannah, Ga; Shultz, Edward F., 
Kansas City; Siederick, P. O., Chicago; Stratton, C. R., 
Minneapolis; Stephenson, M. C., Troy, Ohio; Swain, C. G., 
Atlanta. 

Taylor, James, New York; Teller, H. C., Chicago; 
Thayer, T. F., Clinton, Iowa; Tiedke, J. F., Saginaw, Mich. 

Utt, Mrs. H. J., Nashua, N. H. 

Vinson, D. W., Baltimore. 

Waddell, Thomas, Minneapolis; Walker, George A., 
Birmingham, Ala; Walters, Charles W., New York; Walker, 
J. L., Kansas City; Weaver, H. E., Kansas City; Whelan, 
L. L., Chicago; Wheeler, G. Warren, New York; Wein- 
stein, H. N., Salina, Kansas; Westphal, A. B., El Reno, 
Okla; West, F. N., New Orleans; Woolley, H. L., Fresno, 
Cal; Woodworth, Edwin C., Atlanta; Williams, G. T., Law- 
renceburg, Ind; Williams, T. O., Petersburg, Va; William- 
son, Harvey, Newton, Kansas. 

Zech, P. A., Atlanta; Zirnheld, E. J., St. Louis. 


The Lindbergh of the Baking 


Industry 
By Oliver L. Steele 
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call him the flying president?” His home folks 
would call him the Fees of the Baking 
Business.” The other day I went down to Anniston, 
Ala., the home of the new president of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association. I wanted to see what his neigh- 
bors thought of him. It chanced that the first man 
I met was the superintendent of the Alabama Water 
Co. I asked him if he knew Lloyd. His answer was 
characteristic of those given by other men: “Yes, sir, 
I know Lloyd. He is a deacon in my church. He is 
a hard worker, no matter what he attempts. Mr. 
Lloyd has carried over into his church activities the 
enthusiasm, optimism and hard work that has been 
so prominent in his business life. He can be counted 
on in an » not only with his own liberal 
contribu but “ encouraging others to make similar 
ones. He is the most cheerful and enthusiastic giver 
I have ever si 
It was Kiwanis Day, and I had dinner with the 
boys. There I got some more “local color.’ The day 
before, Lloyd and his pilot had been out for a ride 


“Scat hi we call him the boy president, or shall we 


_ over the city. Every one at the table was asking 


him questions. He had reached an altitude of 9,000 
feet. They wanted to know all about his ride and his 


‘experience. Lloyd sat there eating his lunch and 


answering the questions of his neighbors in a way that 


. interesting 
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reminded me of a schoolboy who had played an excel- 
lent game of ball and thought nothing of his achieve. 
ment. He merely answe their questions. 

As I was a t and a comparative stranger, they 
entertained me with stories of his flight. The boys 
told me how, when the famous “almost transatlantic 
flyer,” Ruth Elder, came to visit her parents in An- 
niston, Mr. Lloyd took her for a ride in the air over 
her native city and then put his plane at her disposal, 
Another of his friends and fellow-clubmen told me 
of Lloyd’s one-stop flight from Wichita, Kansas, to 
Anniston. 

Everybody in Anniston knows Ernest Lloyd. Ey- 
ery one I met seemed to be proud of him, as though 
he were a sort of an institution that belonged to them. 
My impression was that he is rather bashful, modest 
and retiring. He flies for the pure fun of flying. 
That is his pong h so he flies at every eppertenity. 
Just as “Lindy” loves to fly, so does Lloyd. 

There has been a great deal written about Lloyd, 
about his success in the baking business, his plant 
and his equipment. I shall merely outline his activities 
here, as it seems to me that the man himself is more 
than any detailed account of his business 
could possibly be. He came to Anniston some eight 
or nine years ago, began in a small way, worked un- 
usually Crd delivering his own products, and built 
up,. business in the face of competition. He 

»&,.two-story brick building on the principal 
b street of the town, and added machinery, 
trucks, ovens and equipment until he had one of the 
largest and most complete shops in the South outside 
of the big cities. 

Lloyd. bought out a bakery in Talladega, 25 miles 
away, and another in Sylacauga, 20 miles beyond that, 
and operates some 24 trucks. Yes, he has made good 
in‘ the baking business. He has made good also by 
organizing a-force of men inside and out of his plant 
who can be depended on to keep things going while 
he is away. In other words, Lloyd runs the business, 
the business does not run him. Every baker knows 
that it took lots of hard work, good products and 
service to build such a trade. Every baker knows 
that he must have produced quality goods to meet the 
competition of the present day. 

Lloyd has a hobby. That alone is an achievement. 
We all know men who become financially successful, 
but having applied themselves so closely to business 
are not able to enjoy the fruits of their success. 
Edward W. Bok says that “every man’s first duty is 
to make himself and his family independent, to gain 
a. competence; but when he has arrived at that stage, 
he should have a hobby, outside and away from his 
business.” Mr. Lloyd has his hobby. 

After the dinner was over I accompanied him to 
the bakery. There I met the same bookkeeper who 
was running the little office for him nine years ago. 
When TI looked through the plant hurriedly, every- 
thing was running smoothly. Lloyd spoke to his 
foreman and held a short conversation with his office 
manager to satisfy himself that everything was going 
right, then he said, “Do you want to go out to the 
field?” I saw his eyes sparkle, and the eager look of 
auticipation come at the mention of “the field.” We 
were soon at the flying field which was provided by 
the Chamber of Commerce for Lloyd, because, so far, 
his two machines are the only ones owned in Anniston. 
He showed me the new hangar he was building—then 
his pilot arrived and he was anxious to be off. He 
climbed into the cockpit and took a spin over the city 
and over the peaks of the lower range of the Cum- 
berland Mountains that stretch down into northern 
Alabama. 

That evening at his home, Lloyd played ball on 
the floor with his little four-year-old girl as though he 
had no recollection of either bakery business or flying 
machines. 

It is too early to say Mr. Lloyd has arrived. A 
man is on his way at 30, you can’t tell where, or how 
far he is going. But this we know—he has come a 
long way in the past eight or nine years. 
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ERCHANDISING of products, shop op- 

erations, cutthroat competition and the 

benefits of membership in associations 

were stressed at the annual convention of 

the Texas Bakers’ Association, Laredo, 
Texas, May 6-9. Some 200 bakers from all sections 
of Texas and a number of out-of-state invited guests 
were in attendance. 

This was the first time the Texas bakers had met 
“off the beaten paths of the big cities,” and the fact 
that they selected a faraway point on the Mexican 
border is believed to have resulted in a reduction in 
attendance. 

The opening day was devoted entirely to registra- 
tion and sightseeing. The visitors looked about the 
city, took a motor trip to an interesting spot in the 
“Lower Valley,” and some of them strolled over into 
Nuevo Laredo, a thriving Mexican city just opposite 
the convention town. The fact is that the greater part 
of them were in Nuevo Laredo on Sunday night, for 
that was the time appointed for the Charlot bullfight, 
an affair conducted by a troupe of comic fighters, 
furnishing an hour’s entertainment. It was something 
new, and the bakers enjoyed it. 

On the morning of May 7, following invocation, 
Mayor Albert Martin welcomed the bakers to Laredo. 
L, Boddington, of The Fleischmann Co.’s office in Dal- 
las, responded. 

Roger Martinelli, Galveston, vice president of the 

organization, presided in the absence of Dewey Baird, 
of Fort Worth, president. 
_ The reports of the officers showed a slight slump 
in membership, but the affairs of the organization were 
in excellent condition. They contained suggestions 
that a membership drive be staged, with a view of 
enrolling all bakers of the state in the organization. 

“Scoring Bakery Products” was discussed by Wil- 
liam Walmsley, of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, who illustrated his remarks on a blackboard. 
He gave a clear account of the benefits to be derived 
from scoring. He said it was essential that the owner, 

es manager and plant superintendent use score 
cards. The best results could be obtained by tacking 
the cards where the heads of the various departments 
could see and study them, Mr. Walmsley said. 

“Health Bread” was discussed from an everyday 
and a scientific standpoint by P. J. Shortt, of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. Mr. Shortt 
told what constituted the best bread for various pur- 
Poses, He laid stress on the fact that all bakery 
products were “health products,” and all bread 
“health” bread, and gave formulas for making differ- 
ent kinds. 

Probably one of the most interesting talks at the 
convention was that of Roger Martinelli, of Galveston, 
on the “High Cost of Low Prices.” Mr. Martinelli 
Pointed out the fallacy of the modern baker, with a 
well-equipped shop and a heavy investment, attempt- 
ing to meet the prices set for products of the fly-by- 


An Attractive Display of Cakes 








The Texas Bakers’ Convention at Laredo 


‘By Charles Green 


night baker or the home baker, but he did not criticize 
the products of the latter. He said it was absurd for 
a regular baker to attempt to bake a nickel loaf when 
the cost of the raw material and the work amounted 
to more than that. His idea was that the reputation 
of the plant usually was injured in attempting to 
reduce prices below what they should be to show a 
legitimate profit. 

Mr. Martinelli could see but one way to cut prices 
promiscuously and that would be to reduce their 
standard and that of the shop. Either of these would 
be detrimental to the baker, and both would eventually 
put him out of business. The people, he said, wanted 
the best. 1f bakers cut their quality, “Mother” would 
get “the old stove” back in action and the family 
baking would be done at home. 

Mr. Martinelli said he had found cut prices did 
not materially affect the profits or the business of the 
plant which continues to put out the best products pos- 
sible. He knew the honest baker was going to give 
the lowest price consistent with good products, and 
that when he did this the trade would stay with him, 
or even if diverted would return. ; 

Mr. Walmsley explained to the Texas bakers what 
benefit could be expected by affiliating with the na- 
tional organization. He told how individual members 
of the Texas association had paid a total of $2,025 in 
dues to the national organization in 1927. He said 
this was about $25 per member, and suggested that 
the association join as a body on the basis of $25 per 
member. Several members thought that this was too 
high a price, although they did not question the idea 
that the national association would be able to render 
valuable aid. 

The matter was finally settled by the Texas or- 
ganization agreeing to affiliate with the national, 
leaving the matter of the dues to be paid to a com- 
mittee. 

“Merchandising” was the subject discussed by sev- 
eral bakers and visitors. The matter of counter sales, 
home deliveries, deliveries to stores, retailing, whole- 
saling, accounting, delivery systems, delivery fleets, 
maintenance of delivery department, advertising, ani 
various other items entering into the selling of prod- 
ucts, were considered. The discussions revealed that 
Texas bakers are working on a more businesslike sys- 
tem. They are using printers’ ink, billboards, direct 
appeals, and mail and telephone solicitation, to get 
their products into the hands of consumers, and 
through these methods they are increasing their sales. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Roger Martinelli, Galveston; vice president, Walter 
Schneider, San Antonio; secretary, H. Fisher, Hous- 
ton; treasurer, William Collmorgen, Lufkin. Execu- 
tive committee: Dewey Baird, Fort Worth; W. Fisher, 
Waco, Herbert Schott, Houston; William Kleberg, 
Dallas; Hugh Young, Houston; Ralph Buddington, 
Dallas. 
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in Ivey’s Confectionery Shop, Minneapolis 


Dallas was selected as the 1929 meeting place. The 
date will be fixed later by the executive committee. 

Most of the entertainment furnished for the bak- 
ers was in Mexico. In Nuevo Laredo, just at the 
other end of the international bridge which spans the 
Rio Grande, there is no such thing as the Eighteenth 
Amendment. One of the first entertainments was an 
affair where the bakers were dressed in the habiliments 
of Mexicans. They wore the costumes with grace, and 
attended the bullfights and the accompanying dinners. 

On another occasion the bakers were guests at a 
cabaret where the Laredo Follies were featured. Here 
was another dinner. A barbecue was also held on a 
ranch some distance from Nuevo Laredo. Here, too, 
a rodeo and roping contest, at which Mexican horse- 
men furnished the thrills, was a feature. 

But there was plenty to be seen on the Texas side, 
for the bakers were in the magic valley where some 
of the finest irrigated farms of America are found, 
tropical fruit growing there abundantly. 

Bakers and allied tradesmen registered at the 
convention included the following: 


Morris Ablon, Dallas; A. R. Anderson, Wichita Falls; 
Edward H. Ashner, Dallas. 

J. Doyle Baker, Waco; Adolph Beckham, San Antonio; 
W. F. Belcher, Sweetwater; J. E. Benson, San Antonio; 
John Blanco, Dallas; J. A. Bolen, Brownsville; W. R. 
Boren, Houston; W. S. Brown, Houston; Cleeve Busken, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

H, H. Cates, Dallas; T. B. Chapman, Sherman; B. C. 
Cheek, Dallas; W. C. Chusins, Dallas; Edward R. Cole, 
St. Louis; W. A. Collmorgen, Lufkin; C. C. Cong, Dallas; 
R. L. Cook, Sherman; M. D. Cooper, Dallas; S. C. Cooper, 
Dallas; Major Cotts, Fort Sam Houston; H. W. Craig, 
Dallas; Fritz Culibock, Dallas. 

L Daley, Oklahoma City, Okla; R. A. Daniel, 
Beaumont. 

W. L. Ellis, McAllen; Thomas Evans, Dallas. 

Herbert H. Fischer, Houston; F. C. Flourney, Dallas; 
R. 8. Fowler, Dallas. 

Roy L. Garlock, Dallas; J. W. Goff, Fort Worth. 

Joseph Hammie, St. Louis; A. D. Hanke, Taft; M. A. 
Harbroth, Dallas; M. E. Hart, Alva, Okla; Lester Hocker, 
Dallas; C. C. Hornbrick, Abilene; H. A. House, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

c. J. Jerkes, San Antonio; W. C. Johnston, Dallas. 

J. T. 8S. Kelton, Dallas; Louis Kemple, Dallas; O. C. 
Kilber, Shreveport, La; J. Kimbrough, Fort Worth; B. 
King, Dallas; W. P. Kleher, Dallas. 

W. Liedman, San Antonio. 

R. H. Martin, Lubbock; R. H. Martin, Jr., Lubbock; 
J. L. Miller, Fort Worth; M. Miller,.Dallas; J. D. Moore, 
Dallas; J.' W. Morgan, Little Rock, Ark; E. B. Mount, 
Kansas City; W. A. Mount, Paducah; Herman Munster, 
Dallas. 

R. J. Parker, Austin; Alex Patterson, St. Louis; Louis 
Peters, San Antonio; A. C. and M. Plumeiyer, New Braun- 
fels; Charles J. Puccio, San Antonio. 

H. 8S. Robinson, Dallas. 

Joseph St. Clair, San Antonio; William K. St. Clair, 
Dallas; A. F. Schaefer, St. Louis; H. I. Schutten, New 
Orleans; H. L. Sharp, Dallas; P. J. Shortt, Chicago; M. 
L. Smith, Waco; Julius Solomon, Dallas; A. H. Stalher, San 
Antonio; D. N. Steed, Mineola; W. J. Strickland, Coleman; 
H. A. Surnen, San Antonio; Francis R. Sykes, Taylor. 

Daniel M. Taylor, Dallas; W. S, Tresp, Dallas. 

Cc. H. Van Cleef, Cincinnati; J. H. Verble, Galveston. 

William Walmsley, Chicago; R. J. Walton, McKinney; 
M. Weding, Dallas; B. H. Whitman, Dallas; B. C. Wil- 
liams, Houston. 

Homer F. Ziegler, St. Louis. 
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‘Whole ‘Wheat and Graham ‘Bread 


By A. G. Gerhard 


Head Baking Department Dunwoody Institute 
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comes into your store to buy a 

loaf of whole wheat or graham 
bread? What is whole wheat bread? In 
the mind of the consumer it may be an 
entirely different product from what the 
baker conceives. The average person 
who asks for whole wheat bread thinks 
that he is buying bread made from the 
meal obtained by grinding wheat with- 
out separation of mill streams. He is 
under the impression that this bread is 
made from the same kind of whole wheat 
flour sold to him at a grocery store in 
a bag or package. However, often when 
a housewife bakes her own whole wheat 
bread from this flour, her loaf is en- 
tirely different from that of her bak- 
er’s. What is the reason for this differ- 
ence? 

In most cases it is because the baker 
does not supply a loaf that is, in the full 
sense of the word, whole wheat bread. 
For years, bakers have been making 
whole wheat bread, but only recently 
have they started to make a loaf in 
which all the flour used consisted of 
whole wheat meal. Today a large num- 
ber of plants produce excellent loaves of 
whole wheat bread. Still more bakers 
are trying to build up sales with a loaf 
that has but little whole wheat flour 
in it. Heretofore, whole wheat bread 
was eaten, for the most part, only upon 
recommendation of the family doctor for 
special diet, as it was not very appetiz- 
ing. The flour content was chiefly a 
mixture of clear flour with a small per- 
centage of whole wheat flour blended in. 
As soon as the diet was over, white bread 
was again in favor. 


Graham and Whole Wheat 


The writer recalls several instances 
where graham and whole wheat bread 
were made from one and the same dough, 
the only difference being in the label. 
In some cases not even a label was used 
to distinguish the two. Some bakers 
would roll some of the loaves in bren 
before panning, and call them whole 
wheat bread, while the plain ones sold 
for graham. This practice is by no 
means extinct. Very recently, in an up- 
to-date plant, it was found that the two 
breads were made from the same dough. 

Since some of the more progressive 
bakers have put on the market a trvly 
100 per cent whole wheat loaf, its sale 
has been on the increase. Many people 
buy this bread for a change in diet; 
others because of extensive advertising 
campaigns on the part of bakers. How- 
ever, the baker who sticks to the old 
method is doing his share in holding 
down the possibilities of a boost. 

Many bakers seem to be under the im- 
pression that the use of whole wheat and 
graham bread by the consumer will re- 
duce the consumption of white bread. 
This seems to me rather inane, because 
whole wheat or graham breads will nev- 
er take the place of white. The Ameri- 
can public has adopted the white loaf as 
the nation’s bread, and always will de- 
mand it. Another score against whole 
wheat or graham bread is the fact that 
it has an entirely different flavor and 
character from white bread. Very few 
can say that they really like the taste 
of these breads for a steady diet. One 
may eat them for a time and enjoy them, 
but gradually the old stand-by—white 
bread—becomes the favorite. 

There is not one nation which uses 
whole wheat or graham bread as the staff 
of life. In some European countries, 
bread is made with rye meal. Most of 
it contains only rye flour or meal. How- 
ever, the process and fermentation of the 
dough are entirely different from those 
applied to American whole wheat bread. 
A characteristic flavor is developed in 
this heavy European rye bread by the 
use of lactic bacteria ferment. It is 
possible that, if such methods could be 


W come does a customer get when he 


applied to whole wheat or graham bread, 
they might gain considerably in flavor. 


Consumers Want Variety 


The fact is that the American bread 
consumer is at present demanding a va- 
riety. Whole wheat and graham breads 
have been on the market for years, but 
only lately have they been favored much 
by the buying public, which does not 
realize that this phase of the baking in- 
dustry is in a rut. 

This article is accompanied by 15 
formulas for whole wheat and graham 
bread. They are not given as represen- 
tative of the ideal. Some of them have 
been used in producing both kinds. 
While bread of this kind still is in de- 
mand in some localities, yet a baker 
should educate his customers to its prop- 
er classification. It should be given a 
special name. Such bread is not whole 
wheat unless whole wheat flour only is 
used in it. 

In order to stimulate the sale of whole 
wheat bread, it should be made attrac- 
tive, so people will come back for more. 
An excellent trade could be worked up 
with the specialties presented here. An 
ordinary formula containing the same 
proportions of salt, sugar, milk and 
shortening as are used in the average 
white bread dough will produce a rather 
poor, strawy, dry loaf of whole wheat 
bread. If a sufficient quantity of honey 
is used, so that its flavor can be detect- 
ed, a very fine loaf is obtained. The use 
of honey in the dough should also be 
mentioned in the advertising. Some- 
times a loaf with a pronounced molasses 
taste will prove to be a leader. Whole 
wheat nut bread, a heavily laden raisin 
loaf, or such additions as figs and dates, 
produce a very pleasing product. 

The writer wishes to caution bakers in 
the use of the above fruits. They should 
be present in large enough quantities to 
give the loaf a distinct flavor. In all 
probability these fruit breads have been 
on the market, but the writer has not 
seen any that contained enough to really 
be called fruit bread. 

A few important features should be 
observed in making whole wheat or gra- 
ham bread: 

1. Selection of flour—Graham flour 
can be bought as a fairly standardized 
product. About the only point of con- 


sideration in buying is the granulation. 
It can be had as a very fine flour or as 
a coarse meal. The former is best adapt- 
ed to sweet goods work, such as cookies, 
sweet rolls, and doughnuts. Graham 
bread will have the characteristic “gra- 
ham” texture when a coarse flour is 
used. Due to the fact that nothing is re- 
moved from the original wheat berry 
when graham flour is milled, it is neces- 
sary to use some white flour in making 
a dough, to carry the bran and other 
low or nonglutinous material of the gra- 
ham flour which, in the white flour manu- 
facture, is separated as feed. 

The selection of a proper whole wheat 
flour is a little more difficult. This is 
found on the market in many different 
grades and granulations. Most of it is 
made from very choice wheat, insuring a 
fine quality and good strength, but some 
mills still practice the old custom of 
mixing straight flour, shorts and bran 
together. Usually this type is of poor 
strength, and must be blended with pat- 
ent flour or first clear to produce a good 
loaf of bread. 

The flour recommended for whole 
wheat baked goods is that made from 
premium wheat with a high protein con- 
tent, and from which part of the bran 
has been removed. This can be readily 
used without the addition of white flour. 
Such articles as cake, cookies, rolls and 
other fancy goods can be satisfactorily 
made with 100 per cent whole wheat 
flour of this kind. 

For bread it is advisable that coarser 
flour be used. Two important factors 
must be remembered in this regard: first, 
a coarse flour should be mixed at high 
speed and well developed in the mixer; 
second, a finer flour invariably will pro- 
duce a loaf with larger volume. 

2. Other Ingredients—As stated be- 
fore, coarse wheat bread made from an 
ordinary white bread formula is not a 
bread on which to build up sales. The 
flavor and eating quality must be im- 
proved by the use of other ingredients. 
Honey is the outstanding material for 
this purpose. Molasses, raisins, butter, 
nuts, milk, figs, dates and prunes are 
ingredients which, when added to the 
dough, will produce loaves with indi- 
viduality. 

8. Method of Mixing—Many bakers 
are of the opinion that graham and whole 
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Whole Wheat Fruit Bread; top row, left to right, 25 per cent whole wheat flour 


honey nut bread, 25 per cent whole wheat flour honey fruit bread 

bread; bottom row, 100 per cent whole wheat flour 
honey date bread, 100 per cent whole wheat flour honey raisin nut bread, 100 
per cent. whole wheat flour honey fruit bread. 


» 100 per cent 

















wheat bread, and all other dark bread 
doughs, should not be mixed too strenu- 
ously. The writer’s experience has been 
just the opposite. This kind of dough 
should be mixed and agitated vigorously. 
It is obvious that when a coarse flour, 
made from premium high protein wheat, 
is used, it will require more mixing to 
properly develop the gluten. 

Straight doughs are generally used, al- 
though it is possible to make this bread 
with the sponge method. If the latter 
is used, it produces best results with 
dough in which some white flour is used. 
White flour is then used entirely in mak- 
ing the sponge. 

When walnuts are used in the dough, 
they should be added at the time of the 
last punch, because the action of the 
acids of fermentation or the nuts pro- 
duces a purple color in the grain of the 
loaf, which is not desirable. Soft in- 
gredients, such as seeded raisins, chopped 
figs, dates or prunes, should not be add- 
ed to the dough until it is almost ready 
to be taken from the mixer. If added 
in the beginning, they will be crushed 
and will detract from the appearance 
of the loaf. It is not advisable to grind 
fruit or nuts for this type of bread. 

4. Fermentation—When the sponge 
method is used with the partly white 
flour dough, a regular white bread 
sponge fermentation should be given. 
Upon adding the coarse flour in the 
dough stage, a small quantity of yeast 
should be used. The dough fermentation 
should be short. 


Straight Dough Method 

Best results are obtained from the 
straight dough method. A _ short fer- 
mentation with one or two punches is 
advisable. The secret in making 100 per 
cent whole wheat bread is not to allow 
the dough to come to its full expansion 
before the first punch. A very uniform 
product can be had when it is punched 
while a little young. 

Another important feature is the tem- 
perature of the dough, which should not 
be above 78 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The following formulas were prepared 
and tested by the writer. All of them 
will produce excellent bread if the pro- 
cedure is followed carefully. A good 
price can be obtained for the fruit and 
nut breads if properly presented to the 
trade. In building up a business on 
these dark breads, it is advisable to call 
only those that have 100 per cent whole 
wheat flour in them “Whole Wheat 
Bread.” Attractive names can be in- 
vented for the others, and without a 
doubt will be trade boosters in almost 
any locality. For quick and practical 
calculation, the formulas are presented 
in per cent form as well as in pounds. 
This will make it easy for the reader to 
increase or decrease the batch. Doughs 
containing large percentages of chopped 
fruits and nuts should not be run through 
a divider. Much better results will be 
had when scaled and molded by hand. 


25 Per Cent Graham Bread 


Per cent 

Patent flour ......... 75 30 lbs 
Graham flour ....... 25 10 lbs 

WEREE cccccccccccsece 61 24 lbs 7 02 
See 2 13 02 
Granulated sugar .... 1 6 0% 
SEGRE cicvcvreceie 3.5 1 lb 702 
Tk er 3.5 1 Ib 7 02 
Shortening .......... 4 9 02 
Me PERU Sebo ewe ddan e 1.75 11% 02 


Temperature, 78 degrees Fahrenheit. Fer- 
mentation: first punch, 105 minutes; second 
punch, 60; to the bench or machine, 10. 


50 Per Cent Graham Bread 


Per cent 
SEE 50 20 lbs 
Graham flour ........ 50 20 Ibs 
chen tes nee 2 13 02 
PEND esi. de ccceges 3 1 Ib 3 02 
Dry skim milk....... 2.5 1 lb 
Shortening .......... 3 1 lb 3 02 
ASA rr 2.25 14% 02 
MD. Ede Waw sc cudcece’ 6%4 0% 
Granulated sugar .... 2 13 02 
WHER 060k dec cep eqen 62.5 25 lbs 


Fermentation: 
first punch, 110 minutes; second punch, 60; 
to bench or machine, 15. 


Temperature, 78 degrees. 
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. 75 Per Cent Graham Bread 


Per cent a 
25 s 
irst clear .++++++++> 
a flour ...-+++- 75 30 lbs 
Yeast ..--eeeerereeee 2 13 oz 
MolasseS «---++++++++ 3 1 Ib 3 oz 
Dry skim milk... ceed 3 1 Ib 3 oz 
Shortening .------+++> 3 1lb 8 oz 
Galt ...ceeeeereeereeeee 2.25 14% oz 
lt weececceereeeeee 1 6% oz 
ted sugar .... 2 13 oz 
ag chekeye see 65 26 lbs 
Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 150 minutes; second punch, 45; 
to bench or machine, 15. 


100 Per Cent Graham Bread 


i o 40 1b 
eecedece 10 s 
= pay RO 2.5 1 1b 
MolasseS «+-++++++++* 3 1lb 38 oz 
Dry skim milk ...--- 3 1 lb 38 oz 
Shortening ..+++++++ <a 13 oz 
Salt ...eeeeeereereeee 2.5 1 Ib 
Malt ...-seeeeeeeeres 1 6% oz 
Granulated sugar ...- 2 13 oz 
Water ...seeceerreree 65 26 lbs 
Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 90 minutes; second punch, 50; 
to bench or machine, 


10 Per Cent Whole Wheat Honey Bread 


Per cent 

atent flour ....-+++- 90 36 lbs 
Whole Wheat flour... 10 4 lbs 
Water ...ceeeeeceeeee 56 22 lbs 
Yeast ..ceceesececece 2.5 1 lb 
Granulated sugar .... 1.5 9 oz 
Dry skim milk ....-- 3.5 1 Ib 6 oz 
Shortening ...-+-++++> 4 1 Ib 9 oz 
Honey .-eeeeeees coce «64 1 lb 9 oz 
Galt ...cccceseccccess 1.8 11% oz 

Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 95 minutes; second punch, 45; 
to bench or machine, 15. 


25 Per Cent Whole Wheat Honey Bread 


Per cent 

Whole wheat flour... 25 10 lbs 
Patent flour .....++++- 25 10 lbs 
First clear flour ..... 50 20 Ibs 
Water ..cccsccesevees 58 24 Ibs 
Yeast ...cesececeeves 2 13 oz 
Granulated sugar .... 1 6% oz 
Dry skim milk....... 3.5 1 lb 6 oz 
Salt ....+++ Sccdeccreoce 2 13 oz 
Shortening ......+++-+ 4 1 Ib 9 oz 
Honey ..cccececesees 4 1 lb 9 oz 

Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 105 minutes; second punch, 60; 
to bench or machine, 10. 


50 Per Cent Whole Wheat Honey Bread 





Per cent 

Patent flour ......--+- 25 10 Ibs 

First clear flour...... 25 10 lbs 

Whole wheat flour... 50 20 lbs 
Water 65 26 lbs 

Yeast 2 13 oz 
Granulated sugar .... 1 6% oz 
Dry skim milk ...... 3.5 1 lb 6 oz 
Shortening .......++--. 4 1 lb 9 oz 
GATE ccccccicactcscoses 2 13 oz 
Honey ...cccccccrees 4 1 lb 9 oz 


Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 
first punch, 105 minutes; second punch, 60; 
to bench or machine, 10. 


15 Per Cent Whole Wheat Honey Bread 


Per cent 

First clear flour ..... 25 10 lbs 
Whole wheat flour... 75 30 lbs 
Water ...ccvccccccces 65 26 lbs 
Vonst .ccccccccsccees 2 13 oz 
Granulated sugar .... 1 6% oz 
Dry skim milk....... 3.5 1 lb 6 oz 
Shortening .......... 3.5 1 lb 6 oz 
Salt ....... dececcccce 2.5 1 lb 
TIOMOY cocccccccaccce 4 1 lb 9 oz 

Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 105 minutes; second punch, 60; 
to bench or machine, 10. 


100 Per Cent Whole Wheat Honey Bread 


Per cent 
Whole wheat flour... 100 40 lbs 
Water ...... Sdeerevce 60 25 Ibs 
VORst ccccccscccccess 2.5 1 lb 
Dry skim milk....... 3.5 1 lb 6 oz 
BET Sadvcies tsiecd ses 8 3 Ibs 2 oz 
GE wencecscceccsecdecs 2.5 1 lb 
Shortening ..........- 3.5 1 lb 6 oz 
Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 90 minutes; second punch, 45; 
to bench or machine, 15. 


25 Per Cent Whole Wheat Honey Nut Bread 


Per cent 
Patent flour ........- 25 10 lbs 
First clear flour...... 50 20 Ibs 
Whole wheat flour... 25 10 lbs 
ee ree cocce 66 26 lbs 
BOR. cv ccvswtccccece 2 13 oz 
Granulated sugar .... 2 13 oz 
Dry skim milk ...... 3 1 lb 8 os 
EE Kaisa ceces 3 1 lb 3 oz 
i ceed wee ays 6006 2 13 oz 
"ga Oe Pe eee 3 1 lb 3 oz 
Walnuts (halves) ... 15 6 lbs 
Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 140 minutes; second punch, 60; 
to bench, 15. 


25 Per Cent Whole Wheat Honey Fruit 





Bread 

Per cent 
Patent flour ......... 25 10 lbs 
First clear flour ..... 50 20 lbs 
Whole wheat flour... 25 10 Ibs 
| | Ses ree 60 25 lbs 
Ola 2.5 1 lb 
Granulated sugar .... 2 13 oz 
Dry skim milk....... 3 1lb 3 oz 
Shortening .......... 3 1 lb 3 oz 
oa ee 2 13 oz 
Honey 3 1 Ib 3 oz 
Raisins 10 4 Ibs 
Figs (chopped) ...... 10 4 lbs 
iar 8 3 lbs 302 

Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 125 minutes; second punch, 60; 
to bench, 15. 
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Whole Wheat Honey Bread; top row, left to right, 10 per cent whole wheat 
flour, 25 per cent whole wheat flour, 50 per cent whole wheat flour; bottom row, 
75 per cent whole wheat flour, 100 per cent whole wheat flour. 





Graham Bread; top row, left to right, 25 per cent Graham flour, 50 per cent 
Graham flour; bottom row, 75 per cent Graham flour, 100 per cent Graham flour. 














100 Per Cent Whole Wheat Raisin Bread 





Per cent 
Whole wheat flour... 100 40 lbs 
Water 70 28 Ibs 
Yeast 3 1 lb 3 oz 
Granulated sugar .... 4 1 lb 9 oz 
Dry skim milk....... 4 1 Ib 9 oz 
Shorteming ....ccsece 4 1 lb 9 oz 
OR id. ¢ <u: 04 0% 4. cv:0:080 2.5 1 lb 
Raigine ....ccccccses 30 12 lbs 


Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 
first punch, 60 minutes; second punch, 40; 
to bench, 5. 


100 Per Cent Whole Wheat Honey Date 


Bread 

Per cent 
Whole wheat flour... 100 40 lbs 
Water .cccccccccccces 65 26 lbs 
Yeast wccscccccscvves 3 1 Ib 3 oz 
Granulated sugar .... 1 6 oz 
Dry skim milk ...... 4 1 lb 9 oz 
Shortening ......-.-.- 4 1 Ib 9 oz 
BONE .ncccsceccccccece 2.5 1 Ib 
Honey ....ccccccesee 5 2 lbs 
Dates (chopped) .... 30 12 lbs 

Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 120 minutes; second punch, 60; 
to bench, 15. 


100 Per Cent Whole Wheat Honey Fruit 





Bread 

Per cent 
Whole wheat flour...100 40 lbs 
Water cocsccccccccces 68 28 lbs 
VOAS .ccccccsccccece 4 1 Ib 9 oz 
Dry skim milk......- 4 1 lb 9 oz 
Shortening ........-.-- 4 1 lb 9 oz 
SS errr Te 2.5 1 Ib 
WN eect cestenveve 6 2 lbs 6 oz 
PRRISIMS ow cic ccese 10 4 lbs 
|, _ Seer eeKe ceed 10 4 lbs 
EOE Feces cccorensaeé 10 4 lbs 
Almonds ......-+++++ 5 2 Ibs 
Walnute .....ccceee 5 2 Ibs 
RNG) os cd ceccticasens -26 1% oz 

Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 140 minutes; second punch, 45; 
to bench, 15. 


100 Per Cent Whole Wheat Honey Nut 


Raisin 

Per cent 
Whole wheat flour... 100 40 lbs 
Water oucccccccscvccses 60 25 lbs 
FORM «ch cbesevccccece 3.5 1 lb 6 oz- 
Dry skim milk....... 4 1 lb 9 oz 
Shortening .......... 4 1 lb 9 oz 
MOE ccwccccsstccsccce 2.5 1 lb 
PROG cc cccccvvcesces 6 2 lbs 6 oz 
WEIMER cccccccccocs 20 8 lbs 
TOD «0.0.0 0 0:4:0.0:0:0:0m0 20 8 lbs 

Temperature, 78 degrees. Fermentation: 


first punch, 90 minutes; second punch, 45; 
to bench, 15. 
ov] 


HERBERT J. LAUB NAMED 
HEAD OF QUALITY BAKERS 


Herbert J. Laub, of the Jacob Laub 
Baking Co., Cleveland, was elected pres- 
ident of the Quality Bakers of America 
at its annual spring conference held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. He suc- 
ceeds Louis Storck, of the Storck Baking 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Other officers are: John E. Schaible, 
Schaible’s Bakery, Easton, Pa., vice pres- 
ident; Ivan B. Nordhem, re-elected sec- 
retary; O. F. Parker, re-elected treas- 
urer. 

This was the eleventh general confer- 
ence of the organization in the five and 
a half years of its existence, and alto- 
gether its eighteenth conference, includ- 
ing the four production managers’ con- 
ferences and the three sales managers’ 
conferences which have been held. 

This last conference had a very care- 
fully worked out four-day program, 
which considered in detail the various 
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important problems today confronting 
the industry and individual members. 

Each member was asked to respond to 
these questions: “What do you feel is 
the big need of the industry today? 
What are you going to concentrate upon 
in your bakery, in the next six months?” 

Answers to these questions included: 
co-operation, sounder thinking, better 
quality products, an outstanding loaf, 
more common-sense in selling, better 
management, more attention to costs, ad- 
vertising, consumer and dealer education, 
service, co-operation with the dealer, 
stopping leaks and wastes, and others of 
vital significance. 

The report of the executive committee 
followed. The fact was brought out that 
during 1927 over 12,000 service requests 
from members were handled. It was re- 
ported that volume purchasing by the 
bureau for members had reached a very 
high figure, and was expected to go way 
beyond this in 1928. Membership in the 
Quality Masters of Baking, an organiza- 
tion formed less than a year ago for the 
training of bakeshop employees of the 
members of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, has now reached a total of 700. 

The keynote address by Mr. Nordhem, 
founder and secretary, dealt with “Suc- 
cess in the New Baking Business.” Mr. 
Storck then gave the president’s ad- 
dress. 

The morning session on the second day 
was given over to a joint production and 
purchasing session, with G. William Phil- 
lips, of Salisbury, Md., chairman of the 
purchasing committee, and Robert J. 
Baker, of Zanesville, chairman of the 
production committee, presiding. E. B. 
Nicolait, head of the production depart- 
ment of the Quality Bakers of America, 
explained the purpose of the session. 

I. White, purchasing manager of 
the Quality Bakers of America, spoke 
on “The Buying Standpoint,” stressing 
the fact that the outstanding loaf which 
is today’s requirement must be manufac- 
tured at a cost which will enable the 
baker to sell at a satisfactory profit. 

“The Production Problem” was cov- 
ered by E. B. Nicolait, who stressed 
quality materials, care in selecting equip- 
ment, etc., and in particular the estab- 
lishment of the right relations between 
owners of bakeries and the men in the 
bakeshops, as one of the basic controls. 

That afternoon’s cost accounting ses- 
sion was presided over by R. B. See- 
mann, of the Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, chairman of the cost account- 
ing committee. 

The third day’s session was given en- 
tirely to the consideration of merchan- 
dising problems, with C. W. Buckey, of 
the Parker-Buckey Baking Co., New 
Britain, Conn., chairman of the sales pro- 
motion committee, in the chair. 

The next morning advertising was dis- 
cussed, W. P. Walsh, Evansville, Ind., 
presiding. At this session, as at all the 
others, all questions which had been sub- 
mitted by members were read, together 
with the replies-formulated by the com- 
mittee, and discussion followed. 

A discussion on “Shall We Combat the 
Propaganda Against White Bread, and 
if so, How?” proved of intense interest. 
Mr. Storck opened it, Mr. Watters re- 
ferred to the fine investigations made by 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
Mr. Nordhem had some practical sug- 
gestions to offer. W. S. Allison read 
information from the files of the bureau 
on this subject, giving the conclusions 
of many prominent scientists, who, after 
extended tests, pronounced white bread 
one of the best foods, and more nourish- 
ing than whole wheat bread. 

“Baker Advertising for the Future” 
was the concluding topic of this session, 
handled by Mr. Allison, who stressed the 
need of a forward looking viewpoint. 

At luncheon on this last day of the 
conference three members were cited for 
notably good work since the last confer- 
ence, in accordance with a custom of this 
organization. Earl Akiman, Port Huron 
(Mich.) Bread Co., was cited for “Con- 
structive Service.” Leslie N. Scott, 


Wool-Scott Bakery, Ithaca, N. Y., was 
presented with a “Diploma of Merit.” 
Upon Jesse N. Barber, president of the 
T. C. Hill & Son Co., Trenton, N. J., 
and vice president of the Quality Bakers 
of America, was conferred the “Order of 
Wise Experience.” 


a ne 
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FyAcH month sees the coming 

of some national festival or 
some holiday that has been cele- 
brated all over the world for 
centuries. Bakers should make 
careful preparations to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to in- 
crease the sales of their sweet 
goods during these holidays, 
when the public is out to have 
a good time and is always ready 
to acclaim edible novelties. With 
this fact in mind, Mr. Ewert, in 
the following article, describes 
the method that should be fol- 
lowed in decorating a cake suit- 
ably for the greatest national 
holiday in the United States, the 
Fourth of July, and also gives 
detailed instructions for the 
manufacture of some cakes that 
undoubtedly will meet with an 
eager reception from the hungry, 
out-of-door crowds that throng 
the roads and streets on that 
day. 

* . 

CE a cake with a white cream icing. 

Take a small paper tube filled with 

blue royal icing; cut off the end of 
the tube so as to leave an opening a lit- 
tle smaller than a pinhead. Write the 
word “July” across the top of the cake, 
and “Fourth” across the bottom. In the 
center on top of the cake outline a shield 
with white royal icing. Fill in the upper 
section with a soft blue royal icing. 
Take a tube filled with red royal icing 
and make a stripe down the center of the 
shield, alternating them, white one, then 
red one, until the shield is complete. 
The shield should contain 13 stripes. 
Take a No. 61 rose tube and make some 
roses on each side of the shield. Finish 
them with green stems and leaves. Make 
a rose border around the top edge of 
the cake, alternating them all the way 
around. Finish the stem and leaves with 
green royal icing. Take a small paper 
tube filled with red royal icing, and 
make a border all the way around the 
side of the cake. Take a No. 24 star 
tube filled with red royal icing and make 
a series of solid circles all the way 
around the bottom edge of the cake. 
Take a small paper tube filled with blue 
royal icing and place a dot in the center 
of each circle. 

SOME JULY SPECIALTIES 

IT am giving you in the lines which 
follow detailed instructions for the prep- 
aration of a few specialties that you will 
be able to use with profit during the 
next month or so. 

Sponge drops are iced with various 
kinds of icing on the flat side. They 
make an attractive piece, and will be 
welcomed by the trade during the warm 
months. The jelly roll and marshmallow 
roll mixes can be rolled after the mix is 
cold. The marshmallow chocolate roll 
scales 3 lbs dough to the pan, 16x24 
inches. Scale the yellow roll 3 lbs 2 oz 
to the same pan. The cold marshmallow 
mix will have to be used when it is made. 
After it sets it is short, and will hold 
its body for weeks. Invert sirup can be 
used to advantage to thin out icings in 
cooky mixes, etc. 

CHOCOLATE MARSHMALLOW ROLL 

Formula and Method 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

1 lb egg yolks 1% oz soda 

2 lbs whole eggs 1 oz salt 

6 lbs granulated sugar 

Beat at medium speed for 10 minutes. 

Add 

1 Ib cocoa, beat 3 minutes. 

Add 

6 lbs 12 oz milk solution, beat 10 min- 

utes longer. 


Add 
5 Ibs 4 oz winter wheat flour with \% 
oz cream of tartar in it. 


Mix until smooth. Bake in oven at 
425 degrees Fahrenheit. 


YELLOW MARSHMALLOW OR JELLY 
ROLL 


Formula and Method 
Scale into a machine kettle: 
% oz soda 1 lb yolks’ 
1 lb whole eggs % oz salt 
3 Ibs granulated sugar 
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Beat at medium speed for 10 minutes. 
Add 

2 lbs 6 oz milk solution 

% oz lemon extract 


Beat 15 minutes longer. 
Add 


3 lbs 12 oz winter wheat flour with % 
oz cream of tartar in it. 


Mix until smooth. Bake in oven at 
450 degrees. 


SOLUTION FOR CHOCOLATE MARSH- 
MALLOW ROLL 


Formula and Method 
Scale into a kettle: 
5 lbs water 1% lbs sugar 
Bring to a boil and then cool to 180 
degrees. 
Add 
12 oz milk powder 2 oz corn starch 


Use hot. 


INVERT SIRUP 
Formula and Method 
Boil slowly to 228 degrees. 


10% Ibs granulated sugar 

6 lbs water 

8% grams tartaric acid (or 17 grams 
cream of tartar) 


Cool before using. 
od 


Boston Brown Bread 


HE origin of brown bread is some- 
what shrouded in obscurity, but that 
variety which takes its name from 
Boston is a comestible of strictly New 
England ancestry. Nevertheless, its con- 
sumption is not peculiar to the north- 
eastern portion of the United States, for 
its fame has spread throughout the land 
so that now one may buy this rich edible 























SOLUTION FOR YELLOW MARSHMAL- 
LOW OR JELLY ROLL 


Formula and Method 

Scale into a kettle: 

1% Ibs water % Ib sugar 

Bring to a boil and then cool to 180 
degrees. 

Add 

% 1b milk powder 

Stir until in solution and use hot. 


GELATIN MARSHMALLOW 
(To be used for cold fillings only) 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

% Ib corn sirup % oz sherro flavor 

4 lbs invert sirup % pt egg whites 

4% lbs powdered sugar 

Dissolve 2% oz high grade gelatin in 

pint of boiling water. 

Beat at medium speed until thorough- 
ly mixed and then add gelatin solution. 
Now beat at high speed until the mix- 
ture has attained the right consistency. 


SPONGE DROPS 
Formula and Method 
This formula is sufficient for 12 dozen 
drops. Scale into a bowl and mix dry: 


1 oz soda % oz salt 
4 oz milk powder 
2% Ibs granulated sugar 


Add 

1 pt egg yolks 

Beat up light and add 

% oz lemon extract 

1 oz ammonia dissolved in 1 qt water 

Stir into mix and then sieve 4 lbs 
winter wheat flour into mix and beat 
until smooth. 

Add ¥% lb melted butter and beat into 
mix thoroughly. 

Drop out on greased and dusted flat 
pans and bake in oven at 400 degrees. 





at almost every other bakeshop from the 
Portland in Maine to that in Oregon. 
Boston brown bread is intimately as- 
sociated with baked beans in the minds 
and stomachs of the devotees of this 
combination, and winter is the favorite 
season for its consumption. This bread 
is highly nutritious, although perhaps 
less easily digested than wheat bread. 
It is dark in color, steamed, and usually 
made of rye and Indian meal, Graham 
or wheat flour, molasses, and milk or 
water. The dark color is attained main- 
ly through the use of molasses in the 
formula. This bread, in addition to be- 
ing made by bakers and housewives from 


coast to coast, also appears on the mar-. 


ket in canned form, and may be ob- 
tained at grocery stores. 

A favorite formula, one recommended 
by Paul C. T. Ewert, instructor in the 
sweet goods department of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, is as 
follows: 

Scale into a bowl: 

4% lbs yellow corn meal 

% 1b graham flour 

Sieve into bowl 214 lbs dark rye flour, 
1% oz salt. Mix these ingredients to- 
gether thoroughly. Add % qt molasses 
and rub into mix. Dissolve 2 oz soda 
and 4 oz yeast in 1 qt lukewarm water, 
and rub into’ mix. Add slowly another 
24% qts cold water. Add this water a 
little at a time, so that you can rub the 
lumps out of the mix before you get all 
of the water rubbed into it. 

Scale this mixture into heavily greased 
Boston brown bread tins, each folding 


the tins into the brown tin steamer. 


14 oz of this mixture. After scaling = 
t 
the covers on the individual pans. Put 
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2 qts water in the bottom of the steamer, 
Put the cover on the steamer. Place it 
in the oven and bake at 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit for about an hour. When 
taking out of the oven, remove the lid 
of the steamer, take the individual lids 
off each pan and turn each one upside 
down on a clean pan with a paper on it, 
Remove the tin, and the loaves are ready 
for the sales counter. 

J. E. Wihlfahrt, of The Fleischmann 
Co., in his “Treatise on Baking,” gives 
the following formula for the manufac- 
ture of brown bread: 


50 lbs water 1 Ib salt 
20 lbs rye flour 1 lb sugar 
20 lbs Graham flour 1 Ib lard 


% Ib yeast 1 lb baking soda 

20 Ibs yellow corn meal 

6 lbs molasses (half Porto Rico and half 
New Orleans) 


“Mix the two: flours with the corn 
meal, and set sponge to be 84 degrees 
Fahrenheit, directly after mixing. Use 
the half pound of = and 12 quarts 
water for sponge, adding sufficient of the 
mixed flour to set a soft sponge. Allow 
to ferment for 1% hours. Then add 
sugar, salt and molasses which has pre- 
viously been dissolved in the remaining 
12% quarts water, next adding the lard, 
Mix the baking soda well with the re- 
maining flour, and after the sponge is 
thoroughly broken with the liquid add 
the flour, and proceed to mix until 
smooth. Grease brown bread molds well, 
then fill half full, and steam for five 
hours. Allow to cool, and pack in waxed 
paper.” 

Emil Braun included several formulas 
in his volume published a number of 
years ago. Of Boston brown bread 
(straight dough), he wrote: 

“Mix 2 Ibs corn meal, 1 lb rye meal, 
1 lb Graham flour, 1 Ib wheat flour, 
oz salt. Dissolve 1 oz compressed yeast 
in 2 qts water or milk, mr mix all. If 
too stiff, add a little water, a half to one 
pint molasses, making dough about the 
consistency of corn muffins. Put in well 
greased, deep tins with cover; do not fill 
much over half full. Set into a pan 
containing water to a depth of 11/2 inches 
so they will steam from bottom. Bake 
three or four hours in medium heat, 
when the water should be all evaporated. 
You can take yeast a little short and use 
buttermilk or sour milk instead of fresh 
milk or water for mixing, and add a 
heaping teaspoonful of good baking 
soda.” 

George Rector, son of the founder of 
the famed restaurant of that name, some 
weeks ago wrote a paper for the Satur- 
day Evening Post, “A Cook’s Tour,” in 
which he discussed the preparation of 
baked beans a la Boston, saying: 

“The culinary coat of Boston arms 
consists of a bean rampant upon a field 
of brown bread. I favor the old stand- 
ard New England recipe for brown 
bread. The ingredients are 1 cupful rye 
meal or barley flour, 1 cupful granulated 
corn meal, 1 cupful Graham flour or 
oat flour, 2 cupfuls sour milk, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, a short teaspoonful soda 
and a short cupful molasses. By short 
spoonful or cupful I mean about three 
quarters full. Some Down East chefs 
substitute two short cupfuls of sweet 
milk for the sour milk, while still others 
discard both sweet and sour milk and 
use plain water. 

“Sift and mix the dry ingredients, add 
the molasses and milk, stir until the 
whole is well mixed, then turn into a 
buttered mold and steam three or four 
hours. The cover of the mold is always 
buttered before it is placed on the mold. 
Then it is tied down with heavy string, 
for when Boston brown bread starts to 
rise it is like the Ohio River in the 
spring freshets. If New England cooks 
grew careless with their string, the 
streets of northeastern America would 
be running knee-deep with dark sienna 
bread. The mold should never be morc 
than two thirds full, for an overstuffed 
cannon will surely burst its shell. I have 
seen Vermont cooks clinging to the lids 
of molds while the irresistible brown 
bread slowly forced its way to the top. 

“Any empty tin receptacle will do for 
a mold. After you are sure that the lid 
is securely tied down, place the mold on 
a trivet in a larger kettle of boiling 
water, which y Ee 9 never rise more than 
halfway up the mold. Add water 4s 
needed, and steam for at least four 
hours.” 
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How a Colorado Bakery Encourages Visitors 


By Ira R. Alexander 


of the Zim Bread Co., 406-10 South 

Nevada Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., is a firm believer in the fact that 
encouraging people to visit a bakery 
pays big dividends in the way of 
advertising. When the Zim plant fin- 
ished its addition early this year it put 
into effect a plan to get more visitors 
into the modern bread making plant. 
The plan has been carried out and found 
very successful, 

The Zim Bread Co. indulges in a num- 
ber of other forms of advertising, but 
the visiting of the plant by the people 
of Colorado Springs is set down as one 
of the very best forms of publicity. This 
kind of advertising brings the bakery 
people in close contact with the custom- 
ers and prospective customers of the 
Zim company, and gives the people visit- 
ing the plant an opportunity to see just 
how bread is made in a modern plant. 

“There are a number of other indus- 
tries working along the same lines today 
with the idea that people who visit an 
industrial plant will be educated to the 
value of the product,” Mr. Zimmerman 
said. “There are a number of different 
plans being carried out to bring about 
the desired result. Some, I note, are 
even going so far as offering each visitor 
a certain amount of money as an induce- 
ment to visit the plant. This is usually 
worked through some church organiza- 
tion or women’s club. We feel that vis- 
itors that come without being paid give 
far better results. If a church organi- 
zation in need of money is approached by 
an industry with the proposition that if 
at least 100 members visit the plant 25c 
apiece will be given the organization, 
the members go feeling it their duty, but 
not with any great desire to learn about 
the products manufactured in that cer- 
tain plant, or the work done there. They 
visit the industry in a half-hearted man- 
ner.” 

The Zim plan is different. Cards are 
given out, either to churches, other or- 
ganizations or individuals. This card 
has printed on one side: 

“Good for regular 15c loaf of Zim’s 
Twins. Your grocer will give you a loaf 
of Zim’s Twins and we will reimburse 
him if you present this card properly 
filled out.” 

Now this card is not good unless the 
person receiving it has visited the Zim 
bakery, for there is a space left on the 
card beside the space for the name, ad- 
dress and the grocer supplying the loaf, 
which says: “I Visited Zim’s Plant ——.” 

On the other side of the card is a 
ruled space to be filled in by the person 
after the bakery has been visited. At 
the top are these words: 

“Having Seen ‘Zim’s Better Breads 
in the Making, my opinion of the plant 
and breads is as follows:” 

In his office Mr. Zimmerman has on 
file hundreds of these cards with many 
interesting and instructive remarks writ- 
ten on the back by the visitors. Many 
are instructive due to the fact that an 
outsider can often make suggestions 
which, when carried out, improve the 
plant or its products. 

When a church body, or women’s club, 
or another organization asks for a num- 
ber of these visitors’ cards they are giv- 


Crt O. ZIMMERMAN, president 


en free. The organization itself can sell 
them to the members, if they see fit, at 
15c and raise money for the organization, 
oo the bakery has nothing to do with 
that. 

Mr. Zimmerman says that while he 
does not promise any organization any 
certain amount per head to visit the 
plant, he oftentimes mails a check 
amounting to from $10 to $25 to organi- 
zations needing money and that made a 
good showing on their visiting date at 
the bakery. This comes after they have 
visited the plant and is not advertised 
beforehand. It is sort of a follow up 
and gives the receivers a very friendly 
feeling toward the Zim Bread Co. 

The bakery is open to visitors at all 
times and each visitor is given a little 
booklet prepared especially by the Zim 
company, which is entitled “Zim’s Bet- 
ter Breads in the Making.” 

The booklet is 84x64 inches in size 
and contains eight pages. On the inside 
of the cover appears: 

“Invitation. Now that you have seen 
Zim’s Better Breads in the making, you 
know how much extra confidence you 
have in their quality. We will appre- 
ciate it if you will invite your friends, 
on our behalf, to visit the plant any 
time.” 

The rest of the booklet tells how bread 
is made in the Zim plant, describing each 
process in so clear a manner that a child 
can understand. 
says: 

“From those days back in the dim 
and misty past, when man first came 
to know grain, to the time when such a 
source of wonderful modern bread as 
you see in the Zim Bread Co.’s plant is 
a period of time which can never be 
touched adequately by history.” 

Showing how sanitation is stressed in 
the book, we quote the following para- 


graph: 
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Marshmallow and Jelly Rolls 


The first paragraph. 


~ 


“The men are not permitted to smoke 
at any time in the bakery. Nor are the 
salesmen on the trucks who deliver the 
bread to your grocer allowed to smoke 
while performing their duties. Cleanli- 
ness is even carried to the firing alley 
for the ovens. While 300 to 500 Ibs 
coke must be used to keep each of the 
big ovens heated for baking, the firing 
alley is scrubbed and washed each day.” 

On special visiting days when an or- 
ganization comes en masse soft drinks or 
the like are served. Each visitor or 
group of visitors is given a guide, who 
not only leads the way through the bak- 


ing plant, but explains what is going on 
and answers questions. 

Mr. Zimmerman says it is truly inter- 
esting to watch the people going through 
the bakery, and especially those visiting 
a baking plant for the first time. They 
are surprised to learn the little they 
know about present time methods of 
making bread. Most people have old- 
fashioned ideas on the subject and many 
of them are afraid of bakery products 
due to their misunderstanding of how 
they are made in modern plants of to- 
day. Thus, it is a big boost for the in- 
dustry to get visitors into modern, up- 
to-the-minute bakeries. 





An Indiana Baker and His Boys’ Corn Club 


By Tom Delaney 


but the extraordinary results ob- 

tained from it may give other bakers 
encouragement in trying it out. One In- 
diana bakery started a corn club all its 
own. The store provided the seed corn 
for its club, with each employee of its 
27 sponsoring some school farm boy as 
his own particular protégé. The names 
of the small corn growers were provided 
by the county agent, who co-operated 
with the bakery in the stunt and praised 
the institution for its initiative. 

Each boy recommended by the county 
agent was given a bushel of corn for 
seeding purposes. A provision was made 
that out of his crop he was to turn over 
to the bakery 60 ears of corn from the 
harvest. This not only made the stunt 
appear less philanthropic, but did to a 
considerable degree cut down the cost 
of the venture, and the 60 ears of corn 
meant little to the boys. 

When the harvest was over, the county 
agent, together with other good corn 
judges, selected a bushel of the best corn 
from each of the entrants, and these were 
taken to the bakery and put on display— 


True idea may not be entirely new, 














Sponge Drops 








a total of 27 bus. This corn was auc- 
tioned off one Saturday afternoon for 
seeding purposes. The first bushel 
brought $26, the second the same price, 
and the third $28. And this is some 
price even for Indiana championship 
corn. Of course the owners of the corn 
got this money themselves. The corn 
judging team of the county selected three 
best bushels of the entire lot, and these 
boys were given extra cash prizes by the 
bakery. 

The auction of only 27 bus corn brought 
these boys nearly $500 in actual money 
and the store a lot of publicity. The re- 
mainder of the crop was marketed in 
the usual manner. It so happened that 
in each case the boy made more, per acre, 
off his corn than his father did in 1927. 

The 1,620 ears of corn the bakery got 
as its share sold for seeding purposes at 
about three times the market price of 
corn at the time of selling. The actual 
money cost to the bakery was very small 
when compared with the value received 
in free advertising and good will. 

The stunt helped in yet another way. 
There was a lot of good-natured rivalry 
during the growing season among the 
bakery’s employees as to who would have 
sponsored the winning boy in the contest. 

oo SD 


THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL BAKER 

A number of retail bakers were dis- 
cussing their position in the baking indus- 
try, and considering the merits of the 
small baker over that of the larger. The 
large wholesaler seemed to be the prin- 
cipal object of discussion. Some of those 
present claimed that the day of the little 
retailer was a thing of the past, as whole- 
salers and large corporations were taking 
the business away from him. 

There were others who were quite pos- 
itive that the position of the small retail 
baker was never so fortified as at pres- 
ent, and. who called attention to the op- 
portunity which he had of cashing in on 
his individuality, and also on the possi- 
bilities of his producing a piece of goods 
of better quality than any of the large 
bakers. 

It is safe to say that those who view 
the situation from this standpoint will 
succeed, and while it might not be alto- 
gether true, still those who seem to think 
that they are to be eliminated are far on 
the way toward such an elimination be- 
cause they feel that they are already 
whipped—an attitude which has never 
contributed to a successful business.— 
Rocky Mountain Baker. 
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are dependent upon salesmen for the distribu- 

tion of their products is that the business done 

by these representatives may be sufficiently controlled 
by them personally to enable them to take at least a 
part of it with them, should they de- 


Or of the age-old fears of manufacturers who 


MAINTAINING cide to go over to some competitor. 
DEALER It used to be said that many of the 
CONTACT best salesmen “carried the business 


of their territories around in their 
vest pockets.” 

Advertising has done much to eliminate this situa- 
tion. The wholesale baker who, through extensive and 
well-directed consumer advertising, has established a 
demand for his products on the part of the house- 
wives of the community, has little reason to fear that 
his salesmen can carry their business with them. 
Where there is a demand for a product, merchants 
will handle it, regardless of a change in salesmen. 

Furthermore, it is always advisable to have the com- 
pany in as direct contact with its distributing outlets 
as possible. Under such conditions it is less de- 
pendent upon the individual salesmen. One way to 
gain this end is through the personal calls of execu- 
tives of the company. Another way is to maintain a 
constant fire of advertising directed exclusively at the 
merchants. Through the use of the combination of 
these means the wholesale baker will have little to 
fear through the changing of salesmen. 


* * * 


ROBABLY the most dangerous attitude, from the 
standpoint of the future success of his business, in 
which a baker can find himself is when he is quite sure 
that all phases of it, both in production and merchan- 
dising, are entirely correct, and that 


BAKING there is no longer any need to seek 
CHANGES other methods in the operation of his 
CONTINU- bakery. 

OUSLY Today every part of a_ bakery, 


whether it be in the production of 
goods or in the selling of them, is the result of a 
change yesterday. This is true of all commercial en- 
terprises. It is impossible to imagine a successful bak- 
ery being operated in the same manner now that it 
was 10 or 20 years ago. It simply couldn’t be done. 
And this same statement will apply 10 or 20 years 
hence. No matter how well a sales policy or a pro- 
duction method may be working today, it will at some 
time or other become obsolete. Bakers who discover 
this fact first, and act accordingly, will be the success- 
ful ones of the future. 

* +. * 


HILE the baking industry is less subject to sea- 
sonal fluctuations than many others of the coun- 
try’s major enterprises, nevertheless it, too, has its 
seasonal products. At various holiday periods certain 
types of bakery goods are more in 
SELLING favor than at other times, and the 
SEASONABLE public appetite is usually a little dif- 
PRODUCTS ferent in summer than in winter. 

How best to take advantage of this 
condition presents but little difficulty to the retail 
baker. He bakes the specialized goods that are in de- 
mand, displays them attractively, providing he is a 
good merchant as well as a baker, and his problem is 
largely solved. But it is different with the wholesale 
baker. He is dependent for the most part upon the 
retail grocery stores for the sale of his products to 
the ultimate consumers, and if he is to gain the full 
advantage of seasonal favorites, he must have the ac- 
tive co-operation of the merchants’ sales force. 


Faced with similar problems, manufacturers in ° 


cther lines have found it to their interest to send 
letters or bulletins to as many as possible of the clerks 
in the stores where their products are sold, pointing 
out the sales possibilities of those articles which are 
likely to be in demand at certain times of the year. 
An explanation of why this is so and an outline of 
the best arguments to be used in selling these goods 
provide the clerks with a background for intelligent 
selling they would not have had otherwise. In a modi- 
fied form a similar policy would prove of advantage 
to wholesale bakers. 
* - * 
ONSUMER advertising has a very definite place 
in the merchandising policies of all aggressive 
wholesale bakeries. It establishes the advertised 
brands of bread in the minds of the buying public, 
makes these brands familiar to the 


THE RELA- housewives, and is probably the best 
TION OF THE form of insurance available to bak- 
GROCER TO eries for their future commercial ex- 
ADVERTISING jstence. 


But regardless of how valuable this 
form of advertising is, its effectiveness is greatly re- 
duced if the brands advertised meet with dealer apathy, 
or, worse, resistance. To tell the re grocer what 
you are doing in behalf of your products will or- 


displayed in front. 


dinarily have little effect upon him, largely because 
he is not interested in your business. The question 
uppermost in his mind is what will this advertising 
do for him. 

Many excellent consumer advertising campaigns 
for all kinds of foodstuffs have gone on the rocks of 
failure simply because no co-operation was obtained 
from the merchants. Any manufacturer, whether bak- 
er or what not, who is dependent upon some inter- 
mediary selling force for the movement of his prod- 
ucts from his plant to consumers, cannot hope to 
succeed without the positive assistance of this link in 
his merchandising chain. Don’t tell the grocer what 
you expect your advertising to do for you. Explain 
to him how it will help him sell more bread with 
less effort, and thereby make a greater profit in this 
phase of his business. 

* * 
W HEN a wholesale baker embarks upon a program 
calling for materially increased volume, he too 
frequently overlooks the fact that if the results of 
such an increase are to be financially beneficial to 
his company there must be a close 


THE RELA- watch kept between the growth in vol- 
TION OF ume and in selling expenses. No mat- 
SALES ter how much increased business a 
COSTS TO company does, if it is at the expense 
VOLUME 


of unreasonably higher sales costs, it 
is likely to be an unprofitable gain. 
Among the common ways for a wholesaler to seek 
greater volume are the employment of more salesmen, 
the opening of additional routes and the coverage of 
a wider territory. This means a marked increase in 
selling expenses. Before the management of a bakery 
can safely commit itself to such a policy it must, or 
should, be certain that the increased volume it antici- 
pates is there to be realized. Otherwise, the augment- 
ed sales expense will more than eat up the profit on 
what little new business may be developed, and the 
wholesaler will find himself much worse off than be- 
fore he sought the greater volume. The ratio of sales 
expense to volume cannot be overlooked if net profit 
is, as it should be, the final consideration. 
* - * 


[N order to make up for lost customers and to in- 
crease the prevailing volume of business, wholesale 
bakers are continuously seeking new customers. As a 
matter of fact, this is true of all manu- 


HELP THE facturers. As the driver-salesman is 
SALESMEN the one in closest touch with his terri- 
GET NEW tory, it is natural that the majority 
ACCOUNTS 


of new retail grocery customers should 
be obtained through him. 

However, it is often found that regular salesmen, 
no matter how successful they may be in their terri- 
tories, are not productive of many new accounts, due 
to several reasons. In the first place, they are likely 
to fall into set habits of calling only on certain peo- 





HE above picture, taken by C. F. G. Raikes, Euro- 
pean manager of The Northwestern Miller, on his 
recent tour of Mediterranean markets, shows a Moorish 
girl selling loaves of bread outside a provision shop in 
Tangier, Morocco. This young woman strongly object- 
ed to her photograph being taken, and insisted‘on hiding 
her face in her cloak, which she drew round her. In 
doing this she unknowingly exposed one of her legs, 
which probably would have greatly shocked her had 
she known she had committed such a breach of Moorish 


: etiquette. In the background of the shop, sacks of flour 


can be seen on the counter, with samples of the brand 
On the side of the building an ad- 


vertisement of the cinema picture “Chang,” which was 
about to come to Tangier, can be seen. 


ple. Perhaps, after calling on some prospects several 
times without being able to get them to carry their 
products, they simply stop trying to sell them. 

Again, a grocer, although he may not be carrying 
one brand of bread exclusively, does not like to see 
his competitors selling the same things he does, pro- 
viding he can prevent it; consequently, he is likely to 
threaten to discontinue the line if the salesman sells 
it to his competitor, and frequently the salesman suc- 
cumbs to this bluff. 

The point is that wholesale bakers should, from 
time to time, make a careful check of all their routes, 
and where retail grocers are not being sold, ascertain 
the reasons for this failure. It is likely that a little 
outside help may aid the route salesman materially in 
developing a number of new accounts which he would 
never obtain if he were left entirely to himself. 


* * 


THE ability to recognize good ideas when they are 
presented by some one else, and convert them to 
the benefit of his own business, is one of the principal 
assets of a bakery owner or manager. Too many 
business men, and bakers are no ex- 


IT PAYS TO ception, are prone to reject all ideas 
ACCEPT not originated by themselves. 
SUGGESTIONS They and their businesses are the 
greatest sufferers because of this at- 
titude. No one man or group of men know all that 


is to be known about the industry with which they are 
connected. Often an employee or some other person 
presents an idea looking toward the improvement of 
some phase of the business, but simply because the 
owner or manager of the plant has not seen the vision 
first, the plan is rejected. 

No matter how capable the man may be, such an 
attitude is bound to be expensive in the long run, and 
every one who is responsible for the management and 
operation of a bakery should watch himself to be 
sure that he is not locking his mind against sugges- 
tions from others. These are often a most valuable 
part of a business. 

* - * 
COMPETITION has reached the point in the baking 
industry where the owners or operators of bak- 
eries are no longer the dominating factors in the suc- 
cess or failure of their respective plants. It is the 
consumers who are riding at the helm 


POWER now. Mass production has made the 
OF THE favor of a large part of them so nec- 
CONSUMER essary that it is the latter who really 


control the destiny of a business. This 
has, of course, always been true to a certain extent, 
but it is emphasized today. It is not enough for the 
owner of a bakery to operate his plant in an efficient 
manner. He must so appeal to the consumer, the one 
upon whom he is dependent for, the consumption of 
his products, that he will have sufficient outlet to 
operate his large production at a profit. Before mass 
production was the order of the day, individual bak- 
eries were not so dependent upon the patronage of 
great numbers. Each business had its own limited 
clientele, which was sufficient for its purposes. But 
now the larger wholesale bakers must appeal to the 
masses, for it is there that the ultimate control of 
the business rests. The large wholesale baker who 
is successful today is the one who is.fully aware of 
this condition. 

* * * 
GS UCCESSFUL sales management, whether it be in 
the large wholesale plants where the sales man- 

agers have a big force working for them, or in the 
small retail shops where one or two people constitute 

the force, depends upon the influence 
LEADERSHIP upon their employees exerted by those 
EXCELS DIC- in charge of sales. 
TATORSHIP This is a fact which has been recog- 

nized for many years, but how best to 
obtain this end has been a question of debate until re- 
cently. One group thought that the driving, pushing 
type of sales director was the most successful one, 
while another believed that sales management was one 
of leadership and not driving force. Time has shown 
that the latter group is right. Men who are outstand- 
ing successes today are those who are able and willing 
to go out with their forces to get a firsthand picture of 
the difficulties besetting their salesmen, and, when the 
occasion arises, help them overcome these troubles. 

No longer can the sales director sit comfortably 

back in his easy chair and dictate policies based upon 
reading secondhand reports. He must know actual 
conditions through personal investigation, so that he 
can meet with his sales force on intelligent grounds. 
Not only this, but by going out with his men and see- 
ing with them some of their difficulties and doing what 
he can to help overcome them, he is creating a feeling 
of good will on the part of his salesmen. It is leader- 
ship, not dictatorship, that is necessary in sales direc- 
tion today. 
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-Dleeting the Chain Store Competition 


‘By W. E. Long 


From an Address Delivered at the lowa Bakers’ Association Convention in Des Moines 


NNUAL meetings like this should at- 

tract every baker in the state, as a 

magnet attracts a piece of metal. They 

should impress him with the opportunity 

they offer to absorb something helpful to 
him, if nothing more than the chance to meet others, 
to exchange ideas, to ask questions, and to refresh him- 
self with the pleasures of personal contact. Nor can 
we who do strive for progress afford to allow our 
fellow-baker just to plod along without system and 
without a knowledge of what is going on in the in- 
dustry. As a matter of good business, we should make 
every effort to persuade these more backward bakers 
to join our associations and study with us some of 
our common problems, for our own success depends 
very much on the forward progress of our industry as 
a whole. 

The baking industry is going through a rapid 
change which calls for our united and best thinking. 
It won’t answer our purpose if only a few of us 
attempt to meet these problems. They are problems 
for the whole industry. 

In the past, the worst of competitive problems 
have been local and we only needed to ask ourselves, 
as these conditions arose, “What shall I do to meet 
this new sales stunt of my competitor?” In most 
cases, these issues were met. 

But today there is a new form of competition which 
requires the whole baking industry to show cause why 
it should continue to ask for the consumers’ patronage. 
It is not a form of competition which is entirely local 
and which calls upon only a few competitors to meet. 
It is coming fast upon us as a national problem. It is 
asking the baking industry these questions: 

How well are you organized? 

How much combined intelligence can you muster 
to help you meet this new competition? 

Are you prepared to act collectively in any effec- 
tive way? 

This new competition is the chain store. From a 
small beginning in the large cities, it has grown to 
huge proportions, and is now reaching into our smaller 
cities and even into rural communities. Bakers who 
were immune a few years ago from this form of com- 
petition are now feeling it locally, and may expect to 
feel it more within the next few years. 

It bases its appeal for patronage on price for its 
bread. It attracts its patronage by offering food prod- 
ucts at cut prices on the cash and carry plan. It 
extends no credit, and it makes no deliveries. Operat- 
ing large chains of such stores, the purchasing power 
is great and the costs for merchandise are less. No 
service is offered to the buyer except that of reduced 
price. They must sell the idea of price in order to 
lure customers. It is their only appeal. The patrons 
must come to the stores with cash in hand and carry 
their purchases. The management knows that if the 
consumers come personally to the stores they will buy 
more than they had in mind to purchase when they 
entered. 

And what is it that will lure a customer into a 
store more often than bread? She buys soap, sugar, 
potatoes, and canned goods once or twice a week, but 
bread she must have daily, and so they reason: “If a 
customer will come for bread daily, we will have a 
daily contact with her and a chance, every day, to 
sell her other merchandise.” A chain store operator 
once said to me, “Give me the bread business of any 
community, and I’ll get the grocery business of that 
community.” And he was right! Thus it is easy to 
see how they can well afford to take a loss on bread 
and charge it to advertising. 

Now I have drawn a picture of the new kind of 
competition the baking industry is facing. Can’t you 
see that the problem is not one which can be solved 
by individual action? And can’t you see why we must 
get together closer than ever before? 


Selling Bread on Consignment 


[7 would seem to me that we must begin by studying 
our own methods and examining our weaknesses, to 
determine what changes we must make in our sales 
policy, 
_ One thing strikes me as having a bearing on several 
important aspects of our problem. This is the prac- 
tice of placing bread on consignment at the grocery 
Stores and taking back the unsold loaves as stale. 
From an economic standpoint, the loss from this source 
amounts to many millions of dollars yearly to the 
bakers of America. This loss would probably pay 
handsome dividends on all the outstanding capital 
stock of the chain store corporations. In Ohio the 
loss was estimated at $12,000 per day. In Chicago, 
the daily loss to bakers of that city alone has been 
estimated at $9,000. How nearly these estimates are 
correct I am not prepared to say, but I believe them 


to be within the range of possibility. Think, then, of 
the enormous handicap with which the baking industry 
starts each day’s business! 

As we reason out these things by analysis and find 
some new principle that is sound and which should be 
followed, we must have the idea sold to all bakers, 
and not alone to a few. Suppose, then, that you pro- 
gressive bakers who are now members of this associa- 
tion should study this matter of stale bread and de- 
cide that the practice was wasteful and unnecessary, 
and that, in the interest of the whole industry, it should 
be abolished. Could you few, alone, put it into effect? 
You see the need for a big membership in order that 
big policies may be adopted and carried out. 

My contention is, after a great deal of study of 
the subject, that the practice of taking back unsold 
bread from a dealer does not protect the consumer 
from the chance of a stale loaf; that it does not pro- 
tect the dealer; that it offers no security to a baker 
against a consumer getting a stale loaf of his bread; 
that it is a foolish practice which results in good to 
nobody, but makes for a huge economic loss to the 
bakers of America. 

I am prepared to defend my attitude on this sub- 
ject in any debate with any grocer or baker, at any 
time. 

Can the bakers of America afford to give the chain 
store the advantage in selling cost which this practice 
entails? Isn’t it time for us to examine into some of 
our own bad practices, and set our ship on a better 
course? 


The Damage to the Retail Grocer 


But this economic loss of which I speak, great and 

unsound as it is, is only a comparatively minor 
reason for the abatement of the stale bread nuisance. 
I pointed out a while ago the reason why the chain 
stores wanted the bread business of every community. 
It was the one item of merchandise that afforded them 
a means of daily contact with the buyer of groceries. 

Now, it must be equally clear that if the chain store 
can secure the grocery trade of a community by get- 
ting its bread trade, this will soon drive out the retail 
grocer, for if he loses his bread trade, and by that 
loses his grocery business, he will, in due time, be 
forced to close his shop. This is happening daily in 
cities where the chain store has had its greatest spread. 

This means that, for every grocer who goes out 
of business, one avenue of contact with the consumer 
is closed to the wholesale baker. Conceive, if you 
will, one half or even one third of the grocers going 
out of business in the next five years! Can you see 
how few  sapon would be left to the baker for con- 
tact with the consumer? The elimination of the neigh- 
borhood grocer is a serious thing for us to contem- 
plate. We need outlets for our products in every com- 
munity, and we must help maintain those we have 
by every effort we can make. If, the independent 
grocer can maintain the patronage of the consumers 
of his community for bread, he will hold a goodly 
share of the grocery trade. The chain store is trying 
to wrest his bread trade from him. He must make a 
real effort to sell bread, just as the chain store is 
doing. He can no longer merely handle bread; he 
must sell it by making direct appeal to the housewife 
for her bread trade. Nor can he depend on meeting 
the chain store price. Both the dealer and the whole- 
sale baker must make up their minds that they must 
get the consumers’ patronage on a quality appeal and 
not upon a price appeal. They must win business by 
selling a better product at a higher price. It is utterly 
futile to talk about making bread so cheap as to enable 
them to meet the chain store price. 

Always remember that the chain stores will sell 
bread for less than other merchants, because they 
use bread to draw trade and can charge their loss to 
advertising. Many bakers have tried, and are still 
trying, to make bread cheap enough to sell at chain 
store prices. Grocers everywhere are urging bakers 
to give them a loaf that can be so sold. 

We must let the chain stores have the field on 
cheap bread. We must accept their competition for 
just what it is—a mere lure to sell groceries. We 
must about face on this whole proposition, in my 
opinion, and set a pace for quality and freshness, giv- 
ing frequent deliveries to the stores. And then, by 
intensive sales efforts, through advertising and per- 
sonal sales talks by the grocers, we must set the 
chain store bread in its proper class—a cheap product 
made to sell at a low price. 

Right here is where we must join our cause to that 
of the grocer. He, too, must accept the fact that he 
cannot compete with the chain store on bread prices. 
He must quit trying, just as we bakers must quit 
trying. He, nevertheless, must get the bread busi- 


ness of his community, for unless he does he will lose 


’ grocery trade. This simply means that there is only 


one way to go and that is along the lines of quality 
and service at a fair price, which latter always will 
be above the cheap price of the chain store. We must 
let people know that a cheap price does not neces- 
sarily mean a bargain price. Let’s be frank with 
consumers, and say we do not make the cheap quality 
offered by the chain store, and establish in their minds 
the fact that there are grades in bread just as there 
are grades in every other commodity. Once the con- 
sumer gets the idea that bread is not just bread after 
all, that one bread may easily sell for less than another, 
according to its quality, we will find the average per- 
son does not want price at the expense of quality. 
Our trouble has always been that we have encouraged, 
by our practices, the idea that bread was just bread. 

We have adopted sales policies, at times, in every 
market, which tended to bring bread into disrespect. 
We have given free bread to dealers and consumers; 
we have issued coupons and used cheap, claptrap nov- 
elties as advertising. The result of these practices 
has been to lower the opinion of the consumer for 
bread as an article of diet. We have made it so lowly 
as an item of food as to almost put it on a par with 
coal, ice, or brick. We have not tried to invest bread 
with any dignity or inspired respect for it as a very 
important item of food. It is no wonder that the 
consumer buys so much chain store bread, since she 
believes that all bread is of equal value. We must 
change this mental attitude of the consumer and teach 
her to know that a chain store bread is a quality made 
to sell at a low price. 

Let’s give chain store bread some advertising, in- 
stead of lowering our quality in an attempt to meet 
its price. When we put cheap bread in its proper 
class, fewer people will want it. 

See how the practice of the bakers in trying to 
make cheap bread has reduced the bread consump- 
tion. Everywhere the per capita consumption of bread 
is down. Doesn’t this prove that cheap bread does 
not induce greater sales? 


Grocer Must Do His Share 


T° sell more bread in every community on a quality 

basis and at a higher price than the chain store 
asks, we must have the grocer working with us and in 
full agreement with this program. He must do his 
full share in talking quality to his patrons, for it 
follows that if we must get the bread business in 
order to survive, he must get it for the same good 
reason. He can’t sell groceries enough to survive if he 
doesn’t get the frequent consumer contacts which the 
sale of bread gives him. 

We, as bakers, know we can’t get the bread busi- 
ness by attempting to meet price. The dealer must 
be sold on this same idea. We must rest our case on 
our ability to influence the consumer to buy quality 
and service at a higher price, and let the chain store 
have that business which price alone attracts. 

If then we, as bakers, abolish the practice of tak- 
ing back unsold bread from the dealers, every one of 
them will be obliged to study their day’s requirements 
for each kind sold, and they will try to see that all 
of it is sold before the close of each day’s business. 

Here we provide an incentive to every dealer to 
study the bread demand in his community and to try 
to sell as much as he can. By the present practice 
the dealer has no incentive. His bread is put in on 
consignment. What he doesn’t sell, the baker takes 
back. He just handles bread,—he doesn’t sell it,— 
and we bakers are encouraging his indifference instead 
of teaching him the importance of his bread trade as 
a means of selling groceries. 

With our dealers indifferent, with our practice of 
trying to make bread cheaper instead of better, and 
with the consumer getting staler bread than she should, 
is it any wonder that we bakers are having trouble 
meeting this chain store competition? 

Make our bread better than the chain store qual- 
ity; give our customers fresher bread, join the grocer’s 
sales efforts to our advertising and make him active in 
our cause instead of passive and indifferent, and we 
will, in due time, put the chain store bread in its 
proper class and force conviction upon the consumer 
that there is really such a difference in bread as to 
justify a difference in price. 

Let us show the consumers that we, as exclusive 
bakers, have an interest in the kind of bread that 
people eat, beyond that of the chain store, which only 
uses bread as a means to attract other trade. The 
chain stores may go out of the bread business at any 
time and still exist. We bakers must sell bread con- 
tinuously in order to live. Let’s get these facts and 
many other related ones to the public more clearly 
than we have in the past. 





OCHESTER, Minnesota’s world famous 
city of surgeons, is now the home of what 
is claimed to be the most modern bakery 
in the state, and probably the largest one 
outside of Minneapolis and St. Paul. The 

new plant, owned by the Rochester Bread Co., was 
formally opened on May 1. The opening was spon- 
sored by the Civic League, an organization composed 
of all the women’s clubs of the city. All adults at- 
tending the opening were charged a nominal fee of 
25c, the money collected going to the support of a 
day nursery—a local institution that cares for chil- 
dren whose mothers have to work. Members of the 
Civic League received the visitors and acted as guides. 
Light refreshments were served during the afternoon 
and evening. Chartered busses were provided by the 
company to bring visitors to the bakery. 

On the evening of April 30, prior to the formal 
opening, the company entertained at dinner the gro- 
cers of Rochester and surrounding towns. This was 
held in the loading room, and at this event the new 
plant was dedicated by the mayor of Rochester. 

Howard S. Sanborn, president and general man- 
ager of the Rochester Bread Co., was formerly head 
of the Mason City (Iowa) Baking Co. He sold this 
business to the Liberty Baking Corporation in May, 
1927. 

After transferring the Mason City plant to its 
new owners, Mr. Sanborn spent considerable time vis- 
iting various cities in the Northwest, finally deciding 
that Rochester offered the best possibilities as the 
location for the model bakery he had been planning 
for years to build. 

The new building is unusually attractive and occu- 
pies a prominent site on one of the main arteries 
leading into the city. It is of brick and stone con- 
struction, four stories high in front, tapering off to 
one story in the rear. The site, 300x250, is being 
artistically landscaped, and will provide ample room 
tor future development. 

The main entrance opens into a reception hall, with 
the private and general offices on the right, and the 
make-up room of the bakery on the left. The equip- 
ment in the latter consists of a complete Baker- 
Perkins compact unit, including divider, rounder and 
overhead proofer, in conjunction with a Thomson 
molder. In the middle of the room is a 12-rack steam 
proof box, the front doors opening on the make-up 
unit and the rear doors facing a specially constructed 
Haller tray type gas-fired traveling oven, with double 
thermostatic control. This oven has a baking capacity 
of 2,000 lbs bread per hour. As the bread comes 
from the oven, it is passed through an opening in 
the partition separating the oven room from the ship- 
ping room. This arrangement obviates cluttering up 
the oven room with bread racks. 

The shipping room is spacious, well lighted and 
ventilated, so that the bread can be properly cooled 
before wrapping. A Battle Creek wrapping machine, 
of the latest design, is used. 

On the top floor, in the broken package room, are 
located the flour handling equipment, and the re- 
frigerating equipment, consisting of a 400-gallon tank 
for ice water and a 400-gallon tank for brine. The 
latter is used for circulating around the water jacket 
of one of the mixing machines, a Fairbanks-Morse 
centrifugal pump being used for this purpose. In this 
room also are the blending bins. 

Immediately below, on the second floor, is the mix- 
ing room, with a Read automatic trolley type flour 
hopper, a Read automatic water tempering tank, a 
Baker-Perkins sliding door mixer of the latest design, 
together with a 3-bbl Champion mixer. The freight 
elevator opens in this room on a level with the plat- 
form behind the mixers, a very convenient feature. 
The sponge room, off the mixing room, is designed 
for a continuous flow, with two sets of double swinging 
doors, one opening in for troughs going in, and one 
opening out for sponges going to the make-up room. 

The basement, where the flour storage room is 
located, is 11 feet high, with full-sized windows all 
along one side, being light and airy, and ideal for 
flour storage. Five carloads can be accommodated. 
The flour is unloaded in the loading room, or garage, 
directly into a chute. Directly in front of the chute 
is a floor scale for checking materials as received. All 
flour is piled on skids, which are moved by a lift truck. 

The boiler room is fitted with two Ross marine 
type boilers. The building throughout is equipped 
with all modern conveniences, with special rooms for 
various supplies, and locker rooms, etc., for employees. 
Nothing has been overlooked. For instance, there is 
a special transformer room, and the power lines are 
brought into the building through underground con- 
duits, so as to do away with unsightly poles and wires 
in front of the building. 

The delivery equipment consists of six G. M. C. 
trucks, and two Ford trucks for special deliveries. 
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The New Bakery at Rochester, Minn. 


‘By Robert T. ‘Beatty 


The large trucks are attractive and good advertise- 
ments for the company. They were specially built, 
with 150-inch wheel base. The drivers are neatly uni- 
formed, weekly sales meetings are held, and an ag- 
gressive spirit radiates throughout the entire staff of 
employees. The company plans to serve a territory 
within a radius of 50 miles from Rochester. 

The Rochester Bread Co. is incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $100,000, but its new piant represents 
an investment exceeding $150,000. It is affiliated with 
the Quality Bakers of America, and its aim is to pro- 
duce the best possible loaf of bread, which it will 
market under the name of “Star.” Associated with 
Mr. Sanborn in the active management of the business 
is Thomas Parkin, in charge of sales, and W. R. 
Gosnell, superintendent. Mr. Gosnell was former su- 
perintendent for the Mason City Baking Co. Mr. 
Parkin was former head of the Parkin Baking Co., 
Rochester, the business of which the Rochester Bread 
Co. purchased some months ago. Its bakery, how- 
ever, was closed when the new plant was opened. 

Mr. Sanborn is the son of Charles H. Sanborn, 
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vice president of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. He formerly worked for that company him- 
self, but branched out into baking, believing there 
was a bigger future in that business. His first ven- 
ture was at Mason City, where he was unusually suc- 
cessful. When he took over that shop it was baking 
about 1,000 Ibs bread daily. In four years, by strict 
attention to business and adherence to a quality prod- 
uct, he increased the business to 15,000 lbs daily, 
With the greater opportunities offered by Rochester, 
and more adequate equipment, he is looking hopefully 
to the future. 


<°sSS 
New Cleveland Bakery Chain 


CieveLanp, Oxn10.—Wilfred J. Burns, president of 
the Pratt-Webb Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is open- 
ing an individual line of quality bakeries catering to 
the retail trade in various parts of the city. The first 
was established at 11404 Detroit Avenue late in April. 
Others were to follow this month.. Mr. Burns, who 
is using the style of Green Pantry Bakeries, has made 
no definite decision regarding the size of his chain, but 
additions will be made gradually. 

The Green Pantry Bakeries, as the name implies, 
are finished in a pleasing shade of green on both in- 
terior and exterior, with awnings to match. Show 
cases and facilities on the inside are of the latest 
design, arranged for efficient handling of the neigh- 
borhood clientele. A separate department has been 
established at the Pratt-Webb Baking Co. plant for 
the baking and handling of his retail products. Addi- 
tional machinery and fixtures have been installed to 
take care of this. 

The regular wholesale business of the company will 
be unchanged through Mr. Burns’s retail venture. 
The corporation, of which he is principal owner, op- 
erates 13 wholesale units, and caters mainly to the 
restaurant trade. : 

oo 


Cake and Retail Report 


The Cake and Retail Conference held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, March 6-8, disclosed an unusual 
amount of valuable information for bakers. Topics 
discussed were quality cakes and how to make them, 
batch card and its use in cost accounting, shorten- 
ing, butter, sugar, review of variety breads, icings for 
retail bakers, cake processes, flavors and color, their 
use and misuse, cake flour, eggs, milk, a style show, 
and window displays. The entire session was re- 
ported in full, and is available in bound copies of 
mimeographed sheets totaling 171 pages, illustrated 
with cuts, graphs and tables. A limited number of 
reports are available for distribution and are sold at 
$5, less than actual cost. Any one desiring a copy can 
obtain it by writing to Frank J. Nemetz, secretary 
cake and retail section, American Bakers Association, 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, and it will be mailed 
to his address immediately. 


oo 


Haller Co.’s Sales Contest 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Nearly 200 attended the second 
annual banquet given by the Haller Baking Co. early 
this month in the Congress of Women’s Club House, 
Pittsburgh. Mark A. Lysinger, sales manager for 
the company, was master of ceremonies. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by Fred C. Haller, president, Mrs. 
Eugenia Davis, of the demonstration department, Louis 
Brown, of the sales promotion department, and C. C. 
Latus, secretary of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Lysinger, the closing speaker, outlined to 
the guests, representing principally the sales and office 
departments and their families, the proposed sales 
campaign that was launched May 1 and which will 
continue until June 30. Prizes in cash and valuable 
gifts will be awarded to the best salesmen, according 
to a system evolved by Mr. Lysinger. 

ov 


Pennsylvania Bakers’ Program 


PirtssurcH, Pa.—Elaborate arrangements have 
been made for the twentieth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at Galen Hall, Wer- 
nersville, June 4-6. The business sessions will be held 
in the mornings, the afternoons being devoted to en- 
tertainment. Gerard R. Williams, president of the 
association, will make his annual address on Monday 
morning and the reports of George W. Fisher, treas- 
urer, and C: C. Latus, secretary, will follow. Thomas 
F. Smith, field worker for the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, will make the first set address in the conven- 
tion, speaking on the work of the American Bakers 
Association. 

Tuesday will be Bakery Engineers’ Day, with Fred 
F. Hauser, of the Stroehmann Bakery, Norristown, 
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New Plant of the Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co., Interior Views Showing, from Left to Right and Top to Bottom: Make-up Room, Equipped with Baker Perkins Divider, 
Rounder and Automatic Proofer, and Thomson Molder; Haller Tray Type Oven from which Bread Is Dumped Through Wall, Eliminating the Necessity of Bread 
Racks in Oven Room; Mixing Room, Equipped with Read Automatic Flour and Water Scale and Baker Perkins Nontiltable Bowl Mixer; Flour Handling Equipment; 
Steam Proof Box; Basement Flour Storage; Wrapping and Packing Room; and the General Office. 


presiding. This program will be under the direction 
of the mid-eastern chapter of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. Sales Promotion Day will con- 
clude the final business session of the convention on 
Wednesday. Robert A. White, chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania chapter of the Bakery Sales Promotion Asso- 
ciation, will preside. Then will follow the election 
of officers, and their installation will conclude the 
convention. . 

As for the entertainment, on Sunday evening there 
will be a musicale in the Galen Hall Hotel auditorium 
at which both vocal and instrumental music will be 
furnished. The ladies will be entertained at~ cards 
during the mornings and afternoons of the conven- 
tion, as well as at clock golf. Prizes will be provided 
for all events. There will be quoits and races for the 
men and boys on Monday and Wednesday afternoons, 
while a pinochle and poker contest is scheduled for 
Tuesday afternoon. On Monday night an old-fash- 
ioned “Medicine Show” under the direction of O. R. 
Read, of the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., will be 
ey Tuesday night will be given over to the an- 
nual masked dance under the supervision of George 


P. Reuter, of New York. Prizes are offered for the 
best costumes. A golf tournament will continue 
throughout the three afternoons of the meeting. There 
will be prizes for winners of each flight of eight. Ar- 
rangements are also under way for inspection by the 
ladies attending the convention of one of the largest 
silk hosiery mills in the country, which is in operation 
close to Wernersville. The time of the proposed visit 
and other details of the trip will be announced the 
first day of the convention. 
oS 


Death of Albin E. Plarre 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Albin E. Plarre, who died 
recently, was one of the most widely known figures 
in bakery circles. Mr. Plarre for years had conducted 
a bakery in the old Williamsburg section of Brooklyn, 
and had been active in the interests of the trade for 
more than 30 years. He was one of the founders of 
the New York State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers, its president for several terms, and its 
honorary president. 

When it became compulsory by law for every 


employer to insure his employees, Mr. Plarre became 
active in the establishing of the Bakers’ Mutual In- 
surance Co. He was elected its president and man- 
ager, and also established the Bakers’ Finance Cor- 
pcration. 

oo 


New Oneonta, N. Y., Bakery 


The recent formal opening of the $100,000 plant of 
the Huddleston-Walton Co., baker, Oneonta, N. Y., 
recalled the beginning of that organization, which had 
its inception in the home of Mr. and Mrs. William G. 
Huddleston at Cherry Valley in 1908. 

Mr. Huddleston, the founder and president, learned 
the baking business in Syracuse. In 1912 he built a 
bakery and retail store at Cherry Valley, which shop 
still is operated by the company. In 1920 the busi- 
ness was incorporated, and Myron H. Walton became 
a stockholder with Mr. and Mrs. Huddleston. 

When further expansion was decided upon last 
year, it was felt that Oneonta would be the logical 
_ for a large plant. The company operates 10 
trucks. 
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The Economy of &xact Weights and ‘How to 


CCURATE scaling is essential, not only 

from a cost standpoint, but even more 

important from the standpoint of uni- 

form quality products. As you know, one 

of the biggest assets of your business 
is its good will. Good will means the customer’s pref- 
erence for your goods, compared with those of your 
competitor, and is literally the heart of your business. 
The degree of success attained by the baker is abso- 
lutely measured by the amount of customers’ good 
will which he is able to create and maintain. Good 
will means satisfied customers, and the desire and in- 
tention on their part to continue to use certain 
products. 

The force which creates good will, in the first place, 
is superior quality. It is the baker who maintains this 
quality day in and day out, or who comes nearest to 
maintaining his quality on a uniform basis, who even- 
tually reaches the dominant position in his tharket. I 
would rather have a loaf of bread of medium quality, 
and have it the same, day in and day out, than to have 
a superior product for one or two days, and then one 
of inferior quality. 

Why do not the members of the industry make a 
greater effort to obtain accurate weights, if they 
realize that, without them, they cannot have uniform 
quality products? ‘I believe the answer to this is that, 
while the members of the baking industry, as a whole, 
appreciate fully the value of uniform products, they 
do not appreciate to the full extent the effect of in- 
accurate scaling on uniform quality. You may have 
the best formulas ever written, and use the best ma- 
terials ever produced, but unless your formulas are 
adhered to, and your scaling is accurate, you cannot 
have uniform. quality products. 

As long as your products are no less uniform than 
those of your competitor, the result is an even break. 
However, no up-to-date business man is satisfied to 
have a weakness continue to exist in his business mere- 
ly because his competitor is subject to the same weak- 
ness. Your competitor, by paying more attention to 
the factors which make for uniformity, may have less 
variance in his quality than you have, and the min- 
ute he does so, he will, all else being equal, start to 
take your business away from you. On the other 
hand, you can take his customers, and achieve a 
growth beyond that of any of your competitors, if 
you are able to make your goods more uniform than 
theirs from day to day. Probably there is no single 
factor, affecting sales, of so great importance as uni- 
formity. 


Accurate Scaling Maintenance 


L ET us now discuss the means by which accurate scal- 

ing is attained and maintained. In a plant having 
a proper system of cost control, weighing or scaling 
starts the minute the material is received at the plant. 
When you buy flour you pay at the rate of 196 lbs to 
the barrel, and you owe it to your business to see 
that 196 lbs are received, subject only to a nominal 
shrinkage due to the flour drying out during transit. 
The weight which is lost by the flour drying is really 
no loss at all, if it is known, inasmuch as the loss in 
total weight which occurs as a result of loss in mois- 
ture content can be replaced by putting additional 
water into the mixer at the time the flour is finally 
used. 

I say it can be replaced if it is known. Generally 
it is not known. In receiving flour at the plant, and 
checking the weight at the time of receipt, it is, of 
course, necessary, in so far as flour is concerned, that 
the moisture content be taken into consideration. In 
other words, it would be unfair to mills to hold them 
responsible to the pound for such shortage as is shown 
to exist, without ascertaining first whether or not this 
shortage is compensated by decreased moisture content. 

Most of the larger plants, in addition to weighing 
material upon receipt also weigh it at the time it is 
requisitioned from the main stockroom, or just prior 
to the time it is set aside for actual use. This weigh- 
ing is done while the material is still in the original 
packages, and accomplishes the purpose of showing 
how much shrinkage has occurred during the storage 
period, in addition to which it puts the plant in a 
position to charge the production department with 
the actual quantity of material delivered to it. By 
establishing the weight of the material issued from the 


main stockroom, the responsibility for any shortages — 


which exist is placed directly on the stock man. 

After the material has been issued from the main 
stockroom, and at the time it actually is deposited 
in the mixer, it is again weighed in the exact quan- 
tities provided by the formula. This is one of the most 
important weights of all, in that inaccuracies at this 


‘Determine Them 
By Thomas 6. King 


President of the King-Moeller Co., Inc. 


point not alone mean increased costs, but inaccurate 
mixer weights also mean a variance in the quality of 
the baked product. In order to obtain accurate mixer 
weights, it is essential that the flour scale and water 
scale be tested at periodical intervals, preferably no 
less than one week apart, as to their accuracy. How- 
ever, automatic flour and water scales vary, even un- 
der the best conditions; consequently, the human ele- 
ment has a lot to do with accurate mixer weights. 
The average automatic flour scale will not weigh ac- 
curately, day in and day out, no matter how carefully 
your scales may be inspected and adjusted. It is 
therefore necessary that the mixer, after he has weighed 
the flour into the hopper, balance the beam to ascer- 
tain the exact quantity contained therein. 


Weighing the Ingredients 


[t is essential that this be done before the flour is 

dumped from the hopper into the mixer, and that 
therefore the weight reaorded on the dough sheet be 
the actual weight of the flour used, rather than the 
quantity provided by the formula. The best practice 
is to permit no variance beyond one or two pounds, 
and if it is found that the quantity is overweight or 
underweight to any great extent, it is desirable that 
the mixer either take away or add to the quantity in 
the hopper, to bring it to the proper amount before 
dumping it into the mixer. Some automatic flour 
scales will continue to overweigh five pounds or some 
other standard amount, in which case it is well to set 
the scale five pounds less, so that the amount which 
drops into the hopper will be that provided in the 
formula. Still another reason for accurate weighing 
of flour is that the quantity of water to be used is 
based upon the quantity of flour used, and if an ex- 
cessive quantity of the latter is used, it means that the 
absorption will be inadequate, which is expensive, 
both from a cost standpoint and from the standpoint 
of uniform quality. You all know that the proper 
development of the gluten is dependent upon the use 
of an adequate quantity of water. 

In so far as ingredients other than flour, water 
and yeast are concerned, the best practice is to weigh 
these in a special weighing room, and deposit them 
in buckets, tagged to show the number of the dough in 
which each is to be used. This practice also permits 
checking the total weight of each individual container 
to prevent the possibility of any dough being made 
without some certain ingredient. Still another advan- 


NIFORM quality production, toward 

which all progressive bakers strive, is 
impossible of attainment without an accurate 
system of scaling in the shop. The baker 
who comes nearest to maintaining such uni- 
form good quality eventually will reach a 
dominant position in his market. Formulas 
must be good, of course, and poor materials 
will not by some magic evolve as superior 
products, but, above all, scaling must be ac- 
curate and the baker must adhere religiously 
to his formulas. These and related ideas are 
emphasized by Mr. King in the accompany- 
ing article, which is from a paper read at the 
Southern Bakers’ Associati onvention in 
Atlanta early this month. Mr. King, a rec- 
ognized authority on cost control in the bake- 
shop, has here presented some aspects upon 
which the alert baker would do well to 











ponder. 


tage of weighing out the miscellaneous ingredients in 
a subweighing room is that this practice permits these 
ingredients to be kept under lock and key, and makes 
it a simple matter to take an inventory at_the end of 
each day. 

Inaccurate weighing on the part of the mixers also 
causes overproduction or underproduction. If, due to 
carelessness, the production department weighs out 
more material than is provided in the formulas, the 
result will be overproduction which, in turn, means in- 
creased stale. This is true regardless of whether the 
practice is to hold the goods overproduced in the 
plant, and later take the loss as plant stale, or to plus 
the goods overproduced on the salesmen’s orders. A 
disadvantage of plussing out overproduction is that 


the salesmen have a ready made alibi for stale re- 
turns. They can always point to the fact, under these 
circumstances, that they have been given more goods 
than they actually ordered; consequently, they cannot 
be held fully responsible for stale returns. I have 
seen salesmen alibi stale returns running as high as 
5 or 6 per cent on these grounds, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, the quantities which they have been given over 
and above the quantities ordered amounted to but a 
fraction of 1 per cent. 

The best practice is to give the salesmen the exact 
quantities which they order each day, any goods pro- 
duced over and above the quantities ordered being held 
in the shipping department, and in the event no fur- 
ther order is received, staled as plant stale, which is 
directly chargeable to the production depastment. 

The weight of dough produced after fermentation 
is really the most important weight in the whole course 
of operations, inasmuch as it comes practically in the 
middle, and in addition to providing a check against 
mixer weights by reflecting losses during fermenta- 
tion, it provides the basis for an accurate determina- 
tion of loss or gain in scaling. A great many plants 
are still being operated without a floor scale in the 
dough room. In the majority of cases, these plants 
are paying for such a scale every 60 or 90 days, 
through losses which could easily be eliminated were 
one in operation. 

The floor scale weight of dough produced, where 
only one weight is taken, should be taken after fer- 
mentation, and just before the doughs go to the divid- 
er or bench, 

Loss or gain in scaling represents one of the most 
important of the factors usually termed “controllable.” 
A gain from underscaling should be regarded as re- 
flecting inefficiency to the same extent as does a loss 
from overscaling. Underscaling means smaller loaves, 
and this puts your product at a disadvantage com- 
pared with those of your competitors. In establishing 
scaling weights of the various products, the manage- 
ment should take into consideration general market 
conditions, as well as any standard weight law in effect. 

The value of a cost system in a bakery may be ab- 
solutely measured by the extent to which the system 
provides information regarding the controllable fac- 
tors which make for high or low costs. Factors are 
causes, while costs are results. You must deal with 
causes to obtain the proper results, and you must deal 
with these factors each day, if you would have your 
costs right at the end of the accounting period. As an 
illustration of the importance of the effect of con- 
trollable factors on material cost, I know of plants 
having a high cost of flour per barrel which are able 
to show a low unit cost by controlling the factors of 
invisible material loss, absorption, evaporation, pro- 
portion of dusting flour used, proportion of grease 
used, etc., while others, having a low cost of flour 
per barrel, show a high unit cost, due to comparative 
inefficiency in controlling these factors. By unit cost 
I mean the cost of material required to produce a 
pound or some other given unit of baked bread. 


Controllable Cost Factors 
THE proper system of cost control culminates in 

a daily report to the manager, which gives the 
executive information regarding all of the principal 
controllable cost factors. These include invisible ma- 
terial loss, absorption, loss during fermentation, |oss 
or gain in scaling, percentage of dusting flour, and 
percentage of pan and trough grease, all of which are 
dependent upon accurate weighing. The figures cov- 
ering these factors should be considered both from 
the standpoint of the actual degree of efficiency which 
they represent, and also from the standpoint of any 
inaccurate weighing which may be indicated thereby. 
Material loss represents the difference between the 
total quantity of material which disappeared during 
the period at purchase weights, and the quantity ac- 
tually used during that period, as recorded on dough 
sheets and other shop records. Loss during fermen- 
tation represents the difference between the total 
weight of material and water put into the mixer, and 
the total weight of dough produced after fermentation. 
Inaccurate mixer weights therefore affect two main 
factors, namely, material loss and loss during fermen- 
tation. 

One of the most important effects of a proper 
system of cost control is the effect upon the morale 
of the employees. The men realize, when working 
under a system of this nature, that they are on their 
mettle; that the executives know what they are do- 
ing, and that the result of their increased efforts will 
accrue, not alone to the benefit of the company, but 
to their own individual benefit. 
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| Worth While Success in the New Baking Business 


‘By Jvan ‘B. NNordhem 
Secretary, Quality Bakers of America 


From an address before members of the Quality Bakers of America at their Eleventh General Conference in New York City 


AKING is one of the finest businesses 
in the world. It deals with a product 
that has been closely identified with the 
everyday life, the health and the progress 
of the leading races of the world since 

civilization began. When the whole world puts a label 
upon a product as “the staff of life,” and gives it its 
unlimited approval, indorsement and confidence, he 
would be foolish indeed who would say that the busi- 
ness of supplying this “staff of life” is not a good 
one. Yet, strange as it may seem, there are some 
people in the industry who have far less confidence in 
its possibilities and its future opportunities than has 
the public as a whole. Even the biggest of the prob- 
lems in the baking business appear small by compari- 
son with those of some other industries. 

It must be remembered that the baking industry 
has expanded very rapidly since the World War. It 
has jumped to eleventh position with relation to the 
cost of materials, to tenth with relation to number of 
wage earners employed, to ninth with relation to value 
of products, and to seventh with relation to the value 
added by the manufacture, that is to say, the difference 
between the cost of materials and the value of the 
product as it is sold in commerce. 

When a business which has been relatively in the 
background jumps forward, as these figures indicate 
the baking industry has done, many things are apt 
to happen. In the first place there is the quéstion of 
organization and management and getting into the 
stride of big business, particularly on the merchan- 
dising side, which only a few years ago was engaged 
in nothing more nor less than peddling or order taking. 

The total income of the people of this country was 
estimated by the Federal Trade Commission for 1926 
as $79,000,000,000. It found also that the total wealth 
of the United States was $353,000,000,000. Any man 
who is not optimistic on the future of this country and 
its business possibilities must be short-sighted indeed. 
We are the outstanding leaders of the globe from the 
point of resources, in mechanical and inventive and 
industrial development, in merchandising progress, and 
in the strength of our financial structure. Further- 
more, our standard of living is on a plane that has 
not even been approached by any other nation in the 
world. 

It must be admitted that 1927 was not only a 
highly competitive year, but that it was marked by 
spotty conditions. In fact, during that year the phrase 
“profitless prosperity” was coined. I doubt very much 
if the average business man had any conception as 
to the actual conditions, because for the first time 
since we touched high tide in 1926 the balance between 
production and consumption was out of gear. 

There was a setback, very largely influenced by 
disastrous floods both in the North and the South, a 
collapse of cotton prices late in the preceding year, 
very unsettled conditions in coal mining, with an 
actual strike in the bituminous fields, a curtailment in 
some lines of building, unseasonable weather during 
much of the year, and a high rate of small bank fail- 
ures in the Middle West and the South. It is entirely 
conceivable that under the old scheme of things and 
with the old banking system we might have had a panic 
last year. As a matter of fact, as I stated before, 
the average business man was not conscious of the 
setback, 

Now what about 1928? Because of the soundness 
of our banking structure, our greater industrial and 
business efficiency, our high wages, which make our 
high standard of living, our diversified industries, our 
very much improved agricultural situation and other 
less important factors, there is no question that 1928 
Should be a normally good business year. 

Of course this is a presidential year and “unem- 
ployment,” proven or unproven, is always fine fodder 
for politicians. But the public has not stopped buy- 
ing. Steel and automobiles are having big years. We 
have no speculative overproduction. Hand-to-mouth 
buying has reduced inventories. Construction work is 
going ahead on a big scale, and it will be a good year 
for bakers who can analyze, act and produce. Of 
course I assume that the product is right, and that the 
Service is worthy of the product. 

We have seen unfair practices and unfair methods 
creep into the baking business in some sections of 
the country, due to the competitive situation. It is 
an admission of weakness by the men who practice it, 
but I believe that the industry should make its own 
tules of business conduct and establish its own regu- 
lations, based upon what is just and right, not only 
legally but morally. 

This is the position we have taken. We do not 
want governmental regulation of our business, because 
that would get us all messed up in a lot of red tape, 


delays, and endless annoyance and aggravation, but 


it will come to this if bakers cannot eventually get. 


together. 

As I see it, the problems in the baking business 
are largely of straight thinking, of transmitting this 
thinking into terms of real action, which is manage- 
ment, and then of the right kind of supervision and of 
co-operation to get effective work all along the line, 
from the top down to the smallest cog. And, speak- 
ing of thinking, I do not believe that a baker, if he 
is to be successful, can think one way inside his busi- 
ness and another way outside of it. 

It goes without saying that in the problems that 
confront us today there must be the right relationship 
between employer and employee. Very roughly, I 
would say that the duties of the head of a business 
in dealing with the human element can be said to be 
the job of encouraging initiative, of securing co-opera- 
tion, of preventing working at cross purposes and of 
developing morale. 

From the standpoint of the product, I feel, as I 
have always said, that the first necessity for the whole- 
sale baker engaged in marketing his product is to have 
quality. There should be and must be an outstanding 
loaf. But the definition of an outstanding loaf cannot 
be a blanket definition. What would be an outstand- 
ing loaf in one territory would not be considered as 
such in another, merely because of some difference in 
shape, character, type or texture. I do believe, how- 
ever, that an outstanding loaf is one that must be 
able to stand comparison with any bread in the terri- 
tory, and have that comparison in its favor. 

There are three things that I feel should go into 
every loaf of bread or in fact into any bakery product, 
namely, good ingredients, effective labor and brains— 
and you can’t skimp on any of the three if you are 
going to be a quality baker and a leader in your 
community. 

Naturally, the fewer varieties you can manufacture 
the less will be your manufacturing costs, the greater 
the skill of the men in the shop, because the more 
they can specialize on a product the more efficient they 
become. Likewise your salesmen will have more time 
to concentrate on selling these varieties. By all means 
hold varieties to the minimum, but do not stand in 
your own light. This is a condition which must be 
studied from the local standpoint. In any event, each 
variety must stand on its merits. If it cannot pay its 
way it should be eliminated. 

I would also like to remind you that a quality 
product has everything in its favor, including its price. 
You may not get the meaning of this at first, but I 
think as you study the statement it will grow upon 
you, and so I repeat, a quality product has everything 
in its favor, including its price. 

There is no question as to the need of a well- 
organized sales force, with well-trained men and one 
at the head who can lead them intelligently and ag- 
gressively. There must be the right kind of system 
in the plants in connection with the sales organization, 
but, more than this, a well-planned, well-followed up, 
policy of intensive merchandising is necessary. You 
must know the possibilities of the territory, and must 
work every possibility that there is for a bread sale. 
Some stores that are handling only a few loaves could 
and would handle more if they had more and intensive 
merchandising. 

The trouble is that, in many cases in the industry, 
competition has seemed to land all at once on bakers 
and find them unprepared. They are looking for some 
easy way out, or think that perhaps some panacea 
exists. Some bakers can see only the possibilities of 
going into the retail business, but this is no panacea, 
nor is there any other. With some bakers chain store 
competition is a bugaboo, but we shall undoubtedly 
always have the chain store with us, since it has suc- 
ceeded because it has done intelligent and intensive 
merchandising. This does not mean that the service 
grocer is going out of business. He will make prog- 
ress just to the extent that he is efficient, and if he is 
not able to adapt himself to modern conditions then 
he must expect to pay the penalty, because no one is 
going to carry dead weight. This is the age of the 
producer. 

It is interesting to note the comment of Hubert 
T. Parson, president of the Woolworth Co., namely: 
“The superior merchandising of the chains has done 
more to put the independents on their toes and to 
increase their value to the public than anything they 
have ever done on their own initiative.” 

I think that is a perfectly true statement. The 
average grocer was sound asleep and let his business 
be taken by the chain stores, which were aggressive in 
their merchandising. 

But all is not peaches with the chain stores, either. 


There is intense competition between the chains them- 
selves; so much so that about a year ago one of the 
chain store presidents in his annual report claimed that 
unsatisfactory conditions in that field were due to the 
number of stores per capita. “Few stores,” he said, 
“were being opened for public convenience. Decreasing 
sales volume per store,” he continued, “had led to price 
cutting even below cost of production.” 

As I see it, it isn’t being a chain store that counts; 
it’s being a scientific store that counts. The grocer has 
got to be aboard the band wagon, get in tune with 
new ideas in merchandising, stock new lines and get 
into new activities. And we have got to help him in 
every possible and practical way. 

Speaking of good will, the only source of pros- 
perity is the public, which buys and buys, and on its 
treatment, in the long run, depends success. The way 
to win public good will is to deserve it. 

It would be fine if every baker could call on every 
possible user of his bread in his territory, and keep in 
close personal contact with the actual consumers of 
his products. On the scale that business is conducted 
today this is, of course, utterly impossible, and so 
we must have a substitute to keep the name of the 
product and the bakery before the consumers, so that 
they first will know about the product and want to 
buy it; secondly, once they buy it and like it, that 
there will be something constantly to remind them of 
their needs for it. 

That is the function of advertising, which has to 
be used continuously and pays for itself many times 
over. It is not enough to advertise for a time and 
then forget about it; it’s just like eating, which has 
to be done regularly and consistently if the best results 
are to be obtained. A man who fails to advertise 
regularly, consistently and truthfully is jeopardizing 
his good business health. 

It is not enough that we should buy the best in- 
gredients for our products, but also that we should 
buy them at the lowest possible price consistent with ~ 
their goodness. Costs are the index of the efficiency 
of any organization. Certainly, if you do not know 
your costs you really know nothing about your busi- 
ness. The more that you know about your costs of 
production, distribution, administration and general 
overhead, the more efficient you can make your busi- 
ness and the better able you will be in meeting com- 
petition of any and all kinds. 

When competition is keen it should put every live 
wire right on his toes to plan ways and means, not 
only of meeting it but of increasing business in spite 
of it, and this is what happens in well-organized plants 
which have real executives. There are too many bak- 
ers in the industry who want to see something happen, 
but who never seem to do anything about it. They 
are chair warmers. Good ideas often are suggested 
by department heads and subordinates. Of course 
not all ideas are good; many of them cannot be used, 
but there are always some that have real possibilities. 
They die on the executive’s desk for lack of decision, 
many times just because the man at the top is so busy 
with details or outside matters that ne “doesn’t get 
to it.” 

When you decide upon a policy that you feel is 
right, by all means put aggressive action behind it 
and see that it has a fair test. Then, if your judg- 
ment is wrong, you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the idea had a fair trial. 

Competition calls for courage; it develops a lot 
of new problems, and the only way they can be over- 
come is by handling them with intelligence. The fight- 
ing spirit must be inculcated in the whole organiza- 
tion, and this means that the executives must have the 
courage of their convictions and the willingness to 
stand by them until they are proven right or wrong. 

There is an old saying to the effect that “an ex- 
ecutive who cannot be counseled cannot be helped.” 
There are many bakers in the industry today who find 
themselves in that position. They are self-satisfied. 
They feel that their experience of many years is all 
that they need. They are trying to do today’s business 
by yesterday’s methods, and are slowly but gradually 
passing out of the picture to make way for the man 
with the new ideas and who appreciates the facts and 
information he can obtain from any source that is 
going to be helpful and is going to make him a better 
business man. 

In view of the tremendous change that is taking 
place in business, I think that this is a question that 
can be put to every business man with truth and help- 
fulness: “Are you looking ahead mentally, or are you 
self-satisfied in taking the backward look?” If the 
latter, you may not turn into a pillar of salt but you 
are certainly getting ready for enlistment in the army 
of the unburied dead. 
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The New &ra in the Baking Industry 


(Continued from page 723.) 

be nothing but cut prices. The baker makes his choice 
of actually reducing the prices of his products, or 
maintaining them and giving away some article, or 
articles, of value. In either case it is money out of 
his pocket. Some bakers have become almost fanatical 
upon the premium question, and, judging from their 
methods of merchandising, it is difficult to determine 
whether they are in the baking business or selling 
premiums. 


How to Meet the Premium Evil 


Hew best to meet competition of this character is 

a question which bakers themselves are not agreed 
upon. Some declare that the only way to fight pre- 
miums is with premiums, giving a little better one, if 
possible, than the others who are using them. This 
may be effective, but it is poor merchandising, and 
often exceedingly expensive to those undertaking it. 
A baker who used this method not so long ago in an 
attempt to cure a competitor of the premium habit 
admitted that it cost him a good many thousand dollars 
and, what is worse, the cure was not os for 
the other baker is threatening to return to the use of 
premiums. 

Frequently they are handled through the medium 
of retail grocers or other distributors. If their antag- 
onism can be aroused against the principle of pre- 
miums, much headway will have been made. A sug- 
gestion for gaining this end is to hedge the premiums 
about with so much red tape and details that the 
grocers will become tired of handling them, and be 
suspicious of all premium deals. 

Constructive and intelligent advertising, stressing 
quality features, is admittedly one of the best known 
means for meeting the attacks of premium giving com- 
petitors. The public is being continuously educated 
to the fact that it cannot get something for nothing, 
and bakers who do not resort to tricks in selling, which 
are invariably shortlived, but are willing to stand 
upon the quality of their products, backed by sound 
advertising and merchandising, ultimately will find 
they have pursued the best course. Such a one may 
be difficult at times, but it will win in the long run. 

Offering grocers bread at half price, or entirely free 
of charge, for a couple of weeks as a means of intro- 
duction into a market, is manifestly unfair competi- 
tion. That this is being done in some places is an 
indication of overproduction, resulting in drastic meth- 
ods of marketing. Unless relief can be found from 
this, either through legislation or the intervention of 
the Federal Trade Commission, bakers who are suf- 
fering from this form of competition probably will 
have to continue to bear it until such time as offenders 
see the evil of their ways, or come to the end of their 
financial resources. 

However, no objection has been raised against a 
baker giving a sample loaf of a new brand to the 
grocers and their principal clerks for their own trial 
the day before it is put on the market. This is consid- 
ered an ethical means of testing a new product, and 
it does not cause an unfair loss to competing bakers. 

The allowing of secret discounts is another trade 
abuse which is severely criticized by fair-minded bak- 
ery merchandisers. Because of the very nature of 
this practice it is difficult to control, although, as in 
the case of the return of stales, it could be quickly 
wiped out if the industry would honestly co-operate 
to that end. State legislation offers another way in 
which it could be eliminated, but it is always prefer- 
able to police an industry from within instead of 
appealing to outsiders for aid. 

The advisability of allowing a sliding scale of 
prices, dependent upon the volume of goods purchased, 
is a question sometimes raised under the heading of 
discounts. Theoretically, the tendency under such a 
system would be for a grocer to concentrate his bread 
sales upon some one particular brand, so that he could 
buy it in larger volume and obtain the benefits of such 
discounts as might be allowed. Few, if any, definite 
cases have been reported regarding the operation of 
this policy. From an ethical standpoint, bakers are 
agreed that if discounts are given for quantity pur- 
chases, this fact should be made known to all dealers, 
large and small alike. 


A Movement Against Bad Practices 


HERE. briefly, have been mentioned some of the 
more notorious bad trade practices encountered in 
the baking industry. In an effort to cope with them, 
the American Bakers Association has appointed a com- 
mittee on trade relations, representing all classes of 
bakers, which will attempt to formulate rules guiding 
the action of the industry within certain limitations. 
The Federal Trade Commission has a provision for 
action of this kind, and it is possible that an appeal 
may be made to the commission for a conference on 


the subject of undesirable trade practices. However, - 


this action cannot be taken unless there is a strong 
sentiment for it within the industry, and should the 
question of these practices finally be laid before the 
commission, it will be through the direction of the 


baking industry as a whole, and not one association 
or group. 

What has previously been written in this article 
might appropriately be termed the negative forces in 
the merchandising of bakery products. They are in- 
fluences which must be overcome if the industry is to 
reach the greatest degree of prosperity. A few pos- 
sible solutions follow, which are based entirely upon 
opinions expressed by bakery merchandisers, 

But in addition to specific suggestions for remedy- 
ing individual evils, some general constructive forces 
are at work which in themselves are doing much to 
raise the standard of the industry’s merchandising 
practices. Outstanding among them are market sur- 
veys, advertising, and the proper selection and training 
of sales personnel. It is difficult to estimate the cumu- 
lative value of these activities, but at least in part to 
them must be given credit for the remarkable devel- 
opment of the baking industry in recent years. With- 
out them the benefits of improved methods of produc- 
tion would have been much slower to materialize, and 
present competitive conditions would be a great deal 
worse than they are. 


The Use of Market Surveys 


MARKET surveys, first mentioned in this group, 

are probably used and abused more than any 
other factor in bakery merchandising. They are both 
understood and misinterpreted and, naturally, they 
are valuable or highly dangerous in accordance with 
the manner in which they are employed. 

Two general reasons are advanced for making mar- 
ket surveys. One is to find out just how a business 
stands in relation to its market and what the buying 
public thinks of its products, and the other is to 
ascertain the desires or wants of consumers before 
putting a new product on the market in an attempt 
to obtain more business. 

The first principle to be applied to market surveys 
is that they be conducted by disinterested parties. 
This is true, whether the investigation is to be made 
among grocers or housewives. It is only through a 
disinterested party that an unprejudiced viewpoint 
can be obtained, for no matter how conscientious they 
may be, if employees of a bakery attempt to conduct 
a market investigation, their findings inevitably will 
be partial toward their own business. This is a nat- 
ural phase of human nature. 

And therein lies both the advantage and danger of 
such surveys. If the picture obtained is accurate and 
a true indication of conditions, policies can be worked 
out in accordance with it which will be highly valuable 
to the business, but if biased information is made the 
basis of merchandising plans, untold harm can result. 
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elected president of the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association of the American 
Bakers Association, is with the Bricker 
Baking Co., Lancaster, Pa. He succeeds | 
Harry H. Fawcett as president of that 
organization. The Bakery Sales Promo- 
tion Association has shown a healthful 
growth since its formation. 














Hence it is that experienced, but disinterested, agencies 
are preferable for conducting market surveys. 

An outstanding recent example of analytical work 
in behalf of the merchandising of bakery products was 
the Gold Medal Radio Contest conducted by the 
Washburn Crosby Co. Much valuable information was 
obtained through this contest, which was different 
from ordinary market surveys, but nevertheless shows 
what can be accomplished by analysis outside of the 
laboratory. 

In this contest 19 reasons were advanced by women 
in all sections of the country for their using bakers’ 
bread. They were as follows: saving of time and 
energy, economy, quality, convenience, health, variety, 
sanitation, uniformity, freshness, satisfaction, safety, 
service, appetite appeal, economic value to the com- 
munity, attractiveness, necessity, equipment of plants, 
for children, miscellaneous. 

The outstanding fact brought out in this list is that 
there is not a single new reason for the use of bakers’ 
bread in it. They were all known prior to the con- 
test. However, it served as a check, and is convincing 
evidence that the sales arguments being used by the 
industry are logical, common sense ones which appeal 
to the housewives. 

There is scarcely any limit to the usage to which 
market surveys can be put. They develop information 
for use in preparing advertising campaigns and copy, 
they point out new products for which there may be 
a demand, serve as a check on the relative position 
of the bakery both in respect to competitors and to its 
gain or loss since the previous survey was made, and 
in general offer a complete diagnosis of the condition 
of the business. For them to be most valuable, they 
should be made at periodical intervals, and the results 
carefully compared with previous ones. 

In themselves market surveys are of but little use 
to a bakery, but it is the application of the knowledge 
gained from them to the various phases of the business 
that makes them so valuable. Advertising, in particu- 
lar, is frequently based upon the results of market 
analysis, for if it is to be successful it must be directed 
in accordance with actual market conditions. Random 
advertising, undertaken without an exact knowledge 
of the conditions it is supposed to meet and overcome, 
is usually nothing but a waste of money. 


Care in Advertising 


A PVERTISING of bakery products by either a 
wholesale or a retail business should receive the 
same careful attention as does production. After it 
has been determined, probably through some form of a 
market survey, to what particular selling points adver- 
tising should be directed, one of the first requisites is 
the adoption of a budget system for its financing. It 
has been determined that advertising appropriations of 
wholesale bakeries usually run between 3 and 5 per 
cent of sales. The expenditure of this money through 
some form of a budget system not only assures a 
more efficient application of the funds, but it also does 
away with the temptation to buy trick, or program, 
advertising that is almost invariably unprofitable, and 
simply increases the total cost, or robs some legitimate 
department of needed funds. 

The many prosperous baking companies which have 
been developed in all sections of the country through 
the aid of advertising offer excellent testimony to the 
value of this form of sales effort. However, adver- 
tising cannot perform miracles, and in many cases of 
failure it has been blamed, when in fact it was some 
other phase of the business which was at fault. Ad- 
vertising is but one phase of selling, and for it to 
function properly it must have co-operation from the 
production, organization and distribution departments. 

While bread is a staple product which is used the 
year around, nevertheless there are certain seasons 
when it is advisable to emphasize its advertising, and 
others which are not so favorable. For instance, it 
would not be advisable to stress the advertising of 
such a basic product as bread during the holidays, 
when the attention of the public is directed in other 
directions, nor in the summer time, when many people 
are out of the cities. Sales authorities agree that on 
established brands it is advisable to use heavy news- 
paper space from Feb. 1 to June 1, and when the 
weather opens and people are outdoors more, concen- 
trate on outdoor advertising, returning to newspapers 
in the fall. From Thanksgiving until a few weeks 
after Christmas is considered a poor time to advertise 
bread extensively. 

Each individual market presents a selling problem 
of its own, and whether house-to-house canvassing and 
advertising pays can only be told through opening up 
new territories and checking the results accomplishe 
in the old ones. Placing advertising inserts in the 
pbc loaf is believed by many bakers to be an 
excellent form of merchandising, for not only are 
regular customers reached in this manner, but there 
is always a certain percentage of transient business 
to which the inserts can be directed. Telephone sales 
campaigns have also proved to be profitable for some 
bakers. It was interesting to note at the Chicago 
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HEARD AT THE BAKERY SALES CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 
Salesmen must have a picture of what your goods will do for the grocer. Before you make a suggestion to your production department, be sure that it 
; &&6 is well founded. oT 
Manufacturing costs of bread are peer > gry but route costs are going up. ik eile leh ite nenaiks non hn eaniind eemmbaey. 
: . 4 
The more cards we lay on the table, the more jack we may take home with us. | esiinnteas atte bets O08 w weeks dnd bare bite ccd beced, hen ear tam 
‘ & & @ $25 and have him peddle it. 
Methods of distribution change continuously. &2&& 
$24 Selling stale bread for toasting purposes is simply destroying that much sale 
If you do not start with the right personnel, all your sales training will be of fresh bread. 
wasted. 2H 
& 4% Every salesman has an opportunity to go clear to the top. 
There is too much talk about “extra slices.” 28a 
&  @ He wasn’t in the baking business. He was selling premiums. 
The tendency in business conferences is toward a smaller attendance of a S&S 
better type. If we would spend more time hiring, and less time firing, we would make 
. & ® A - better sales managers. 
One of our biggest problems today is distribution. 2S 
ee The manner in which salesmen are handled at the start has much to do with 
If you don’t sell the chain stores, some one else will. their future success. 
| &8@ oo ee ; 
Intelligent advertising is a powerful means for overcoming the effects of | Overlapping routes are expensive and take up unnecessary time. 
premiums. SSS 
| $4 Cheap bread goes well for a time, and then the demand decreases 
The average baker is doing very little to meet the competition of other foods. SO 
$4 It is the duty of a sales manager not only to get volume, but to get volume 
Market surveys should be made by disinterested parties. profitably. 
4 &&& 
More than ever before is the baking industry sales minded. It is just as important to score sales as it is production. 
&& 4 & 
The time has come to take action against the decreased consumption of bread. | Tricks in selling are only short-lived. 
2&4 & 
Salesmen are your ambassadors of business. Bad trade practices are due to overproduction and overambition. 
&&4 &  & 
In selecting driver-salesmen, we must be sure that they are capable drivers. What are you going to do with day-old bread? Sell it the day before. 
| a a & 
| People buy bakery products b they appeal to the appetite. Sales girls are born, and not trained. 
| &2&& o¢66 
| Routes covering a long distance must produce a large volume of business to | We get out of conferences of this sort exactly what we put in them. 
show a profit. 24 
| &%@ Advertising is but one phase of selling. 
Keep bakery trade papers available for your salesmen. HO 
44 One dissatisfied customer can do more harm than can be overcome by 10 sat- 
Budgeting assures efficient expenditure of advertising appropriations. isfied ones. 
&&S o¢¢ eh 
The question of premiums is really one of cut prices. By refusing to sell chain stores, we are responsible for them doing their own 
| baking. 
| ' nd ; dacdions 8 
Regardless of what price bakers sell to chains, the latter will put in their | J¢ js estimated that the return of stales is costing the baking industry $12,000,000 
own plants, once they get established. annually. 
| a &&& 
Do not pursue any practices in competing with the chains which will be detri- | The high cost producer will. go out of business, and the low cost one will 
mental to your fellow-bakers. survive. 
&&4 6 
Don’t be afraid to use your chambers of commerce and advertising clubs. Don’t give the grocer a cheap loaf of bread simply because he thinks he needs it. 
| 
| 








conference that not a baker present had been able to 
employ direct mail advertising profitably for bread, 
but that, on the contrary, it had returned excellent 
results on fruit cakes and a few other specialized 
products at certain seasons of the year. 

While each separate operation in the management 
of a bakery is important, and all parts must be work- 
ing together smoothly if the best results are obtained, 
yet for the wholesale baker nothing is of more impor- 
tance than the selection and training of salesmen, or 
driver-salesmen, as they are sometimes called. These 
men are the ambassadors of business, and through 
daily contact with the public the institutions with 
og they are connected come to be appraised through 

m. 

The first requisite in building up a good organiza- 
tion is the selection of the right sort of men, for if 
a business does not start with men of this character, 
all of its training efforts will be wasted. It has been 
well said that “if we would spend more time hiring 
and less time firing, we would be more successful sales 
managers.” No permanent structure can be erected 
unless the foundation is sound, and one of the first 
principles of successful bakery merchandising is the 
employment of good salesmen. 


Employing the Right Salesmen 


ERE are usually encountered three major factors 

—who should be responsible for employing the 
men, where and how they can be located, and what 
constitutes a good bakery salesman. 

It seems that in the majority of the independent 
wholesale plants both the manager and the sales man- 
ager co-operate in selecting their salesmen. By doing 
this they are mutually responsible for the success or 
failure of their personnel, and frequently one will 
discover good or bad traits in applicants which have 
been overlooked by the other. Many make it a point 


to see all 2. gly for positions, for good men are 
t is considered unwise to let any oppor- 


Scarce and 


tunity pass by which might lead to the obtaining of 
a valuable employee. 

Various systems are employed by different bakeries 
in seeking salesmen. If a company has the reputa- 
tion of being a good employer and of manufacturing 
quality products, it will find it comparatively easy 
to attract the type of men it wants. However, the 
management cannot sit back. and wait for these men 
to come to them, for in many cases they are employed 
in other lines of business and must be sought out. 
This simply means that if the bakery bears the proper 
kind of a reputation in its community, it will find it 
much easier to induce the men it wants to join its 
force. 

Each individual sales manager has his own idea 
as to what factors should be considered most seriously 
in employing salesmen. As a general rule, however, 
natural sales ability, ambition, sense of humor, past 
record and intelligence in conversation are deemed 
essential considerations in selecting bakery salesmen. 

Managers have different channels through which 
they draw their men, but it is interesting to observe 
that the great majority of them agree that it is inad- 
visable to seek men from other bakeries. When this 
has been done in the past it has worked out well 
in but few instances. The men who are in demand 
are the ones who have had successful sales experience 
with other than bakery products. 

There is a wide difference of opinion among bakery 
sales managers as to what, if any, age limits should 
be observed in employing men. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that a man should not be auto- 
matically barred on account of his age, but that as 
a rule young men are preferable, for they can stand 
the physical strain better and, furthermore, it is more 
difficult to keep up the morale of older men when 
they encounter rough going. 

Where compensation comes under the jurisdiction 
of union scales, this is not a problem for sales man- 
agers in building up their personnel. Where individual 


systems of payment are employed, however, no one 
practice has been selected as the best, but it is agreed 
that it is better to pay a man $35 a week and have 
him “sell” bread, than give him $25 and have him 
“peddle” it. Regardless of the method of compensa- 
tion employed, it is always considered good manage- 
ment to impress upon the salesmen the fact that there 
is no limit to their possible advancement. The ad- 
visability of doing this is too apparent for comment. 

Much of the future value of a new salesman is 
dependent upon the manner in which he is handled at 
the outset. The sales manager’s initial problem is to 
teach the new men all that they should know about the 
business. Direct supervision, group sales meetings 
and personal contact are the three general classifica- 
tions under which this work is carried on in most 
bakeries. 

At the Chicago conference the essential informa- 
tion for successful bakery salesmen to know was divided 
into five classifications, together with suggestions for 
imparting this knowledge, somewhat as follows: 

A definite knowledge of the mechanics of his job, 
such as making out necessary reports and other re- 
quired data, can best be imparted to new salesmen by 
going through these details in much the same form as 
employed in classrooms. 

The sales manager should explain to new men the 
general policies and ideals of the business, and then 
turn them over to the president or some other high 
executive of the company for further instruction on 
this subject. 

Through keeping an exhibit of all the products 
made by the bakery in a place where it is frequently 
seen by the salesmen, they acquire at least a conver- 
sational knowledge of the full line manufactured by 
the company. 

New salesmen should be taken through the bakery 
several times, so that they may become fairly well 
acquainted with the heads of the various departments. 
Later, these department heads should thoroughly ex- 
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plain the operations carried on in their own sections 
of the plant, in order that the salesmen may have a 
general idea of the processes of baking. 

So that the salesmen may become better versed 
regarding the industry as a whole, which in itself will 
make them more valuable to their companies, they 
should always have available literature on all phases 
of bakery operation, and particularly should the bak- 
ing trade papers be at their disposal. 

While the foregoing has dealt entirely with the 
sales ability required in the selling personnel of a 
wholesale bakery, the management must be sure that 
the men it selects are capable drivers, and that they 
will take good care of the equipment under their con- 
trol. This is necessary if the cost of operating a de- 
livery fleet is to be kept within reasonable limits. 

Sales, no matter how large they may become, are 
of value to a bakery only so long as they show a 
net profit. Of direct relation to this are the costs 
of operating routes, which have been steadily mounting 
in recent years and partly offsetting the benefits of 
lessened manufacturing costs. It is necessary that, 
if possible, the advancing route costs be checked, and 
the only known way for accomplishing this is to get 
sufficient sales per route. The fact that all distribu- 
tion costs have been increasing makes it all the more 
necessary for full value to be obtained from each 
dollar spent, whether it be on routes or in other forms 
of sales expense. 

Before a bakery can hope to control its route costs, 
it must know what they are, information which many 
plants probably do not have today, in spite of the 
need for it. Some form of a profit and loss statement 
for each individual route is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and probably would bring out many surprises for 
numerous bakers. 

The distances which routes cover largely determine 
the volume of sales which they must produce to show 
a net profit; the greater the mileage, the greater is 
the volume required if the route be operated profitably. 
The elimination of long routes has frequently resulted 
in greater net profit for bakers. Overlapping routes, 
too, are expensive and detrimental to the successful 
operation of the business. 

In cases where wholesale bakers produce both 
bread and cakes the question sometimes arises as to 
whether these two products should be handled together 
or on separate routes. Judging from the opinions 
expressed by several bakers, the answer to this de- 
pends upon the size and character of the markets in 
question. In the larger markets they are better han- 
dled separately, while in the smaller ones both prod- 
ucts can be distributed together. 


The Influence of Chain Stores 

NO consideration of the problems encountered in 

merchandising bakery goods today would be com- 
plete without at least some thought being directed to 
the influence exerted by chain store organizations, 
which, so far as baking is concerned, are divided into 
two groups—one in which the chains operate their 
own bakeries, and the other wherein they do not, but 
handle bread bought through regular trade sources. 

It is unnecessary here to point out the remarkable 
growth of chain stores in recent years. Heretofore 
their development has mainly been in the large cities, 
but now they are branching out into smaller commu- 
nities, and there are few wholesale bakers anywhere 
who do not come in competition with them in one way 
or another. It has been estimated that chain grocery 
stores did 10 per cent of the country’s food business 
early in 1927, and this figure has undoubtedly increased 
since then. Particularly in low wage markets have 
they reached a point of tremendous influence upon the 
baking industry. 

Bakers, as well as other food manufacturers, have 
attempted to devise ways and means for meeting this 
situation. Bread is nearly always a feature in chain 
stores, and sold at cost or less. Some bakers have 
questioned the advisability of selling their bread to 
chains, even though they were able to induce them to 
maintain fair prices on these particular brands. It 
is the general opinion, however, that if one baker 
doesn’t sell them, another will, and that so long as 
they maintain a fair retail price it is advisable to sell 
them wherever possible. Indeed, some bakers blame 
their own industry, through fighting the chains on all 
occasions and in some instances refusing to sell them, 
for the erection of chain store bakeries. 

However, the opinion seems to be unanimous that 
it is inadvisable for wholesale bakers to make a cheap 
loaf of bread to be sold by chain systems under their 
own brand. This disrupts the retail market, and usu- 
ally loses the independent grocers’ trade for the baker 
producing this bread. 

Along the same line, it is not considered wise to 
bake a cheap loaf of bread for the independent grocers 
to sell at chain store prices. Such‘a loaf usually does 
well for a short time, and then, probably because of 
inferior quality, loses in favor. Furthermore, salesmen 
are inclined to push the cheaper loaf, for to do so 
follows the lines of least resistance. 

Probably of more far-reaching effect upon the bak- 
ing industry have been those chain systems which op- 
erate their own bakeries. They definitely curtail the 


number and volume of sales outlets for wholesale . 


bakers, and some of the latter have been stampeded 
into adopting policies, in an attempt to meet this com- 
petition, which have had a very adverse effect upon 
the industry at large. 





Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, in an address which he has made at several 
bakers’ conventions this spring, points out that, 
through a series of. investigations, it has been deter- 
mined that the chain store bakeries have an advantage 
in total cost of production and distribution of $1.80 
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‘A MESSAGE TO THE BAKERS 
OF AMERICA 


BAKERY sales promotion is a reality. If you attend- 

ed the meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
April 30-May 2, you will heartily agree with this state- 
ment. 

The large number present and the interest mani- 
fested were sufficient to satisfy you that this impor- 
tant phase of the industry realized that no one can live 
unto himself or for himself alone. Industry, as well as 
nations, see the value of mutual understanding of their 
problems and frank discussion as to their solution. 

The benefits to be derived from meetings of this 
character depend largely on the willingness of those 
in whose interest they are conducted to avail them- 
selves of this privilege and the desire on their part to 
help others by giving such information as they feel 
will help the industry as a whole. 

To those who originated this idea in the baking 
industry and to those who developed it through its first 
year of existence the bakers owe a debt of gratitude. 

Its future success depends on your willingness to 
associate yourselves with it, giving your advice and 
counsel, so that we may not only continue this good 
work, but make it still more effective. 

I earnestly solicit your affiliation with this move- 
ment. With your support and the help of the allied 
industries, so freely given in the past, our success for 
the coming year is assured. 

Toward this end I pledge you my loyal support as 
well as that of those associated with me in an official 
capacity. 

National Bakery Sales Promotion Association, 
Charles S. Goodman, President. 
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per 100 lbs of baked bread over their independent 
competitors. It is apparent that the latter cannot 
manufacture and sell bread as cheaply as the chains, 
which, for one thing, have practically no selling ex- 
pense, and therefore attempts should not be made to 
do so. Furthermore, the chains would never meet 
them on a price equality, but invariably undersell 
them no matter how low the price might be. 

At the same time wholesale bakers, if they are to 
survive, must have their production costs at a low 
point. Those who accomplish this will remain in busi- 
ness, as Mr. Warrick points out, while the high cost 
ones will fall by the wayside. 

The answer to this problem, and an answer there 
must be, lies in the creation of consumer demand and 
the production of a quality loaf of bread to be sold 
at a legitimate price and a fair profit. Many people 
now believe that they cannot get a quality product 
without paying a price in keeping with it, which offers 
an opportunity to independent bakers to do some con- 
structive and profitable selling. 

Possibly the greatest danger presented by the 
chain stores, both those operating their own bakeries 
and the ones which do not, is that, in an attempt to 
meet and overcome their competition, independent 
wholesale bakers will be led into adopting practices 
destructive to their fellow-bakers. The prevention of 
this must come from within the industry, and it is 
something to which leaders should give serious thought. 

oo 


Washington Bakers to Meet 


Wallace A. Macpherson, Tacoma, Wash., president 
and secretary of the Washington State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, reports that plans are nearing completion for 
the annual convention of that group at the Emerson 
Hotel, Hoquiam, June 6-7. 

The theme of the convention, according to Mr. 
Macpherson, will be: “How Can I Increase My Indi- 
vidual Bakery Business?” This subject will be dis- 
cussed thorouglily. 

One of the prineipal speakers will be John M. 
Hartley, secretary of the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, Retail and Wholesale. 
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Another feature will be a playlet showing the cor- 
rect and improper way to sell bakery goods. 

Then there will be main feature itasstons on cake 
flours, production problems, merchandising and _ busi- 
ness building problems. A valuable book on baking 
will be given to every attending baker. 

There will also be the annual golf tournament with 
the Oregon bakers and allied tradesmen. “We are 
going to make this as much as possible just a_busi- 
ness meeting,” Mr. Macpherson. said. “Of course there 
will be plenty of fun on the side in the goodfellowship 
that the men will have with each other. But we are 
going to concentrate on the problems facing bakers 
today.” 
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Tokyo’s Numerous Retail Bakeries 


A phenomenon of Japanese merchandising which 
has often caused surprise is the astonishing number of 
retail shops in Tokyo. With a population of 1,995,000 
and stores numbering 71,732, Tokyo is thus provided 
with a store for every 28 of its inhabitants. Confec- 
tioneries and bakeries head the list of Tokyo’s stores, 
with a total of 5,937. These are followed, in order of 
importance, by stores for the sale of other comestibles, 
sake and soft drinks, fish and shell fish, fruit and 
vegetables, cereals and flour, fuel, porcelain and glass, 
and meat, the latter ending the list with 1,032 stores. 


oS 


Would Abolish Drivers’ Licenses 


Bosron, Mass.—House Bill No. 338, now before the 
Massachusetts legislature, would permit the house-to- 
house sale of bakery and dairy products without a 
license. The bill is being sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association. The flour trade of the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange has recommended its 
passage to the speaker of the House. At present 
bakery delivery truck drivers are obliged to have a 
license for each town where sales are made. 


oo D> 


Engagement Announcement 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1nnN.—The engagement of Harry J. 
Kane, treasurer of the Happiness Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Paul and Des Moines, Iowa, to Miss Catherine Grace 
Brownlee, of Minneapolis, has been announced. Miss 
Brownlee is a senior at the University of Minnesota, 
and belongs to Alpha Gamma Delta sorority. They 
will be married late this summer. 


oo 


Further Expansion of Weber 
Baking Co. 


PENING two new bakeries during April, the 

Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, continued its 

program of expansion. This company has made 
phenomenal advancement during the past two years. 

Following a fire in 1925, which completely wiped 
out the Los Angeles plant, the construction of a bak- 
ery was immediately started. Rising in its own ashes, 
the new building, a model of modern completeness and 
efficiency, with a capacity of 100,000 loaves a day, was 
placed in operation 90 days after the fire. 

In the fall of 1926 a second bakery was opened at 
Glendale, a neighboring city to Los Angeles. This was 
built to serve the people of the San Fernando Valley. 

The next year a need developed for new plants 
and distribution centers located strategically for the 
service of the constantly growing thousands of Weber 
customers. Consequently, ground was broken for a 
building at Anaheim. This plant, serving Orange 
County, is shown herewith. It was erected at a cost 
of more than $100,000, and is of brick, with ornamental 
stucco finish, decorated in the Spanish style. The two- 
story building has an 85-foot frontage and a depth 
of 150 feet. 

Four days later, on April 17, a fourth unit in the 
Weber group was opened at Santa Barbara. 

The Weber Baking Co. is owned and controlled 
entirely by citizens of the communities it serves. James 
Costello, an executive of many years’ bakery experi- 
ence, is president and general manager. Two years 
ago, only 18 delivery trucks were needed to distribute 
the Weber company’s products to retail dealers. To- 
day, more than 80 are required. 
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BANQUET at Lincoln Turner Hall, Chicago, 
A on April 30, marked the farewell exercises of 

the spring class in baking at the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology. Edwin Hiss, a director of the 
City Baking Co., Akron, Ohio, and president of 
the class, welcomed the guests and introduced Dr. 
C. C. MacLane, one of the members of the faculty, 
as toastmaster. Dr. MacLane’s reputation as 
a speaker and humorist had preceded him, 
anid applause greeted the president’s an- 
nouncement. 

A. G. Schreck, dean of the institute, then 
was introduced, and expressed his opinion 
that “if the high standard of conduct you 
students have manifested in your study and 
work at this institution is adhered to after 
you leave, I harbor no fears for your ultimate 
success.” Robert A. Friend, of Friend Bros., 
Melrose, Mass., gave the valedictory address 
and class presentation, in which he extended 
thanks for the knowledge gained by his class, 
which represented 18 states of the Union. 

General Schwengel, U. S. A., vice presi- 
dent of the institute and a graduate baker 
of the army school, stressed the great value 
of specialization at the present time, and 
complimented the graduates on taking steps 
to make themselves specialists in the baking 
industry. F. P. Siebel, Jr., secretary and 
educational director, reminded those present 
that “the primal virtue of a scientific educa- 
tion is that it teaches you how to go about 
finding out what you want to know.” 

J. P. Harris, M: H. Joffe and other mem- 
bers of the faculty, as well as Herman Kind, 
of The Fleischmann Co., Victor Krantz, of 
the Chicago branch of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City, and B. H. Thayer, 
of the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., added good wishes 
and wise counsel, and Dr. F. P. Siebel, Sr., 
president of the institute, then delivered his 
farewell message to the class. He expressed 
his thanks and good wishes to the graduates 
on behalf of the staff, and commented on 
the progress of education in a comprehensive 
manner. “The pedagogue in education,” he 















pring Class Graduates from Siebel Institute 


modern instructor, who has ascertained through 
actual contact and field experience the prac- 
tical value of his scientific knowledge, and to- 
gether with that a better understanding of the 
mental reaction of his student body, and be- 
cause of this becomes one of them rather than 
one above them. This modernized method 


of instruction is amplified by a practical applica- 
tion of human psychology, to which subject the suc- 
cessful instructor is now rightly giving increased 
attention. . . 
ernized system of instruction that prompted the 
late Dr. J. E. Siebel, in founding the institute which 
bears his name, to utilize in the early eighties 
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. It was the urgent. need of a mod- 


these modern methods at a time when the 
present heads of our great universities were 
themselves collegians.” 

The possibility that the institute might 
become an endowed institution in the not dis- 
tant future, thus removing it from the hands 
of private endeavor which has sponsored it 
for over half a century and insuring its per- 
petuation, formed the topic of a further part 
of Dr. Siebel’s address, and was enthusias- 
tically received by those present. 

The meeting was brought to a close by 
Dr. J. E. Siebel, treasurer of the institute, 
who gave some very good counsel to the 
graduates, all of which he made effective by 
anecdotes presented in a serious yet enter- 
taining manner. 

Those graduating in this class were: E. 
T. Allen, Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich; H. Behnke, Smith’s Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City; W. Beck, Beck’s Baking Corpora- 
tion, Winchester, Va; John Eckert, Union 
Station Bakery, Chicago; Robert Friend, 
Friend Bros., Lowell, Mass; H. E. Fink, 
Carlson Bros. Bakeries, Mayville, N. Y; 
Frank Gray, George Beck’s Bakery, Balti- 
more; Edwin Hiss, City Bakery, Akron, 
Ohio; F. E. Hayward, Grennan Bakeries, 
Detroit; F. W. Johnson, Folsom Baking Co., 
St. Louis; John Lammie, Lammie’s Bakery, 
Butte, Mont; C. L. Neiler, Greener Baking 
Co., Indiana, Pa; La Verne B. Rose, Tibma’s 
Bakery, La Porte, Ind; Bert W. Sibley, 
Keough’s Bakeries, Kill Buck, N. Y; Paul 
Staddler, T. Planer’s Bakery, Chicago; Fred 
Schmitt, Schmitt’s Bakery, Chicago; M. W. 
Schoen, Mohr’s Bakery, Sheboygan, Wis; 
Charles A. Thompson, Thompson’s Grocery & 
Baking Co., Jackson, Tenn; Roy Wafer, Fed- 








said, “is being rapidly supplanted by the 











eral Bakery, Canton, IIl. 

















Regarding Ohio Cake Sales 


Because of numerous questions which have come to 
him in regard to Chief Leech’s letter of March 19 re- 
garding cake, George A. Daut, business manager and 
secretary of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, has sent 
out the following bulletin: 

“First: You still can sell unwrapped cake, but 
you cannot exchange any unwrapped cake or cakes. 

“Second: The chief left it up to the baker to decide 
what is to be a permanent container, and contrary 
to the chief’s first idea that cakes should be boxed 
and sealed, he agreed he would not prosecute any 
baker who wrapped his cake in celotex or glassine 
paper, when sealed. Wrapping in this manner will 
prevent contamination, be more appealing to the con- 
sumer and increase sales. . 

“For your further information, the four big cake 
bakers do not exchange until cakes have been in the 
Store five days. This latitude is permitted in order 
to give the consumer an edible cake, thereby not hurt- 
ing the cake industry. 


“No other bakery products are to be exchanged.” 
oo > 


St. Louis Retail Bakers Advertise 


St. Louis has long been known as one of the most 
progressive cities in point of retail baking in the 
country. The complete equipment in many of the re- 
tail shops, the modern stores and salesrooms, and the 
co-operation effected through the St. Louis Master 
Bakers’ Association are talked about wherever retail 
bakers gather. 

With this background, it is but natural that the re- 

tail bakers of the city should take active steps to 
advance their own cause against the competition with 
which they are now confronted by the growth of the 
large wholesale companies and the development of 
chain store bakeries. 
_ An active advertising and merchandising campaign 
is being carried on by the Neighborhood Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has approximately 200 members, all of 
Whom are also members of the St. Louis Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, which is one of the requirements for 
membership in the neighborhood organization. 

It is interesting to note that this latter group had 
its origin in the form of a bowling league, which ex- 
isted for a good many years. Later a team was en- 
tered in the Municipal Baseball League, which was 
largely sponsored by the St. Louis Master Bakers’ 


Association at the request of the bowling league. 
Some of the bakers thought that they should have 
some definite organization to sustain the team, and the 
Retail Bakers’ Booster Club was organized for the 
purpose of giving entertainments to gain money and 
publicity for the team, and was made an auxiliary 
of the master bakers’ association. 

The foregoing, briefly, shows the origin of the 
Neighborhood Bakers’ Association. Realizing that its 
members were confronted with serious competition 
from other classes of bakers, the organization turned 
its attention to finding some means of meeting this. 
A slogan was adopted, “Baked Where Sold,” which is 
indicative of the type of sales efforts being put forth. 
From this slogan an emblem was developed, which 





shows the before mentioned slogan, together with a 
picture of a loaf of bread and the words “Quality 
Products” and “Your Neighborhood Baker.” This is 
to be displayed on the windows of all members, and 
also on bags and other forms of wrappers. 

Under its present form of organization, the pri- 
mary purpose of the organization is to carry on pub- 
licity to the general public in behalf of retail bakers 


who are members thereof. Newspaper advertising has 
been employed, and the bakers have received many 
compliments on the type of work they are doing. 

Officers of the Neighborhood Bakers’ Association 
are as follows: William Moehlenbrock, president; 
Julius Lerch, vice president; E. A. Tuschmidt, secre- 
tary and chairman of the advertising committee. 


oS 


Explains Pure Food Laws 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Dr. Clyde H. Campbell, of the 
department of agriculture of Pennsylvania, was the 
principal speaker at the last meeting of the local 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association. He devoted his 
time to an exposition of the laws relative to the use 
of imitation coloring and other substitutes. He stated 
that the pure food laws of the state were being 
strengthened, and that this was due to the co-opera- 
tion the bureau was receiving from bakers, who real- 
ized that pure foods were an aid to good business. 

At the close of his address Gustav A. Wilde, presi- 
dent of the association, asked if the use of pectin 
to stiffen jelly was a violation of the law. Dr. Camp- 
bell said it was not, as pectin was a pure food product. 


<“<~! 
Steamer Waits for Baker 


New York, N. Y.—Five bakers from Cincinnati, 
with Frank W. Meyer, of The Fleischmann Co., offici- 
ating, recently held the Deutschland in midriver 25 
minutes beyond her sailing time, waiting for them to 
arrive. It seems that the bakers were delayed en 
reute to New York by a wrecked coal train outside 
Altoona, Pa. When Mr. Meyer heard of this he first 
arranged matters with steamship officials. Then he had 
an automobile at the Pennsylvania Station to meet 
his friend, R. Hoelzle, baker, Cincinnati; exactly seven 
minutes later they boarded a tug at pier 46 North 
River and steamed to midstream and put Mr. Hoelzle 
aboard the liner. The others decided to wait in New 
York for a later ship. 


oo 
Former Biscuit Manager Dead 


InpIANaApouis, Inp.—John H. Plum, former Indian- 
apolis manager of the National Biscuit Co., died re- 
cently, aged 89. He was born in New York in 1839, 
and settled in Indianapolis in 1893 as manager of the 
biscuit plant here. 
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ALOIS L. KIEFER, Milwaukee, founder, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the A. L. Kiefer Co., bakery 
supplies and equipment, died early this month of a 
heart attack. Mr. Kiefer was born near Watertown, 
Wis., and came to Milwaukee 35 years ago and estab- 
lished his business in 1904. He was 66 years old. 


H. W. STERLING, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Bakery Equipment Co., San Francisco, was in 
Chicago late last month. He had been in the East for 
a few weeks, and expected to make several stops in 
Canada on his way back to San Francisco. 


HOMER F. ZIEGLER, sales manager for the ce- 
real department of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
flew to the convention of the Texas Bakers’ Associa- 
tion in the new plane recently purchased by the com- 
pany for the use of its executives. 


THE CRAVEN BAKERS’ SUPPLY CO. was in- 
corporated recently at Birmingham, Ala., to handle 
bakery plant supplies in Alabama and adjacent south- 
eastern territory. Charles A. Craven, 2415 First Ave- 
nue, that city, heads the company. 


W. D. McLAREN, LTD., manufacturer of Cook’s 
Friend Baking Powder, Montreal, has moved into a 
new four-story building, ideally located. The facilities 
are up to date and the employees are surrounded with 
the best of working conditions. 


JOHN B. McMILLEN has been appointed man- 
ager of the bakers’ supply department of Bowes Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, succeeding R. P. Langford. He has 
represented the Bowes Co. as traveling salesman in 
western Ontario for 17 years. 


H. H. DEAL, Minneapolis, general sales agent of 
the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., recently installed 
a Haller tray type traveling oven with a capacity of 
1,500 lbs bread hourly in the plant of the Trausch 
Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 


W. E. ZONTLEIN, sales manager for the Dough- 
nut Machine Corporation, New York, visited the prin- 
cipal office of The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker early in May. He remained in the city for 
a fortnight. 


JAMES G. PARRY, manager of the bulk Crisco 
department of the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
spent a few days in Chicago early this month. He 
also made a short trip to Minneapolis before return- 
ing home. 


ROBERT M. DESMIDT, southeastern sales man- 
ager for the Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Carton Co., 
with headquarters in Atlanta, recently made a trip 
to the Menasha plant and the Chicago office of that 
company. 


L. SCHWARTZKOPF, St. Louis, who was with the 
J. B. Ford Co. for 10 years, is now representing the 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co., manufacturers of 
Scoco shortening, in St. Louis territory. 


H. C. HETT, who was associated with the Hub- 
bard Oven Co. for many years, has joined the Malt- 
Diastase Co., and will represent that company in New 
England, with headquarters in Boston. 


C. S. JACOBSON, Chicago, northwestern represen- 
tative of the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, called at 
the main office of The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 
can Baker in Minneapolis on May 7. 


A. W. FOSDYKE is now representing the Cham- 
pion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., in Chicago and the 
adjacent territory. He has his office at 526 Postal 
Telegraph Building, Chicago. 


MARTIN MILLER, president of the Martin Mill- 
er Co., Inc., New York, who expected to sail on April 
25 for Europe, had to postpone his departure because 
of the illness of his mother. 


GEORGE P. GRIFFIN, of the Union Steel Prod- 
,ucts Co., Albion, Mich., called at the main office of The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker in Minne- 
apolis early this month. 


OLIVER L. STEELE and wife are rejoicing over 
a son which arrived on May 13. Mr. Steele is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Mills & Steele, merchandise brokers, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

L. K. BATTERSON, representative in the South- 
east for the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, recently 
made a business trip through that territory. 


E. SCHAUMBERG, of the American Bakers Ma- 


chinery Co., St. Louis, has returned from attending the | 


annual convention of the Texas Bakers’ Association. 


E. PARMAY is now representing the S. Gumpert . 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn and Chicago, in St. Louis terri- 
tory, making his headquarters in St. Louis. 





J. J. McCARTHY, St. Louis, district manager of 
The Fleischmann Co. in that territory, is being con- 
gratulated on the arrival of twin boys. 

A. T. ROWE is now representing the Doughnut 
Machine Corporation in Missouri and Arkansas. 

oo 


New Cake Mixer Announced 


The Glen Mixer Co., Glen Rock, Pa., has recently 
put on the market a new cake mixer. It has a large 
bowl, and is equipped with a Reeves variable speed 
drive, capable of hundreds of selective speeds, from 
high to low. 

The bowl holds 120 quarts, is 20 inches deep, with 
a 24-inch diameter, facilitating the handling of the 




















R. M. B. GRAFF, director of the 

Crisco research bakery of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, is well 
known to the attendants of bakery con- 
ventions, before a number of which he 
has spoken and conducted demonstra- 
tions this year. He has trained a large 
force of assistants, who are out in the 
field working with bakers and others who 
are confronted with problems connected 
with the use of fats. 

















dough at the bench when removing contents. The 
machine is also equipped with a bowl 16 inches in 
diameter, with a capacity of 40 quarts. The beaters 
or agitators have a greater diameter than is used, and 
are off center, said to give a greater mixing scope 
and action. The beaters may be instantly changed, 
there being no springs of pins but just a loose equaliz- 
ing lug ring to be lifted about half an inch. 

The application of direct power to the large in- 
ternal driving gear on the beater spindle is said to 
eliminate practically all power loss. A 1% h-p motor 
is sufficient to mix the largest and stiffest batch of 
dough that the large bow] will hold. 

oe 


Uses for Barley-Malt Sirup 


Barley-malt sirup, or malt extract as it is some- 
times called, has been in use among food manufactur- 
ers for over 50 years in some form or other. As its 
valuable food properties became more generally known, 
however, they were taken advant of by manufac- 
turers of various foodstuffs, notably in the breakfast 
food line, and today this sirup forms an important 
part in many of the best-known foods. 

The baking industry, in particular, has found malt 
extract a valuable product, and to this ingredient is 
given credit for quicker fermentation, larger loaves 
with good texture, a rich, brown crust and improved 
appearance of the finished loaf. In fact, the majority 
of bakers have become so accustomed to the use of 
malt extract that they do not realize the large part 
which it plays in their business, 

But baking is not the only food industry which 


has become an extensive user of this product. Candy 
and ice cream manufacturers have found it well adapt- 
able to their needs. Malted milk preparations employ 
it extensively. The beneficial food qualities in this 
product have been recognized by physicians, and it is 
this valuable content, plus the other advantages pre- 
viously mentioned, which have aided in placing malt 
extract among the most important food materials of 
today. 
od 


C. E. Penny Retires 


C. E. Penny, on May 1, retired from his position as 
manager of the Philadelphia district of The Fleisch- 
mann Co. Mr. Penny was with the company for 
almost 40 years, and was well known to the trade. 
He started with The Fleischmann Co. as salesman in 
Rochester, N. Y. From Rochester he was transferred 
to Allentown, Pa., as sales agent. From there he was 
transferred in 1907 to Harrisburg, Pa., and in 1914 he 
was promoted to the office of special supervisor of 
western New York and eastern Canada, with head- 
quarters in Syracuse, N. Y. From this position he 
was transferred in 1921 to Philadelphia, where he 
made: a splendid record as district manager for the 
last seven years. 

Howard E. Allen, who for the past two years has 
been district manager for the same company in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., will succeed Mr. Penny in Philadelphia. 
W. W. Brown, of the New York division, will replace 
Mr. Allen in Buffalo. 

oo 


Airplane Trip to Texas 


Datxas, Texas.—Bakers attending the annual con- 
vention of the Texas Bakers’ Association at Laredo 
early this month were impressed with the part avia- 
tion is likely to play in their business in the future, 
when Homer F. Ziegler, sales manager, cereal de- 
partment, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, arrived in 
his airplane and announced that the company was 
going to furnish planes to its branch managers in 
many sections to aid them in their work. Mr. Ziegler 
returned to St. Louis by airplane when the convention 
was ended. 

o> 


Yeast Plant Sold 


Toronto, Ont.—A yeast plant at Edmonton, Alta., 
operated by the North West Brewing Co., has been 
sold to The Fleischmann Co., New York. It is ex- 
pected that the machinery will be dismantled and 
shipped to one of the eastern branches of the pur- 
chasing concern. 

oso 


Toronto Bread Regulations 


Toronto, Ont.—The city council has been consid- 
ering the question of making the wrapping of bread 
compulsory. Women’s organizations have been agitat- 
ing for the wrapped loaf, and a meeting of bakers 
with a committee of the city council and medical officer 
of health was held recently for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this question. Apparently, compulsory wrap- 
ping was found impracticable, and the meeting re- 
sulted in the adoption of the following regulation: 

“No person engaged in the delivering of bread or 
other bakery products (not wrapped with wax paper), 
in the city of Toronto, from any wagon or other con- 
veyance, push cart, or basket, shall be permitted to 
handle the same without wearing white cotton or linen 
gloves, to be laundered at least twice a week, or by 
using a pair of small plated tongs, to be approved of 
by the medical officer of health, as required under 
regulations governing the delivery of bread, buns and 
other bakery products, passed by an order-in-council 
approved by his honor the lieutenant-governor on the 
12th day of April, 1927; and, further, that the medical 
officer of health be requested to forward a copy of 
such regulations to each bakery established in the city 
of Toronto.” 

Very little wrapping of bread is done in Toronto, 
according to the medical officer of health not more 
than 5 per cent, while other Canadian cities show as 
much as 40 and 50 per cent. 


oS 


Bakers’ Club’s Activities 


New Yorx, N. Y.—From May 25 to May 27 the 
members of the Bakers’ Club, Inc. (New York), will 
be the guests of William Deininger and Ellwood M. 
Rabenold at the Hook Mountain Club, Rockland Lake 
on the Hudson. The club had a luncheon meeting at 
the Hotel Roosevelt recently. Entertainment was fur- 
nished by William Morris, Charles McBride, C. D. 
Hoban and George Getzoff. About 90 members and 

ests attended this luncheon, the last meeting to be 
held until next fall. 
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Bakery Engineers Make Plans 
for Coming Year 


JOINT meeting of the executive committee and 
A the advisory committee of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers was held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, May 12. pea 
Those present included George W. Tassie, presi- 
dent, St. Paul; O. R. Read, vice president, York, Pa; 
Victor E. Marx, secretary, Chicago; E. B. Price, Louis- 
ville; W. E. Doty, Minneapolis; J. C. Summers, New 
York; I. A. Berg, Chicago; L. W. Haas, Chicago; W. 
W. Reece, Chicago; Paul Chapman, Chicago; Otis 
Durbin, Chicago; C. H. Van Cleef, Cincinnati; Paul 
Esselborn, Cincinnati; Ralph S. Herman, Kansas City; 
Louis E. Caster, Rockford, Ill; P. G. Pirrie, New 
York; M. Cavenagh, Chicago; Herman Kind, Elgin, 
Ill; Oluf Petersen, Omaha; E. H. Shields, Jr., New 
York; G. Cullen Thomas, Minneapolis; J. R. Carey, 
St. Louis; L. P. Campion, St. Louis; Jack Tod, St. 
Paul; W. J. Ocken, Chicago. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Tassie, 
who thanked the men for their interest in spending 
their time and efforts and money to come to this 
meeting to help plan the work of the society for the 
coming year. Carefully prepared programs and time 
schedules of the meeting were given to each member 
of the committees, and the meeting was carried on 
with dispatch. The secretary made a short report 
showing that two new chapters are in the process of 
formation, one at Detroit and one at Baltimore. The 
financial report showed that the society is in excellent 
shape to carry on its work this year. 

A discussion of the constitution and bylaws took 
place, and it was decided to send each member a copy 
and to draw up a set of codes or bylaws for the local 
chapters, so that each one will be functioning in ap- 
proximately the same way. It was also decided to 
hold the election of officers in the local chapters in 
March following the annual convention. This was to 
allow them to change officers at the same time the 
national society changes. 

A standardization committee was appointed to 
carry on the work already started last year. The 
chairman of the committee is Mr. Reece, and the other 
members Mr. Read and Mr. Caster. 

Some discussion took place with reference to the 
publication of the proceedings of the annual conven- 
tion in March, and it was decided to continue with the 
same form of publication as in the past and with an 
index to enable the members to use the proceedings 
as a reference book. 

A committee to outline experiments to be carried 
on in the plants of the members and to report the 
findings to the society was appointed, with the chair- 
man being I. A. Berg, and the members H. W. Hovey, 
W. J. Ocken, Mr. Campion, and C. Schwarz. 

A definite program of publications for the year was 
discussed, and referred to a committee composed of 
Mr. Summers and Mr. Berg. 

The big item for discussion was the junior national 
convention to be held in San Francisco in January, 
1929. It is expected that special transportation ar- 
rangements will be made by Mr. Van Cleef so that 
a good number will be present from the East. An 
attendance of about 400 is predicted, as there will be 
an opportunity to see the country as well as taking 


part in the excellent program being prepared. The 
chairman of arrangements for this convention is Gor- 
don Darnell, of the California Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and he will be glad to receive inquiries pertain- 
ing to this meeting. All bakers and other interested 
parties are cordially invited. 

At 12:30 a complimentary luncheon was served, 
and since this was the day on which Chicago greeted 
the Bremen fliers, and since they were staying in the 
same hotel, the group had an opportunity to see them 
and the parade from the meeting room. 

The afternoon was given over to a discussion of 
plans for the sixth annual meeting of the society, 
which will take place in Chicago, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, in March, 1929. One of the most impor- 
tant developments was the decision to devote one day 
of the program to cakes and sweet goods. There will 
be some slight readjustment of the program, due to 
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this change. Committees were appointed to begin the 
preparation of the program. The chairman and his 
assistant only were appointed, with power to select 
bis own members and workers. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Van 
Cleef for his work last year on registration and trans- 
portation, also to Mr. Read for his good work in 
running the smoker and card party, and to Mr. Doty 
in connection with the banquet and dance. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 p.m., and all members 
left full of enthusiasm and inspiration to go out and 
make this the best year that the society has enjoyed. 
All indications point to a very fine program, and the 
progress of the society is assured by the support which 
is being accorded Mr. Tassie. 

Inquiries regarding the activities of the society 
may be addressed to the secretary, Mr. Marx, 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


‘Back in the Box for the Whole Wheat Jack 


HE whole wheat crank has played jack-in-the-box 
sy again. This time he popped up in Chicago, cry- 

ing to the hungry wilderness “The Whiter the 
Bread the Sooner You’re Dead.” Incidentally, Jack 
had something to sell, namely, a book on proper foods, 
costing only $2.50. 

As the food crank used the radio to broadcast his 
vicious antiwhite flour attack, the radio was also used 
by the defense. Charles F. Hohmann, international 
corresponding secretary of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of America, 
broadcast the following. We print Mr. Hohmann’s 
speech in full, believing that it contains references 
and ideas valuable to all bakers who frequently run 
up against disciples of these food jacks-in-the-box. 

“Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. I trust you 
have all enjoyed your evening meal. There is nothing 
like a good dinner to put us in a pleasant frame of 
mind, is there? And there is nothing better than 
variety to make a meal interesting and digestible. 

“Speaking of variety, I recently attended the Par- 
ents’ Association of New York’s Annual Exhibition at 
Grand Central Palace. One particular exhibit ap- 
pealed to me, and I think would have interested 
every one of you. It was an actual display of the 
various balanced foods for a family of five,—father, 
mother, son 14, daughter 10, and a youngster of 4. 
There were two racks neatly piled with vegetables, 
such as spinach, peas, cabbage, etc., fruits,—particu- 
larly oranges,—butter, cheese, white flour, cooking 
shortening, coffee, tea, chocolate, etc. On the top 
shelves of both racks, dominating all the rest, stood 
eight loaves of bakers’ bread and bottles of milk. 
One of these exhibits displayed the food for a family 
of five, allowing themselves only $14.52 a week for 
all food; the second exhibit came within a $20.26 
food budget. 

“This exhibit was carefully planned by the home 
economic expert committee of the Parents’ Associa- 
tion of New York, advised by Mary Swartz Rose, 
professor of nutrition at Columbia University. So I 
guess we can take it for granted that it was pretty 
wisely done. 

“The more modest budget allowed 21 quarts milk, 
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friends in the baking trade all over the country. 
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J. Faulds Celebrates Thirty-fifth Year 


Cuicaco, Inr.—J. Faulds, the well-known president of 
the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, celebrated his 
thirty-fifth anniversary with this concern on May 1. He 
was the recipient of congratulations and flowers from his 


On May 1, 1893, Mr. Faulds joined the staff of this 
old-established oven concern, by opening its Chicago office. 
This consisted of a store and office at 348 West Van Buren 
Street, and Mr. Faulds handled the sales, building and 
demonstration of ovens in all territory west of Pennsylvania. 
He also opened the company’s exhibit at the World’s Co- 


The company’s headquarters were moved to Chicago 
from Boston in October, 1893, when the late J. I. Marshall 
joined the firm. Mr. Marshall was president of the com- 
pany for many years and looked after the office and execu- 
tive end of the company, while Mr. Faulds handled the sale 
and building of the ovens. That he has been successful in 
this respect is proven by the fact that Middleby-Marshall 
ovens are being used by bakers in every state in this coun- 
try, in Canada, in Mexico, and in several European coun- 


Mr. Faulds is the owner and inventor of all the improve- 
ments and ovens put out by this company, with the excep- 
tion of the original Middleby inside furnace oven. 
been president of the company since the death of J. I. 
Marshall in the fall of 1922, and prior to that held the 


He has 


office of vice president and general manager. The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co.’s main office and 
_ are located in Chicago, but it also operates a factory at St. Louis. It manufactures five styles 
of ovens. 

















but the more liberal one allowed 28 quarts. But these 
nutrition experts insisted that in both cases eight loaves 
of bakers’ bread be served the family. 

“Another interesting feature was the balance be- 
tween whole wheat and white bread. The committee 
responsible for this scientifically planned diet advised 
the use of four white loaves to vary the use of four 
whole wheat. They did not do as so many less ex- 
perienced and less reliable food advisers frequently 
do, insist on the exclusive use of whole wheat bread. 
They realized that white bread is an essential part 
of every balanced diet. 

“I once heard of a young wife who complained to 
her milkman that there was very little cream on top 
of her milk. The wily milkman replied that his com- 
‘pany was so anxious to get as much milk as possible 
in the bottle that there was practically no room left 
for cream. It is reported, sad to relate, that the 
timid housewife accepted this explanation. 

“The food faddist who harps on the importance of 
whole wheat bread belongs in the same class with 
this milkman who gave so much milk there wasn’t 
any room for cream. You see, white bread contains 
much more food value than whole wheat. That is not 
to say that whole wheat lacks value. It does contain 
particular minerals and roughage, but the roughage 
of unbolted flour can also be obtained by eating coarse 
vegetables, like cabbage and spinach. And the min- 
erals in whole wheat (and they are in very small 
amounts) are amply supplied by orange juice, eggs, 
etc. So there is absolutely no sound reason why the 
bread diet of an intelligent man should be made 
monotonous. White bread and whole wheat, dinner 
rolls, corn muffins,—a wide variety of well-made and 
delicious breads,—should enliven the home menu, food 
faddists to the contrary and food experts from our 
greatest universities agreeing. 

“The importance of variety and proper combina- 
tion of foods, instead of the narrow emphasis on one 
particular hobby of self-appointed food tsars, has 
more advocates than the Parents’ Association of New 
York and the department of nutrition of Columbia 
University. Professor E. V. McCollum, of the school 
of public health of Johns Hopkins University, adds 
his advice in favor of variety when he writes on the 
relative values of white and whole wheat bread. 

“He says: ‘Whole wheat flour is a decidedly incom- 
plete food, and needs to be supplemented with other 
foods in order to compensate for its deficiencies. The 
unfortunate individual who through faulty habits of 
living finds at an age when he should be still in pos- 
session of full vigor of middle life that his efficiency 
is diminishing and the joy of life slipping away, has 
not frequently turned for relief to substituting whole 
wheat flour for the staple white variety. As a rule, 
those who advocate this practice exhibit in some de- 
gree the spectral mien of the dyspeptic. They would 
gain much more through adhering to a well-balanced 
diet than through clutching to this or any other dietary 
whim or fad.’ 

“Whenever I read this encouraging advice of one 
of America’s most esteemed scientists, I want to smile 
and say ‘Thank You.’ You see, he doesn’t try to take 
the joy out of living. He doesn’t try to make me eat 
just one kind of bread or one kind of vegetable. Too 
many people forget that it is just as necessary to 
enjoy food as it is to eat it. 

“Good digestion is largely based on a pleasant 
frame of mind. And that’s why I hope you have all 
had a good dinner tonight. If you have, you feel in 
a fine humor and have listened to me broadcast good 
news. Yes, we want some cream on our milk and we 
can have it. Not only do the most noted nutrition 
experts tell us to vary our diets, to use both white 
and whole wheat bread and other breads as well, but 
our own taste and intelligence give us the same advice. 

“Therefore I shall bid you good evening with this 
final bit of jolly news. If you want to take Dr. Mc- 
Collum’s seasoned advice and increase your joy of 
living, go to your local baker tomorrow and look 
over his large variety of bread and sweet goods. Se- 
lect the ones that look most delicious. Then eat them 
with your dinner, whether they be white or whole 
wheat, and be glad you have freed yourselves from 
the tyranny of food faddists.” 





WENTY-FIVE years ago a group of five 

Iowa bakers met in Sioux City and organ- 

ized what is now known as the Iowa Bak- 

ers’ Association. The meeting was called 

by Henry Metz, of Sioux City. Invitations 
were sent to over 200 bakers, but only five responded. 
At that time, Mr. Metz felt that, if the bakers were 
going to progress and gain favor with the general 
public, they would have to clean up their shops and 
adopt more sanitary standards. 

The growth of the association at first was slow, 
but steady. At the silver anniversary convention, held 
at Des Moines May 14-16, there was an attendance 
of about 275, 125 of whom were bakers. Mr. Metz, 
the organizer, was present, and congratulated the asso- 
ciation on the strides it has made in the quarter of 
a century. 

Louie Kautz, of Muscatine, who has headed the 
association as president during the last two years, 
stressed the changes that have taken place in the 
industry since the birth of the organization, and pre- 
dicted that even greater progress would be made in 
the future. He spoke of the crude methods and guess- 
work in vogue only a decade or two ago, as compared 
with the present scientific era which enables the baker 
to give the consumer a much superior product at a 
cheaper price. 

What is needed most in the industry, Mr. Kautz 
said, is co-ordinated common sense. The changes 
wrought have been brought about by collective effort 
and, he added, co-operation among bakers was never 
more necessary than it is at present, on account of 
changing economic conditions. Among other things he 
hopes to see accomplished is the adoption of standards 
for graham and whole wheat bread. 

Henry Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association, who was visiting Iowa for the first time, 
congratulated the association on the good work it is 
doing, and corroborated what Mr. Kautz had said 
about the necessity for collective action to meet chang- 
ing conditions. He said that standards for ingredients 
was a national problem, and that the future of the 
industry depended upon the products it made. Co- 
ordinated action, and not individual effort, he added, 
is what is needed most nowadays, and for that reason 
the national body is doing everything possible to build 
up strong state associations. 

In his report, the secretary, Charles Schweickhardt, 
of Burlington, told of the various district meetings 
held during the year. He emphasized the fact that 
the members had paid their dues promptly, all obliga- 
tions being taken care of and leaving the association 
with a healthy balance in the bank. This statement 
was confirmed later by George F. Brems, of Cedar 
Rapids, the treasurer. 

Governor Hammill, of Iowa, although not on the 
program, came into the convention hall and spoke 
briefly on the importance of association work and the 
value derived from the exchange of ideas. Business 
men, he said, are entitled to a fair return for the 
service they render, but it is service and value re- 
ceived that make a contented customer. There cannot 
be general prosperity without sectional prosperity, he 
added; therefore, business men should be careful to 
treat their competitors fairly. 

W. E. Long, of Chicago, was at Des Moines, greet- 
ing his many friends among the Iowa bakers, and con- 
tributed a worth while discussion on chain stores. His 
address appears on page 747 of this issue. 


The Purse String Holders 


Another extremely interesting address was that by 
Mrs. Max Mayer, of Des Moines, one of the leading 
club women of the city. She presented a chart repre- 
senting the home and all the agencies that affect it, 
such as potice protection, public health, religious and 
social activities, amusements, public parks, play- 
grounds, schools, milk and food supply, etc. 

Mrs. Mayer described in detail the phenomenal 
changes that have taken place in the home life of the 
American people in the last 40 years, and how mechan- 
ical devices have emancipated the housewife from the 
drudgery of home work. She has more time for out- 
side interests than ever before, and therefore is pay- 
ing more attention to the various agencies that affect 
the home. Today, Mrs. Mayer said, there are 23,000,- 
000 American women members of welfare clubs. She 
indicated how the bakers might harness this tremen- 
dous woman power, which spends approximately 90 
per cent of the wage earners’ income. She said that 
if a baker could convince a fat woman that she was 
beautiful, he could sell her his products. 

Miss Jean K. Rich, of the American Institute of 
Baking, who followed, tied up her remarks with what, 
Mrs. Mayer had said about the buying power of the 
women of the country. She told what the manufac- 


turers and producers of other foodstuffs have done to ' 


increase the consumption of their particular commodi- 
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Jowa ‘Bakers Celebrate Their Silver ,Fubilee 


‘By Robert T. Beatty 


ties, and explained how negligent the bakers were 
about taking advantage of the opportunities afforded 
them. Miss Rich said that the institute had, upon 
application, sent posters and pamphlets, dealing with 
the value of bread in the diet, to 128 towns and 548 
schools in Iowa alone. 

Another speaker from the national association was 
T. F. Smith, the organization field man, who described 
what the association is doing to build up the industry. 
Mr. Smith’s talk was similar to the one he made the 
week previous at Atlanta, Ga., and which is mentioned 
more in detail elsewhere in this issue. 

Almost an entire afternoon was spent discussing 
production problems. Displayed on the platform were 
a number of loaves baked at the American Institute 
of Baking. They were all what are known as “crip- 
pies,’ purposely made that way. Peter Pirrie, of 
Bakers Weekly, scored these loaves, which were of 
different sizes and shapes, pointed out the defects and 
how to eliminate them, and showed the bakers how they 
could score bread themselves with their production 
managers or foremen. He gave them a chart to use 
in their own shops. Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., co-operated with Mr. Pirrie 
in the bread scoring and discussion that followed. 

The question box was opened at this time. All the 
questions, naturally, had to do with production prob- 
lems. Since there were differences of opinion on many 
points, the discussion was lively. It was decided that 
a quality loaf of bread was the loaf that sold with the 
least sales resistance and was constantly in demand. 


Election of the Officers 


The recommendations of the nominating committee, 
which were unanimously adopted, resulted in the fol- 
lowing elections: president, James Johnstone, Boone; 
vice president, A. Larimer, Winterset; secretary, 
Charles Schweickhardt, Burlington; treasurer, George 
F. Brems, Cedar Rapids; executive committee: Charles 
F. Alstadt, Waterloo, and James A. Kennard, Des 
Moines; delegates to American Bakers Association 
convention: Charles F. Alstadt and Charles Schweick- 
hardt; alternates, Otto C. Pfaff, Fort Dodge, and Paul 
Coleson, Fairfield. District vice presidents: North- 
west, O. A. Pixler, Eagle Grove; northeast, Karl Bick- 
el, McGregor; southwest, C. R. Sheldon, Chariton; 
southeast, E. T. Hanson, Washington. 

At the opening session on May 16, two representa- 
tives of Procter & Gamble—Dr. Graff and Mr. 
Keany—gave a practical demonstration of creaming 
and icing. The previous evening, Mr. Keany had taken 
possession of the bakery of James A. Kennard, Des 
Moines, and had made a rather complete line of cakes, 
pies and pastries. These were on display in the con- 


vention hall. Dr. Graff explained how the different ° 


pieces were made, while, with the aid of a small ex- 
perimental mixer, Mr. Keany showed how the batches 
were mixed and creamed. In connection with this 
demonstration, the lecturer told of the research work 





N the above picture are shown the officers of the 

Iowa Bakers’ Association; top (left to right), George 
F. Brems, treasurer, and Royal Holbrook, educational 
secretary; bottom, James Johnstone, president, and 
Charles Schweickhardt, secretary. 
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his company was doing, and distributed formulas for 
sponge cake, pound cake, white layer cake, etc. Keen 
iiiterest was taken in this session. 

Following this, William Walmsley, of the American 
Institute, talked on old and new methods of making 
a basic sponge. He could see no advantages in the 
old method, and nothing but good in the new, which 
required but one fermentation period. Twenty varie- 
ties of bread can be made from the new basic sponge, 
he explained. The formula and full details regarding 
it will be published in this month’s issue of the bul- 
letin issued by the American Bakers Association. 


How to Increase Sales 


Bakery sales promotion was the subject discussed 
by Otto Cook, of The Fleischmann Co. He said that 
26 per cent of the average family’s income is spent 
for food, and that bakers have been delinquent about 
getting their share of this money. He pointed out 
that there are five things that can increase the baker's 
business, These are a decrease in home baking, an 
increase in population, selling over a wider territory, 
a decrease in the use of other foods, and an increase 
in the per capita consumption of food. Breaking each 
of these down, he showed that counting on an increase 
in population is too uncertain; widening one’s territory 
is a bad thing to consider—many bakers have endeay- 
ored to their sorrow to widen their delivery area. 
Cultivate the market at home, Mr. Cook advised, be- 
cause it is a fertile field. Therefore the most logical 
course for the bakers to adopt is to decrease the 
amount of home baking and encourage the public to 
give up other foods in favor of baked goods. 

He said that a canvass made recently shows that 
housewives are not satisfied with bakers’ sweet goods 
from the standpoint of quality and flavor, while com- 
plaints of underbaked bread are not infrequent. 

Mr. Cook explained a grocer analysis made recently 
in Iowa. One question asked was what percentage of 
bread sold was asked for by name. The average was 
70 per cent. Another question was, Do bakers believe 
in pushing the sale of bread? Eighty per cent an- 
swered in the affirmative. Is the sale of crackers and 
package goods increasing? Eighty-five per cent an- 
swered yes. Asked for suggestions for the betterment 
of the baking industry, the grocers said, “Give us 
better quality and standard prices.” 

The four principal factors in wholesale merchandis- 
ing, according to Mr. Cook, are production as related 
to sales, organization, distribution and advertising. He 
discussed each of these in detail, to demonstrate the 
bakers’ weakness in sales. Then he presented the bak- 
ers with a score sheet for merchandising, somewhat 
similar to that used in scoring bread in the bakery. 

Paul Coleson, of Fairfield, advised the bakers to 
keep their shop in such condition that it could be vis- 
ited any time by customers. Sales ladies in retail 
shops, he said, should know the goods they are selling, 
and be aware of how they are made. They should be 
reasonably intelligent, and be able to handle customers 
properly. He believed there should be closer co-opera- 
tion between the shopowner, his baker and his sales 
force. Mr. Coleson concluded by saying: “See what 
your competitor is doing; compare your product with 
his, and then improve yours. Study your market. 
Build up to a high quality and not down to a price. 
You have it in your hands to make baking a better 
business.” 

P. F. Petersen, of Omaha, who also operates a plant 
at Cedar Rapids, talked briefly on wholesale cake sell- 
ing. He said that the baker who does the right thing 
and keeps his house in order need not be in the least 
alarmed over the changes that are taking place in 
business. There was an unsound growth due to the 
war, and many men started bakeshops when they had 
no business to. These are now being eliminated. Mr. 
Petersen compared the present with 50 years ago, when 
he first learned baking. Then, everything was secret. 
Today, formulas and advice are free for the asking. 
A quality product will sell for a fair price at all 
times, he said. The trouble with some bakers is they 
do not know how to figure costs; this is very essential, 
because the profit on single units is infinitesimal. He 
recommended special articles on certain days, pointing 
out that his company one day recently sold 6,000 cakes 
of one kind. 

The presiding officer endeavored to get the mem- 
bers to discuss the association policy for the coming 
year, but aside from favoring frequent district mect- 
ings and some action looking toward the refusal to 
take back stale bread, no suggestions were advanced. 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, who was present 
at the closing session, told of the success of district 
meetings in the central states. He said that these zone 
meetings are more popular with some bakers than are 
the state conventions and, consequently, are better 
attended. : 

Before adjourning, the membership voted unani- 
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The Market as the Baker Sees It 


‘By Robert T. Beatty 





ing their policy of watchful waiting. 


a modest way on dips in the market. 
cago May option. 


growing crop in the Southwest. 


AKERS have not changed their attitude toward flour dur- 
ing the last month. They refused to be stampeded by 
the frenzied wheat market, remaining aloof and maintain- 

It is, of course, too late 

in the crop year to look for heavy speculative buying. The 

larger interests are covered, while the smaller companies buy in 


During April there was an advance of 28c bu in the Chi- 
The strength was caused by speculation, 
engendered largely by adverse reports as to the condition of the 
These reports, however, were 
later found to be practically without foundation. 
condition of the crop in the Southwest, the Northwest and west- 
ern Canada is flattering. Australian and European reports also 


are favorable. 


28,000,000 bus. 


week a year ago. 


The present 


probable size. 


In consequence, the market has flattened out, 
and the current option at the close, May 18, stood 2314c bu | 
below the recent high point. | 

In the past month the visible supply of wheat in the United 
States and Canada, according to Bradstreet’s, decreased about 
For the week ending May 12 it was estimated 
to be 178,969,000 bus, compared with 113,412,000 in the same | 
From a statistical standpoint, therefore, there 
was no justification for the recent advance. 

Millers, both spring and winter, are understood to have a 
substantial volume of business on their books and, consequently, 
do not look for any active trading in flour until the growing crop 
is farther advanced and something definite is known as to its 

















mously to hold the 1929 convention in Cedar Rapids. 

The visiting ladies were entertained at luncheon on 
May 15, followed by a matinee party, the wives of 
the local committee members acting as hostesses. In 
the evening there was a card party, with numerous 
prizes. The next evening the annual banquet was held, 
followed by a dance. This was the crowning event of 
the convention, and was featured by an unusually 
high class musical and entertainment program, fur- 
nished by local talent. 

Just as the dinner and entertainment ended, sev- 
eral newsboys rushed into the banquet room and dis- 
tributed copies of that day’s Des Moines Register- 
Tribune, the front page of which was filled with 
phony news items about those in attendance. This 
issue made a hit, and was preserved by the recipients. 
It was a surprise feature, and entirely out of the 
ordinary. 


Convention Notes 


Charles Schweickhardt, of Burlington, the “perpet- 
ual” secretary of the association, plans to leave next 
month, with a group of St. Louis bakers, for a three 
months’ visit to Germany. His friends in the associa- 
tion took advantage of this occasion to present him 
with a Gladstone bag and a case for toilet articles. 
The presentation was made. at the banquet by Gov- 
ernor Hammill. 

Henry Metz, of Sioux City, the first president 
of the association, was a welcome visitor at the silver 
anniversary, the first meeting he has attended in years. 
Almost 30 years ago he began advocating sanitation in 
bakeshops, and it was this agitation on his part that 
led to the creation of the Iowa association. 

Peter Derlien, of St, Louis, field man for the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was there 
greeting old friends. ' 

The branch of the Happiness Bakeries, Inc., re- 
cently opened in Des Moines, was visited by many of 
those attending the convention. The company is doing 
an increasing Neatiness in cake with Iowa bakers. 

The flowers in the banquet hall were furnished 
with the compliments of The Fleischmann Co. 

James Johnstone, the newly elected president, was 
forced by illness to return home before being installed 
into office. 

Boxes of candy were distributed among the ladies 
at the dance, with compliments of the Omaha Bakers’ 
Supply Co. 


Registration at the Iowa Bakers’ 


Convention 
cle Alstadt, Charles, Waterloo; Anderson, Emil, Forrest 
y. 


Bauman, Martin, Newton; Beyer, C. L., Davenport; 
Bickel, Carl D., McGregor; Boekenhoff, H. H., Des Moines; 
Brems, George, Cedar Rapids; Bradley, Ned, Des Moines; 
Brown, J. A., Des Moines; Burris, A. B., Des Moines. 

Cackler, Francis, Des Moines; Cole, Roy, Lennox; Cole- 
son, Paul, Fairfield; Conklin, D., Creston; Consbrook, 
rge, Fort Madison; Currell, J. F., Cedar Rapids. 

Dykhaus, Charles, Monroe. 

Fagan, C. E., Dexter; Fagan, W. P., Stuart; Frudeger, 
George, Burlington; Funeroo, Charles, Des Moines. 

Garton, S. B., Des Moines; Geyer, J. G., Vinton; Christ, 
Jack, Des Moines. . 

Haglund, Edward, Davenport; Hahnen, William, Valley 
Junction; Hansen, E. T., Washington; Hutchison, N. §S., 
Webster City; Harrison, George, Stratford; Hogelin, B. C., 
Guthrie Center; Holbrook, Royal H., Cedar Rapids. 

Johnstone, James, Boone. 

Kane, Harry F., Des Moines; Kautz, Louis C., Musca- 
tine; Kennard, James A., Des Moines; Korn, Charles E., 
+ Korn, Henry, Carroll; Korn, Ferd C., Pella; Korn, 


Charles, Davenport; Korn, Thomas, Davenport; Krenz, Otto 
L., Des Moines. 

Langlas, William A., Waterloo; Larrimer, Al., Winter- 
set; Latham, Axel, Nevada. : 

Mauger, F. L., Des Moines; Mayo, O. R., Washington; 
Metz, Henry, Sioux City; Morris, Walter, Cedar Rapids; 
Morrissey, M. J., Des Moines; McGill, C. R., Dubuque; 
McGrath, P. J., Mount Ayr; McKegg, Thomas, Decorah; 
McKeag, John, Manchester. 

Neese, Melvin, Stratford. 

O'Connor, Edward, Atlantic; Ostdick, J. J., Iowa City. 

Peterson, Carl J., Davenport; Pfaff, Frank, Sac; Pfaff, 
oO. C., Fort Dodge; Phillips, C. C., Lehigh; Phillips, C. A., 
Webster City; Phillips, J. D., Coon Rapids; Pigg, Howard, 
Colfax; Pixler, O. A., Eagle Grove; Powers, J. A., Des 
Moines. 

Raper, C. A., Casey; Reeves, Bert, Des Moines; Reid, 
Thomas E., Des Moines; Reynolds, John, Eagle Grove; 
Rolfe, A., Muscatine; Rocco, P. A., Iowa City; Rosenbaum, 
Benjamin, Oskaloosa; Rundquist, H. A., Cedar Rapids; 
Rusing, W. P., Des Moines. 

Sandahl, C. Lloyd, Des Moines; Schamberger, C., Cedar 
Rapids; Schneider, J. H., Sigourney; Schrag, W. F., Water- 
loo; Schultz, F. A., Burlington; Stoltz, E. L., Mason City; 
Schweickhardt, C. O., Burlington; Shelton, C. R., Chariton; 
Sprague, W. A., Greenfield; Stark, Guy, Leon. 

Ungles, L. A., Des Moines. 

Vanderleest, D., Monroe; Vander Ploeg, N., Pella; 
Venhorst, A. H., Cedar Rapids. 

Warren, D. E., Remsen; Warren, N. C., Des Moines; 
Werner, H. L., Tama; Wilson, L., Algona; Wright, C. F., 
Knoxville. 

Zinsmaster, Michael, Des Moines. 


Allied Tradesmen 


Albert Lea (Minn.) Milling Co., P. J. Burke. 

Allen & Co., J. W., Chicago, A. M. Rodgers. 

American Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, Edwin Schaum- 
burg. 

American Bakery Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis., R. Wal- 
lace Mitchell, 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, R. W. Geer, Harry F. Less. 

Artofex Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y., Charles A. 
Lauer. 

Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., E. F. Weaver. \ 

Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, E. F. Clissold. 

Bakers Weekly, New York, George Chussler, Jr., John M. 
Hartley, Peter F. Pirrie. 

Ballantine & Sons, P., Newark, N. J., Art F. White. 

Bass Co., J. V., Marshalltown, Iowa, J. V. and H. L. Bass. 

Battle Creek Wrapping Co., Battle Creek, Mich., O. C. 
Miessler, T. J. Yahn. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., W. T. Allen. 

Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, Louis J. 
Olsen. 

Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago, A. G. Tomlin. 

Carpenter-Johnson Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Leon Meyer. 

Central Flour & Feed Co., Des Moines, Iowa, E. E. Dusen- 
berg, Talley Jordan. 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago, W. J. Beh. 

Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill, F. A. Schmidt, Wil- 
liam E. Fay. 

Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, E. H. Hutchins. 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, J. M. Sweeney, H. 
R. Wilkinson. 

Commander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis, E. A. Rowry. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York, J. F. Sweeney. 

Crete (Neb.) Mills, F. M. Breen, C. E. Hines. 

Day Co., J. H., Cincinnati, George Ade, F. E. Bonney. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich., W. H. Dolan. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., New York-Chicago, H. L. Calhoon. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., J. F. Armstrong, 
A. J. Majors. 

Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, R. M. Carson. 

Fleischmann Co:, The, New York, Otto L. Cook, J. W. 
Dick-Peddie, L. A. Fuhrmeister, George Holcomb, E. 
W. Lindgren, J. J. McCarty, R. J. Mehan, C. C. Miller, 
James O’Hara, Leland Stubbs, J. L. Trimble, Will 
Ulrey, C. H. Van Cleef, H. O. Whaley. 

Ford Co., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich., O. H. Smith. 

Gould Cream Co., Minneapolis, H. E. Stinchfield. 

Haase, H. L., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Harper Co., James A., Kansas City, C. A. Bradley. 

Hilker & Blitsch Co., Chicago, A. J. Stenten. 

Hirsch Bros., Chicago, Leonard Hirsch. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., R. A. Aitkin, W. 
H. Cornell, J. W. Hicklin, Jack Tod. 

Inland Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, A. L. Goetzman, 
W. H. King. 

International Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., A. D. Craw- 
ford, F. A. Owens. 


Iowa Flour Co., Des Moines, Iowa, W. E. Harney, W. R. 
Johnson, E. A. McClenahan. 

Johnson Co., G. S., Davenport, Iowa, J. S. Armitage. 

Katz, Charles, Chicago. 

Katzinger Co., Edward, Chicago, Earl Dutton. 

Kelly Milling Co., William, Hutchinson, Kansas, P. H. 
Baum. 

Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, L. O. Gott- 
schick. 

Malt-Diastase Co., New York, C. S. Jacobson. 

Marek, F. A., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Carton Co., E. D. Russ. 

Mid-West Wax Paper Co., Fort Madison, Iowa, P. E. 
Roberts. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, Gay Larsen. 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., Fritz Staasen. 

Myles Salt Co., New Orleans, La., C. W. Higgins. 

Naughtin & Co., T. F., Omaha, Neb., T. F. Naughtin. 

Nashua (N. H.) Gummed & Coated Paper Co., W. F. 
Foster. 

Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., F. H. Jordan. 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, Peter Derlien. 

Northwestern Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Co., Minneapolis, 
M. R. Lauritzen. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, C. R. 
Van Gorden. 

Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis, Robert T. Beatty. 

Noggle & Co., S. W., Kansas City, Vance D. Gill, R. E. 
Miller. 

Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills, J. J. Baxter, Larry Breiten- 
bauch, Frank A. Brown, Harry Burnett, C. O. Doll, 
Jack Hartung, R. N. Seversike. 

Omaha (Neb.) Bakers’ Supply Co., H. H. Catron, E. R. 
Newman. 

Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, David Page. 

Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, Charles D. Beach, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, J. S. Kuderling, W. 
J. Sheldon. 

Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, M. B. Graff, C. D. Keeney, 

Mayo. . 

Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn., J. J. Ahern, J. E. 
Edelstein, Joseph Fleissner, T. J. Gallagher, Henry 
Gardien, N. A. Otis. 

Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., H. H. Deal. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, F. J. Bergen- 
thal, Thomas J. Clark, William H. Clark, L. Eveleth, 
Cc. R. Zempel. 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, J. S. Hargett. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minnéapolis, W. M. Ballinger, 
A. P. Glenn, J. W. Laing, R. B. Piper, Russell Wright. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, T. B. Kearns. 

Seidel & Sons, Ad., Chicago, T. E. Corcoran, John P. 
Fleming. 

Strate, N. F., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Skinner, D. B., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Stewart & Co., E. W., Chicago, Earle Stewart. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, H. A. Jones, 
E. J. Long, H. A. Taylor. 

Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., Dean R. Fortman, 
Don Tennant. 

Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., W. F. Fletcher. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., George P. Griffin. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, M. E. 
Schultz. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, W. J. Fogerty, Lee A. 
Glass, H. C. Hutchins, A. R. McAtee, E. P. Mitchell, 
R. H. Montgomery. 

Waterloo (Iowa) Mills Co., Carl G. Orsinger. 

Waxide Paper Co., Kansas City, E. B. Stanley. 

Weir Selling & Warehouse Co., Des Moines, Iowa, Davis 
Weir. 

Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa, Nathan Baker, 
George W. Johnson, F. C. Rosche, S. A. Salter. 


Guests 


Barth, Charles, Barth’s Bakery, Rock Island, III. 

Brinkman, H. C., president Kansas Bakers’ Association, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Kronlein, George, Model Bakery, Fairmont, Minn. 

Laughlin, R. A., Standard Bakeries Corporation, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Long, W. E., W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

Peterson, P. F., P. F. Peterson Baking Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Rich, Miss Jean K., American Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

Scott, R. W., Scott’s Bakery, Hamilton, Ill. 

Shellhaas, John, vice president Kansas Bakers’ Association, 
Junction City, Kansas, 

Smith, Thomas F., American Bakers Association, Chicago. 

Stude, Henry, president American Bakers Association, 
Houston, Texas. 

Walmsley, William, instructor American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 
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Sectional Bakers’ Meeting at 
Rockford, Lil. 


NE of the best-attended and best-arranged sec- 

tional meetings ever held by the Associated Bak- 

ers of Illinois was that at Rockford on May 9. 
Bakers were present in good numbers from many other 
Illinois towns, as well as from Wisconsin. Many al- 
lied tradesmen also were in attendance. 

George Chussler, secretary of the state associa- 
tion, presided, and told how the idea of holding sec- 
tional meetings had been indorsed at the last state 
convention at Danville. George W. Lundahl, presi- 
dent of the Rockford Bakers’ Association, welcomed 
the bakers and allied men to that city, and also was 
kept busy making every one comfortable and helping 
the committee entertain the ladies. 

J. T. Fischer, Milwaukee, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Master Bakers, A. Schmidt, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Bakers’ Association, and P. 
Redler, president of the Chicago Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, spoke briefly. Mr. Redler said that seven 
cars had taken bakers and allied men from Chicago 
to the meeting. Mr. Fischer, of the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation, presided at the afternoon session, 

The morning session was almost entirely devoted 
to discussion of pies and pie crusts, led by R. B. 
Morris, of Swift & Co. Mr. Morris made many valu- 
able suggestions for bakers, and following his talk 
there were numerous questions put to him, and some 
very interesting discussions. The bakers, both whole- 
sale and retail, proved to be greatly interested in pies. 
E. F. Erickson, of The Fleischmann Co., opened the 
afternoon session. He discussed sweet yeast goods 
for trade stimulation, and exhibited a great variety 
of these products, discussing them in a very thorough 
manner. His talk was followed by a free discussion. 
L. Caster, of the Keig-Stevens Baking Co., took “Shop 
Problems” for his subject. He talked on flours and 
other materials, control of production costs and losses, 
etc., and gave the bakers many important and con- 
structive suggestions. John M. Hartley was the last 
speaker, and he dwelt on the chain store problem. He 
said that the chain store bakeries had it all over the 
individual bakers on production and delivery costs, 
and therefore the average baker could not compete 
on these factors. His talk was full of good advice 
and helpful suggestions, and he was listened to with 
much interest. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the Nelson 
Hotel, where the business meetings also were held. 
Numerous bakers and their wives were present to 
enjoy the dinner and the entertainment features, which 
were followed by dancing. Rockford bakers made 
ideal hosts, and the success of the meeting was greatly 
due to the work done by the committee of arrange- 
ments and the officers of the state association. 

Bakers registered at the Rockford meeting included 
the following: ; 

A. W. Anderson, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford. 
Charles Andreason, Elk River, Idaho. 

George Asprooth, Rockford. 

John W. P. Baird, West End Bakery, Rockford. 

Cc. O. Baker, Baker’s Bakery, Mount Morris, III. 

Herbert M. and William F. Barth, Charles Barth & Sons 

Co., Rock Island. 

Arthur and George Beier, Beier Bakery, Dixon. 

Robert Bindel, Chicago. : 

Edward Blumer, Blumer’s Bakery, Chicago. 

A. J. Brouilette, Brouilette Bros., Kankakee. 

George Braun, Chicago. 

Eugene Brengle, Brengle’s Bakery, Chicago. 

D. M. Brewbaker, Pie Shop, Elgin. 

Lou Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford. 

N. Caster, Calilu Bakery, Rockford. 

W. A. Clark, Rockford. 

J. W. Condron, Mrs. Grant’s Home Bakery, Rockford. 

James R, Enright, Rockford. 

William Esderts, Baker’s Bakery, Mount Morris. 

George Finley, Aurora-American Baking Co., Aurora. 

Joseph T. Fischer, Fischer's Bakery, Milwaukee. 

Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis. 

Elmer Geissler, O.K. Bakery, Joliet. 

George Geissler, Joliet. 

John Gunther, Chicago. 

W. L. Harris, Community Bake Shop, Springfield. 

W. B. Henard, Rockford. 

Paul Henning, Milwaukee. 

Paul Hergert, Chicago, 

Kurt Kaiser, Kaiser's Bakery, Milwaukee. 

William H. Keig, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford. 

F. H. Kleschen, Kleschen’s Bakery, Rockford. 

Herman Krueger, Milwaukee. 

A. Lallinger, Crystal Lake. 

L. D. Lillowed, Fifth Avenue Bakery, Moline. 

Herman Linderdofer, Calilu Bakery, Rockford. 

George Lunz, Calilu Bakery, Rockford. 

J. J. Marshall, McHenry. 

Jchn Maxson, Maxson Bakery, Rochelle. 

F. P. Moore, Michael & Moore Bakery, Lanark. 

John Muetterties, Muetterties Bros., Elgin. 

B. E. Nehls, Nehls’s Bakery, Chicago. 

E. Oeschmann, Chicago. 

Alex Padley, Servian Bakery, Joliet. 

George Parmelee, West End Bakery, Rockford. 

R. A. Pate, Elgin. 

M. Pepping, Moline Bakery, Moline. 

Herbert and Otto Peterson, Peterson Home Bakery, Rock- 
ford. 

Carl A. Pfeuffer, Chicago. 

Paul A. Phillips, People’s Bake Shop, Sterling. 

A. A, Poetsch, Fairbanks-Morse Cafeteria, Beloit, Wis. 

Peter Redler, Redler’s Bakery, Chicago. 

W. A. Rose, Burlington, Wis. 

R. L. Schlenk, Blue Ribbon Bakery, Rockford. 

Alfred and Walter Schmidt, Schmidt’s Bakery, Milwaukee. 

Fred Schmidt, Lipp’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Charles Schmitt, Chicago. 

R. J. Schuster, Sycamore. 

William Schuster, Schuster Bakery, Milwaukee. 

R. Selke, Quality Bakery, Chicago. 

G. Skoog, Skoog & Erickson, Rockford. 


Edward C. Steidele, Chicago. 

Webb Stevens, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Chicago. 
Olaf Strand, Strand Bakery, Madison, Wis. 

F. W. Tippey, Tippey’s Bakery, Aledo. 

M. Tross, Milwaukee. 

H. G. Virgo, Century Bakery, Joliet. 

Louis Vogel, Chicago. 

Fred Wagner, Wagner Bakery, Chicago. 

Lorenz Weber, Rockford. 

Mrs. Bertha Weiss, Weiss’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Samuel Werderich, Chicago. 

A. and Stanley Weyburg, Zenith Home Bakery; Rockford. 
Adolph Widmann, Widmann Home Bakery, Madison. 


Allied tradesmen who were present: 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Paul Busse. 

Bakers Weekly, New York, George Chussler, Jr., John 
M. Hartley. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., Edward C. Bowie. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., C. F. Grathen. 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, R. C. Sheets, 

Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., Arthur W. Fosdyke, 
F. A. Schmidt. 

Colonial Salt Co., Chicago, M. H. Joffee. 

The Fleischmann Co., New York, V. J. Conway, E. F. 
Erickson, Andy Hede, Fred Horbach, R. F. Kadow, C. 
Stromquist, W. H. Ulrey. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., F. H. Byerco. 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis, H. W. Rohl. 

Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, D. Whitie. 

Fred F. Knott & Son, Rockford, Ill., Fred F. Knott. 

Lundahl Flour Co., Rockford, Ill., George W. Lundahl. 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., H. W. Klein- 
steuber. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, Minneap- 
olis, S. O. Werner. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, G. Larsen. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, M. D. Stone, L. J. 
Wafing. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, E. D. Beck, 
R. 8S. Graybiel. 

Reinel, Martin, Chicago. 

Rockford Sales Co., Rockford, Ill., R. Gilbert Nelson. 

Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, R. M. Johnson. 

William P. Ronan, Chicago, Robert Lockhart, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, J. J. Crawford. 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, Thomas Lamb. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, V. E. Krantz. 

ee Co-operative Association, Fresno, Cal., Louis 

a 


Swift & Co., Chicago, O. E. Jones, Ralph B. Morris. 
Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., Harry Freeman. 
Topeka Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas, G. W. Fitzpatrick. 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, H. E. Burgess, S. A. 
Crowe, A. McPhail, L. R. Merrill, B. T. Wallschlaeger. 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa, Nathan Baker. 


oo 


Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Hold Meeting 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


HE tenth annual convention of the Bakery Equip- 

ment Manufacturers’ Association, which has held 

at the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, May 16-18, was 
well attended and afforded an opportunity for a gen- 
eral discussion of the various problems in which 
manufacturers primarily are interested. 

Paul Esselborn, president of the Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, and also of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, was re-elected president 
of the association for the coming year. Other officers 
elected were H. A. Lockwood, of the Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., vice president, John M. Van Houten, of the 
Dutchess Tool Co., secretary, and Joseph C. Emley, 
of the Duhrkop Oven Co., treasurer. George E. Dean, 
of the Union Steel Products Co., was named the 
fifth member of the executive board. 

The sessions throughout the three days of the con- 
vention were devoted more to discussions than to set 
addresses. George W. Tassie, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, participated in some 
of the discussions. Charles Pfeffer, president of the 
Associated Bakers of America, Retail and Wholesale, 
also spoke at one of the meetings. 

Two professors from the University of Cincinnati, 
H. B. Whaling and R. C. Gowdy, spoke on “The trend 
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The following list of trademarks, published by the Of- 
ficial Gazette of the United States Patent Office, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent 
and trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Bakers who 
feel that they would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to file, within 
30 days after publication of the marks, a formal notice of 
opposition. 

AMERICAN CAKE and globe design; American Cake 
Baking Co., Jersey City, N. J; pound cake and fancy cakes. 
Use claimed since Aug. 18, 1927. 

I. WISOTSKY COMET and comet and star design; 
Isidore Wisotsky, Brooklyn, N. Y; bread. Use claimed 
since Jan. 1, 1920. 

JENNINGS BAKERY and scythe and sheaf design; 
Jennings Bakery, New York; white bread, rye bread, pum- 
pernickel, twist bread, whole wheat bread, whole wheat 
rye bread, rolls, cakes, pastry and pies. Use claimed since 
Feb. 15, 1921. 

MARTIN’S and red circular design; Martin Baking 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; cookies. Use claimed since on or 
about Nov. 1, 1924. ; 

RABBIT AND SUN design; Twentieth Century Bakery, 
re Haverhill, Mass; buns. Use claimed since February, 

4. 
RAFLAX; Raflax Products Co., Berkeley, Cal; health 
biscuits. Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1928. 

DELMONICO, and waitress and boy design; Westches- 
ter Macaroni Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y; alimentary 
pastes. Use claimed since February, 1927. 

DIXIE MAID; Texas Bread Co., Houston, Texas; bread. 
Use claimed since September, 1919. 

NUTRINUT; Harry G. Cubbison, trading as Cubbison 
— Co., Los Angeles; wafers. Use claimed since Feb. 
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of modern business and reduction of sales costs” ang 
“The romance of science in the twentieth century,” 
respectively. These were among the features of the 
convention, and the thoughts presented in them were 
highly valuable. 

Consideration of safety devices and laws relating 
to them were preceded by an address on this subject 
by F. X. Lauterbur, of the Peerless Bread Machine 
Co. The discussion on cost accounting was led by 
Thomas B. Frank, president of the Cincinnati chapter 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants. 

A large part of the credit for the success of the 
convention is due to the Cincinnati manufacturers of 
bakery equipment, whose hospitality made the visit 
of all extremely enjoyable. Luncheons were served on 
both the first and second day of the convention. A 
dinner was given at the Hyde Park Country Club on 
Wednesday night, and the banquet was held the fol- 
lowing evening at the Gibson Hotel. The Cincinnati 
manufacturers who were responsible for this enter- 
tainment were the Century Machine Co., the Triumph 
Mfg. Co., the Lockwood Mfg. Co. and the J. H. Day 
Co. 

Members of the association present at the con- 
vention: 

American Bakers Machinery Co., C. L. Russell. 
American Oven & Machine Co., F. J. Notz, Jr. 
Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., R. E. Baker. 

Bennett Oven Co., Sidney Bennett. 

Century Machine Co., Paul Bsselborn. 

Champion Machinery Co., W. E. Fay. 

Crawford Oven Co., R. Crawford. 

J. H. Day Co., F. M. Dudley and M. R. Sentman. 
Duhrkop Oven Co., Joseph C. Emley. 

Dutchess Tool Co., John M. Van Houten. 

Edison Electric Appliance Co., Gardner Cole. 
Fish Rotary Oven Co., G. W. Curless. 

Haller Oven Co., Robert Rall. 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Gus Eichman. 

Hubbard Portable Oven Co., J. W. Hicklin. 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., H. A. Lockwood and H. E. Lockwood. 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Jack Faulds. 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., F. X. Lauterbur. 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., B. M. Warner. 
Read Machinery Co., O. R. Read. 

Service Caster & Truck Co., W. C. Peak, 
Superior Oven Co., George E. Dean. 

Triumph Mfg. Co., G. Jensen and E. Heckel. 
Union Machinery Co., William N. Elwood. 

Union Steel Products Co., W. Clark Dean. 


oY 


Keokuk Bakery Remodeled 


Schouten’s Bakery, Inc., Keokuk, Iowa, acted as 
host to a large number of visitors at its newly re- 
modeled and enlarged plant on April 14. The com- 
pany has been in business since 1871, and moved into 
its present building in 1892. At first only the first 
floor was occupied by the bakery, but the business has 
grown so that today the entire three stories, 50x140, are 
being used. In 1914 the business was incorporated, 
and it has been under the present management of 
Hubert, Ralph and Chester Schouten ever since. 

The remodeling of the plant was done by the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, at an approximate cost of $75,000. 
The bakery now has a daily output of 25,000 loaves 
bread and about 1,000 pies and cakes. There are some 
45 people employed by the company, which ships its 
products to 250 towns outside of Keokuk. 


oS! 


Zinsmaster Building Plans 


Mrinneapouits, Minn.—Construction of the Minne- 
apolis plant of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. Paul, 
probably will be begun in June, it has been announced 
by officials of that company. The plant, with equip- 
ment, is expected to cost about $400,000. It will be 
situated at Park Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. 
Owners of property in that district had threatened 
to obtain injunctions to prevent its construction, but 
it is believed that the objections of these residents 
have now been removed. Before a building permit is 
issued, detailed plans will be submitted to the city 
planning commission for review. 


oo > 


Objection to “Branny” McCann 


New York, N. Y.—At the last meeting of the 
Bakers’ Mutual Co-operative Association the attention 
of the members was called to the fact that Alfred 
McCann was broadcasting talks on whole wheat bread 
and similar food products over radio station WOR, 
Newark, N. J., and belittling the nutritive value of 
white bread. It was unanimously decided to call the 
matter to the attention of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and the American Bakers Association, in order 
that steps might be taken to stop the attacks. The 
members feel that the baking industry should co- 
operate to counteract all false propaganda. 


oo SP 


Bakers Attend Fish F ry 


Cuicaco, Int.—Roy Huffman, baker and flour job- 
ber of Nappanee, Ind., and his brother-in-law, L. W 
Swihart, who has a bakery in North Webster, Ind, 
treated 20 baker friends on May 8 to a fish fry at the 
Yellow Bank Hotel, North Webster Lake. After the 
cigars had been passed, Mr. Huffman, who was acting 
as toastmaster, called on each baker for a little talk. 
It was the unanimous opinion of those present that if 
more mostiogs of this kind were held there would 
be less trouble in the baking business. 
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‘Macaroni Men to Celebrate 
Silver Jubilee 


HE twenty-fifth convention of the National Maca- 

roni Manufacturers’ Association, which is to be 

held in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 19-21, will open the Silver Jubilee Celebration of 
continuous service to a trade that has made most won- 
derful progress since its introduction here less than 
a half century ago. é 

Approximately 100 macaroni manufacturers from 
every section of the country, and a like number of rep- 
resentatives of the allied trades, will attend the 1928 
session. A three-day program of business and pleas- 
ure has been arranged. The conference will open with 
a complimentary stag breakfast in the Marine Dining 
Room, sponsored by Henry Mueller, — of the 
association, following which the members and guests 
will be registered. The macaroni men charge a regis- 
tration fee of $10, which entitles registrants to the 
privileges of the convention, entertainment, banquet 
tickets, ete. 

During the opening ceremonies there will be ad- 
dresses of welcome by representatives of the various 
interests in the trade. This will be followed by the 
president’s annual address and the reports of the va- 
rious officers. Dr. J. Lichtenstein, of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, will deliver an address on “Busi- 
ness Conditions as Affecting Manufacturing.” The bal- 
ance of the first day will be given over to the presen- 
tation of papers and addresses by macaroni manufac- 
turers discussing such pertinent questions as: 

“The Advantages and Disadvantages of Trade Dis- 
counts.” 

“Fairer Freight Classification on Macaroni.” 

“Cost of Manufacture and Selling of Macaroni.” 

“Co-operative Buying and Selling.” 

“Value of Research and Statistics to Our Industry.” 

“Play in Your Own Back Yard.” 


On June 20, J. W. Lowrie, editor of the Wholesale 
Grocer, will speak on “The Trade Press—An Impor- 
tant Link in Macaroni Distribution,’ and Professor 
0. J. McClure, founder of the McClure method of 
salesmanship education, will deliver an address on 
“Developing the Natural Ability of Your Salesmen.” 
In the afternoon Prudence Penny (Mrs. Leona A. 
Malek), women’s page editor of the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, will discuss “Macaroni in the American 
Menu,” and Dr. Frank M. Surface, of the United 
States Department of Commerce, will speak on “Maca- 
roni in Domestic and Foreign Commerce.” 

On the third day Donald McConaughy, of N. W. 
Ayer & Sons, will speak on “More Macaroni,” and 
Professor A. Deckert, of S. W. Straus & Co., for- 
mer professor of financing at Chicago University, 
will discuss “Business Financing in Merger Trend.” 
This will be followed by the question hour, and later 
by an executive session during which officers will be 
elected and association matters disposed of. 

The annual dinner dance sponsored by the associa- 
tion will be held the evening of June 20. A special 
effort is being made to have manufacturers bring 
along their ladies, and particular attention will be 
given to their entertainment while in Chicago. 

Officers of the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association are as follows: Henry Mueller, president, 
C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City; John Ravarino, vice 
president, Mound City Macaroni Co., St. Louis; L. E. 
Cuneo, treasurer, Connellsville (Pa.) Macaroni Co; Dr. 
B. R. Jacobs, Washington representative, 2026 “I” 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C; M. J. Donna, secre- 
tary, Braidwood, Ill; C. S. Foulds, director, Foulds 
Co., New York; G. Guerrisi, director, Keystone Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa; Alfonso Gioia, director, 
A. Gioia & Bro., Rochester, N. Y; F. J. Tharinger, 
Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwaukee; A. S. Vagnino, 
American Beauty Macaroni Co., Denver, Colo; Frank 
L. Zerega, A. Zerega’s Sons, Brooklyn. 

o> 


Fresh Bread by Airplane 


In its issue of March 24, the Dutch publication, 
De Hotelhouder, contained an article entitled “Fresh 
Bread by Airplane,” as a solution for the predicament 
in which hotel and restaurant keepers will find them- 
selves during the forthcoming Olympic Games, not 
being able to supply the foreign tourists with fresh 
bread at the breakfast table, as night baking is pro- 
hibited in the Netherlands. 

The article was inspired by Mijnheer Vermeulen, 
manager of the Oranje Hotel, Leeuwarden, who lately 
has had a very unpleasant experience, not being able 
to sppply his foreign guests with fresh, crisp bread 
for breakfast. He relates that one Sunday evening 
he received so many guests that his bread supply was 
entirely exhausted that same evening, and, as a result, 
there was not a morsel in his establishment the fol- 
lowing morning. 

As a Semeny for this condition, De Hotelhouder 
recommends that-the hotel and restaurant keepers in 
the Netherlands import fresh bread from Brussels, 

each night during the Olympiade, so that 
foreign visitors may not get a bad impression of 
Holland. The publication states that hotel keepers 
and owners of other large establishments have already 


formed a combination which is making plans with a 


large bakery in Brussels, where night bphing is not 
prohibited, to supply the necessary fresh bread during 
the Olympic Games. The plan is to send a fleet of 
airplanes to Brussels in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, load them with fresh bread and deliver it to 
flying fields in Holland, where trucks will be in readi- 
ness to make deliveries before 7 a.m. Cities in Hol- 
land not having flying fields will be served by baskets 
of bread lowered by parachute. 

The publication printed this article humorously, to 
be treated as an “April Fool” joke, but the Amsterdam 
Bakers’ Journal advocates that the proposal should 
become a reality, and that it should be taken seriously 
by all interested parties. It states that there is no 
law prohibiting the importation of fresh bread into the 
Netherlands, and that, if the plans prove workable, 
it would tend to abolish the law against night baking 
there. 


<2 
Jersey Against Bread Returns 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At a meeting of the Flour & 
Supply Merchants’ Credit Bureau, Inc., of New Jer- 
sey, held at Newark, the board of governors reported 
on the advisability of sponsoring a law in New Jer- 
sey prohibiting the practice of returning stale bread 
and receiving credit for it. The committee in charge 
of the matter reported that several bakers had been 
interviewed as to their position, and they invariabl 
said that they would consider the enactment of suc 
a law as extremely beneficial to the industry. 

Samuel H. Nelson, attorney for the association, 
also reported on his investigation, stressing particu- 
larly the economic and legal phases of the situation. 
He had been informed that such a law existed in Ohio, 
and his investigations indicated that it was highly re- 
spected and its enactment had already resulted in the 
elimination of economic evils which harassed both the 
baker and the supply man. 


oo 
Bread’s Dietetic Value Tested 


in Laboratory 


Cotumsvs, On10.—Laboratory tests are being made 
by Professor J. F. Lyman, head of the department of 
agricultural chemistry at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, to shed new light on the relative health giving 
qualities of white and whole wheat bread. The pro- 
fessor started about four years ago to make tests with 
a large colony of white rats in a room on the third 
floor of Townsend Hall, where the laboratories are lo- 
cated. All of the rats were fed a diet which approxi- 
mated the normal human diet, with meat, potatoes, 
butter and lard, wheat, etc. Half of the rats received 
whole wheat bread, while the other part received white 
bread. There are about 300 rats in the colony, repre- 
senting the second generation of the respective fam- 
ilies. Each day they are being fed exactly the same 
foods, with the exception of the bread, and each week 
they are weighed. 








(THE Ryan Brougham, shown above, almost identical 

with Colonel Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis,” 
which has been purchased for the use of its executives 
by Amheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, is the flagship of 
a fleet of similar planes to be used throughout the 
country by that firm. These will be put in service over 
regular routes. The name of the plane is the Flying 
Eagle—the eagle having been the Anheuser-Busch 
trademark for more than 70 years. It was put into 
active service early this month with an elaborate chris- 
tening at Lambert field, St. Louis. This christening 
was attended by prominent St. Louis bankers and busi- 
ness men, including Walter Weissenberger and Stanley 
Clarke, president and chairman, respectively, of the 
air board of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, Au- 
gust A. Busch, president of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Adolphus Busch, Ill, August Busch, Jr., Edward Mag- 
nus, Otto Mathi and Homer Zeigler. The plane was 
then presented to E. R. Coyle, general sales manager. 
Its first flight was to the bakers’ meeting at Laredo, 
Texas. 
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Effect of Milk and Corn Starch 


on Pie Crusts 
From a Research Pie Bulletin of the Colborne Mfg. Co. 


FREQUENT complaint is lack of color in the 
A baked crust. Several ingredients may be added 
to pie dough which will produce a better color 
during baking. In most baked goods, sugar will con- 
tribute a dark brown color, but for pie dough there 
is an important objection to the use of sugar. This is 
its tendency to cause sogginess. When mixed into 
pie dough, sugar goes into solution with the water. 
The dissolved sugar then tends to allow the filling to 
penetrate into the crust, resulting in a soggy bottom. 
Probably the best of the crust coloring agents is 
dry skim milk. Two to 3 per cent dry skim milk, well 
mixed with the dry flour, will give good results. It 
may possibly toughen the crust very slightly, requir- 
ing the addition of slightly more shortening, but usu- 
ally no trouble develops. The crusts containing milk 
powder color up well in the oven, and show no tend- 
ency toward sogginess. The added food value of the 
milk may have an advertising value. . 

Processed corn flour or starch is occasionally used 
in pie doughs. By processed corn flour we mean 
corn flour gelatinized by heat, such as is commonly 
used as dusting flour in bread bakeries. Materials of 
this kind have a very high water absorbing capacity 
and, consequently, their use is not entirely desirable, 
as they may cause tough and soggy crusts. 

Ordinary untreated corn starch may be used in 
emergencies to decrease the strength of a flour, with 
good results. The quantity used, rarely more than 
20 per cent, should be kept rather low, or the crust 
may have a raw, starchy flavor. It is better, of course, 
to use a flour or blend of flours of about the right 
strength without resort to the addition of starch. 

There are on the market several corn starch prod- 
ucts which have been modified by treatment with weak 
acid. These starches have some value as pie dough 
ingredients. They show no tendency toward producing 
sogginess, and increase the color of the crust while 
baking. 

Good pie crusts can be made with a variety of 
blends of several types of flours, with or without the 
addition of corn starch. Following is a blend which 
has been found to give very good results: hard wheat 
patent (above 11 per cent protein), 80 per cent; corn 
starch (untreated), 20 per cent. This blend gives a 
short and flaky crust, which, however, is slightly dry 
and tasteless. If acid treated corn starch is used in- 
stead of the ordinary kind, much better results will 
be obtained as to color, flavor and texture of the crust. 

It is possible to use a hard wheat clear flour of 
not too high protein content (about 12 per cent) with 
corn starch to get a crust of good flavor, color and 
texture. Again, the acid modified starch is preferable. 

Another suggested blend: soft wheat patent, 45 
per cent; hard wheat patent, 45; corn starch, 10. A 
crust made from this blend will have all the desirable 
properties of a good pie crust. 

The reason that the foregoing blends give good 
results goes right back to the relationship of flour 
strength and its suitability for pie crust. If flours, 
which by themselves are too strong and too high in 
protein for satisfactory and economical use in pie 
doughs, are weakened by “dilution” with corn starch, 
the resulting blend, if skillfully made, will give very 
good results. In using corn starch, the starch should 
be well mixed and sifted with the flour. 

As suggested before, the acid modified starch is 
much better than ordinary corn starch for use in pie 
doughs. The former aids the flavor and color of the 
baked crust, while the untreated starch tends toward 
dryness and lack of flavor. If the acid modified starch 
is used, the quantity should be cut down to not more 
than 5 to 10 per cent. 


oo 


New York Bakers at Golf 


New Yorn, N. Y.—The Bakers Club, Inc., New 
York, held its first golf tournament of the season at 
the Montclair (N. J.) Golf Club, May 16, a large 
crowd and good weather uniting with other favorable 
features to make it a most enjoyable affair. It was 
a competitive tournament, as the Philadelphia Bakers’ 
Club were guests, and about 25 came over from the 
Quaker City to play. M. Lee Marshall, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, donated a silver cup, to be played for by 
bakers clubs of different cities. This was won by the 
Bakers Club, Inc. 

Winners in the tournament were as follows: class 
A, Carl Mueller and M. H. Smith; class B, A. A. Clark 
and M. Lee Marshall; class C, Ellis C. Baum and 
Brockway Dickie; class D, Farrar Tilney and George 
Reuter. First prize among the Philadelphia entrants 
went to F. Ritter, and second to G. Leonard Conly. 


ed 


Adam Ziegler has resigned as superintendent for 
the Pfaff Baking Co., of Fort Dodge and Mason City, 
effective June 1, and plans to return to Pittsburgh, 
his old home, as sales agent for some milling com- 
pany. 
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CHICAGO 


The cheaper flour prices attracted 
some business last week, and complaints 
were not so numerous. A few fair-sized 
bookings were put through, but the in- 
creased business was mostly in small lots. 
Prices direct from mills are being re- 
ceived here, and some of them are very 
cheap, indicating the mills’ anxiety for 
business. 

Spring Wheat Flouwr——There were in- 
creased sales made last week. Many 
buyers apparently decided that prices 
had reached low levels, and took on cur- 
vent requirements. There was a better 
business with the retail trade, and more 
single car orders were booked, including 
a few up to 1,000 bbls. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Current business 
is confined to single cars or less. There 
has been no disposition to anticipate fu- 
ture needs, although many mills are 
sending prices direct that are consider- 
ably under prevailing levels. These tend 
to demoralize local conditions, but have 
not stirred up much new business for 
mills. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Pacific Coast flour 
continues to arrive in increased volume. 
Prices quoted by mills there are much 
lower than by those in this section; con- 
sequently, they are getting the bulk of 
the business. A 95 per cent from the 
coast is quoted at $7@7.15 here. Current 
business in other than coast flour is main- 
ly in single cars or less. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
May 19, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.40@7.85 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.10@7.55, first clear $6.10@6.80, 
second clear $4.85@4.90; hard winter 
short patent $7.25@7.90, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.05@7.60, straight $6.90@7.25, first 
clear $5.75@6.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8@9.20, standard patent $7.85@ 
8.50, straight $7.60@7.95, first clear $6.50 
@7.10. 

Durum.—The semolina situation is lit- 
tle changed. Demand is very quiet, al- 
though directions continue good. On 
May 19, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 
4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 35c; durum patent, 
85%@3%c; special grade, 3%4c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 18-19 ..ccsccccccccces 29,473 74 
Previous week .........+.>+ 33,835 85 
VORP ABO cccccccccccccccee 37,000 92 
TWO FORTE AHO ceccccseres 36,000 90 


NOTES 

A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
to this market. 


Herman A. Wernli, of H. A. Wernli 
& Co., Inc., Minneapolis, was a Chicago 
visitor on May 16. 


Fred Larsen, president of the Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., has returned 
from a 10 days’ visit to West Baden 
Springs, Ind. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
visited in Chicago on his return from a 
trip to Detroit. 


E. W. Mitchell, of the Consolidated 
Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, was in Chi- 
cago, May 14-15, leaving the latter day 
for Minneapolis. 


F. B. Mosher, of the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co., stopped in Chi- 
cago last week on his return from a trip 
through the central states. 


Indications are that the Chicago dele- 
gation to the National Federated Flour 
Clubs’ convention at Pittsburgh, May 28- 
29, will include several more than the 
three official delegates. The latter are 


~. 


2 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 


Zz 





J. W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart & 
Co., V. J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. 
& Co., and W. F. Kunz, of the Bakers 
Flour Co. 


C. Emil Brostrom, of the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., and his wife 
were in Chicago recently on their honey- 
moon, and left for the East, where they 
expect to remain a week. 


Market reviews, quotations and cash 
prices from the Chicago Board of Trade 
are now being broadcast over WMAQ, 
the Daily News station. Previously they 
were broadcast over WLS. 


Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, left 
on May 15 for a month’s pleasure trip to 
the Pacific Coast. While there he ex- 
pects to visit Charles L. Roos, ex-presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 

Kenneth Templeton, of James S. Tem- 
pleton’s Sons, grain, returned on May 
16 from a six weeks’ European trip. On 
the same boat returning from Europe 
was Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s Buffalo mill. 


H. L. Beecher, president, J. F. Arm- 
strong, sales manager, and George W. 
Haynes, manager of the cereal depart- 
ment, of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., conferred with several of 
their midwestern salesmen last week 
while in Chicago. Among these were 
Charles Ward, Illinois, G. W. Wagstaff, 
Wisconsin, and J. J. McCarthy, Indiana. 
The latter has just rejoined this com- 
pany’s staff, having been with the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. during the past year. 
He succeeds Oscar Miller, whose death 
occurred recently. 


oO 
MILWAUKEE 


Flour business continues light, buyers 
failing to show any more interest on the 
breaking market than they did when 
prices were very high. Many of them 
have good stocks on hand, and others 
can buy from resellers. Small buyers 
are in the market daily, but their takings 
are for immediate needs. One operator 
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reported receiving a fair-sized order last 
week, but regarded this as a bit of luck. 
Prices were 5@15c bbl lower than in the 
previous week. The trade generally 
looks for further drops as the new crop 
season advances. Quotations, May 19: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7@8.15 bbl, straight $6.70@7.90, 
first clear $6.40@7.20, and second clear 
$5.10@6, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Southwestern wheat flour broke fur- 
ther last week on the low limits, which 
were 35c bbl off from the previous week, 
while the top limits dropped 1l5c. These 
declines did not bring buyers into the 
market, as every one is waiting to see 
what the future holds for the southwest- 
ern crop. Beneficial rains last week aid- 
ed the growing crops, and caused prices 
of the cash article to recede. An ad- 
vance earlier in the week was made on 
reports of conditions in Europe, but the 
market became bearish again just before 
the close. There is no flour being bought 
in this market. Most buyers seem to 
have enough to take care of their needs 
for several weeks, or else they are taking 
northwestern varieties when they are in 
the market. Quotations, May 19: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat $6.90@7.85 
bbl, straight $6.85@7.60, and first clear 
$5.70@6.45, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


J. H. Puelicher, president of the Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, has been 
re-elected to a five-year term to succeed 
himself as trustee of the gratuity fund 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Milwaukee grain operators, after 
conference here last week with H. J. 
Besley, who is in charge of the federal 
grain grading supervision, passed a reso- 
lution declaring that the proposed 
change in standards to classify and 
grade cereal oats separately from other 
oats is not practicable, and that it would 
be detrimental to the interests of pro- 
ducers; also that present standards for 
oats are satisfactory and fair to all. 

L. E, Meyer. 
oso 
CANADIAN VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonnvon, Ene.—W. A. Black, president 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, arrived in London recently 
from the Continent. W. C. Duncan, ex- 
port manager of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., arrived in Lon- 
don a few days ago. He expected to 
visit the various United Kingdom mar- 
kets, and also to make an extensive tour 
yd the Continent in the interests of the 

rm. 








- FLOUR AND 


FEED NOTES 














The Sycamore (Ill.) Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co. is enlarging its flour and feed 
storage space. 

F. M. Patterson, Roodhouse, IIl., has 
opened a feed business, and does custom 
grinding. 

The J. G. Chick Milling Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., has discontinued business. 

James Young & Co., fuel dealers, 
Paris, Ill., will add a line of feeds. 


The Millington (Ill.) Farmers’ Grain . 


& Supply Co. business has been pur- 
chased by Harry V. Weeks. 

The H. A. Hillmer Co. will install 
feed grinders in its elevators at Freeport 
and Egan, Ill. 

George Arjes has opened a feed store 
at Forreston, III. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Delavan, 
Ill., will install feed grinding machinery 
in the near future. 

The Fleischmann Malting Co. has in- 
stalled feed grinding equipment at Oka- 
bena, Edgerton and Minnesota Lake, 
Minn. 

A batch mixer has been installed by 
Wolgemuth & Madeira, Elizabethtown, 
Pa. 
A feed mill is to be opened at Hart- 
land, Minn. 

A batch mixer and a corn cutter wére 
installed recently by the A. B. Martin 
Grain Co., La Fontaine, Ind. 

The flour. mill of the Hirt Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., Antigo, Wis., is being disman- 


tled, preparatory to the installation of 





feed grinding and mixing machinery. 
Hereafter it will be devoted to the pro- 
duction of poultry feeds, mashes, dairy 
feed, etc. 

The Keystone Feed Co. has been estab- 
lished at Wilmington, Cal., by O. L. 
Gallan. 

M. Heimerdinger has been put in 
charge of a branch store of the Quality 
Feed & Fuel Co., Bell, Cal. 

The Fertson Coal & Feed Co. has 
opened a branch at Normandy, Mo. 

A feed and flour firm under the title 
of Hannibal, Inc., has been incorporated 
at Hoboken, N. J. 

The Bailey Feed Co., Atlantic, Iowa, 
has moved into larger quarters. 

The Star Feed Co. has been established 
at Beresford, S. D. 

The Well Worth Milling & Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, has leased the plant of the 
Sioux Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

A feed mill has been put into opera- 
tion at Lewisburg, W. Va., by the Farm- 
ers’ Service Co. 

A two-story building will be built at 
Jackson, Mo.; by McWilliams & Query, 
to house their feed and seed business. 

The Anoka (Minn.) Feed Co. has 
moved into larger quarters. 

A warehouse is being built by the 
Kent (Ohio) Feed & Supply Co. 

The Morgan (Minn.) Feed Mill has 
been remodeled. 

The Monticello (N. Y.) Feed Co. has 
been incorporated. 
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ALLIED TRADES ASKED TO 
LIMIT CREDIT EXTENSION 


Allied tradesmen doing business in [p- 
diana have received a letter from C, Pp: 
Ehlers, secretary-manager of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association, in regard to unlim- 
ited credit extended to bakers with 
questionable records. The support of 
allied tradesmen is requested to discon- 
tinue this practice. Mr. Ehlers’ letter 
says in part: 

“Our association has evidence of con- 
crete cases of recent date where the 
credit departments of allied firms could 
have saved their company considerable 
in money and grief if a thorough inves- 
tigation of the financial standing of cer- 
tain baking firms or individuals had 
been made. Not only that—they would 
have offered protection to the firms that 
are striving to operate their business on 
a legitimate basis. 

“If the allied trades will discontinue 
the practice of extending unlimited cred- 
it to unscrupulous bakers, this will only 
be doing justice to the bakers who make 
it a practice to pay their bills promptly 
and, consequently, you could not be ac- 
cused of assisting unfair competition, 
which jeopardizes the trade life of old- 
established, reputable firms and _indi- 
viduals.” 

oo > 


INDIANAPOLIS MEETING TO 
BE HELD BY FEED GROUP 


Inpranapouts, Inv. — Feed dealers, 
hatchery operators and a number of 
prominent poultrymen, dairymen and hog 
feeders from southern Indiana are to 
meet in Indianapolis late this month for 
their annual district convention, accord- 
ing to D. M. Trabue, district representa- 
tive of the McMillen Co. The conven- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Severin. 

A. G. Phillips, for 16 years head of 
the Indiana state poultry department of 
Purdue University, and now vice presi- 
dent of and sales manager for the Mc- 
Millen Co., will be chairman of the 
meeting. 

“Solving Poultry Problems” will be 
the subject of a talk by Paul G. Riley, 
who formerly was in charge of the poul- 
try extension work at Purdue. 

Walter B, Kreuck, formerly with the 
animal husbandry staff at Purdue, will 
talk on “Feeding Dairy Cows and Hogs.” 
He has had a wide experience in raising 
and marketing live stock, and has been 
judge at many large live stock shows. 

The meeting will close with an address 
on “Better Merchandising Methods,” by 
D. W. McMillen, president of the com- 
pany. All those attending the conven- 
tion will be guests of the company at 
dinner. 

oS 


THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for May 17 
says: “The very late date this year at 
which navigation has opened has greatly 
delayed the movement of rye to the At- 
lantic seaboard to fill export sales al- 
ready made. That movement is now 
under way, with a reduction of nearly 
one fifth of the total terminal elevator 
stock last week. When shipment has 
been completed of these foreign sales, 
and after allowing for domestic needs 
for the balance of this crop year, only 
a negligible ‘carry over’ is probable, with 
the possibility of an extreme scarcity de- 
veloping before new rye is available. 
Until then, because of the very close ad- 
justment of supply to demand, prices are 
apt to show wide fluctuations—the low 
points affording excellent opportunities 
for booking.” 

oo > 


GROCERS MEET AT CLEVELAND 

CieveLaNpD, Ou10o.—A meeting of re- 
tail and wholesale grocers was held at 
Moose Hall, Cleveland, on May 14. Carl 
Dipman, editor of the Progressive Gro- 
cer, was the principal speaker of the 
evening. Equipping and arranging the 
store for more efficient results was the 
theme of his address. A model grocery 
store was displayed as illustrative of the 
subject. Over 800 grocers from Cleve- 
land and near-by cities were in attend- 
ance. The meeting was sponsored by the 
wholesale grocers and the Cleveland Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour last week showed little change. 
Brokers found business very dull, and 
reports of sales were limited to occasion- 
al lots. Taken as a whole, conditions 
could be described as slightly worse 
than seasonal dullness. 

In spite of the general quiet, or pos- 
sibly because of it, the trade expects 
good buying before long. Bakers’ stocks 
have reached such small proportions 
that they soon must be replenished. If 
prices reach the level consumers find at- 
tractive, they will doubtless purchase in 
round lots, but if not, existing hand-to- 
mouth buying will continue. 

The market was completely without in- 
teresting feature. Spring and Kansas 
flours were about in line on price, while 
soft winters from the East were higher 
and those from the Pacific Coast were 
nearly as high as the other types. Of- 
ferings of eastern soft winters were no 
freer, and far western grades continued 
to command good interest. 

New Crop Flours.—There have been 
only limited offerings of new crop flour. 
Millers do not yet seem to have become 
imbued with a real gambling spirit, and 
thus far are holding their prices rather 
closely in line with wheat. Prices on 
new southwestern flour are about 10@ 
25c below old. Some on new Pacific 
Coast soft winters were reported, but 
they sounded too low to be given cre- 
dence. 

Quotations —Flour prices, May 19, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $8.35@9 
bbl, standard patents $7.60@8.45, clears 
$6.75@7.50; hard winter short patents 
$8.25@8.75, straights $7.50@8.25; Pacific 
Coast soft winter straights, $7.30@7.90. 


NOTES 

Lester I. Moore, New York flour ex- 
porter, is now located in room 352, Prod- 
uce Exchange. 

H. J. Drake, flour salesman for the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., is the father of 
a little girl born on May 16. 

S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., called at this 
office last week, and left on May 17 for 
New England. 

E. C. Garrett, district sales manager 
for the Crete (Neb.) Mills, visited the 
offices of the American Flour Corpora- 
tion last week. 


The New York Produce Exchange held 
its first golf tournament of the season at 
Wheatley Hills, L. I., on May 17, when 
about 50 took part. 


Jacob O. Ewing, president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co. and the Goodhue 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, spent several days 
last week in this market. 


Fred J. Cretella, salesman for J. A. 
Lenhardt, Inc., on May 12 announced his 
engagement to Theresa Dapolito. It is 
planned to hold the wedding in the fall. 


John K. Landes, manager of the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co., was a visitor, early 
last week, at the office of Joseph J. Mc- 
Mahon, New York representative of the 
mill. 


Interest improved last week in Prod- 
uce Exchange memberships, and sales 
were made at the close of the week at 
— for regular and $13,000 for asso- 
ciate. 


William J. Pfeiffer & Co. was incor- 
porated and began business on May 1, 
at 339 Greenwich Street, handling bak- 
ers’, confectioners’ and soda fountain 
supplies and equipment. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
May 12, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 458,937 bus 
and 94,810 bbls. Two of the shipments 
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were large; the United Kingdom ports 
received 21,094 bbls, and Hamburg 28,- 
325 bbls. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, who has recently returned from a trip 
to Europe, was a visitor at the local of- 
fices of the mill last week. 


Octavio Ferreira, distributor at Ceara, 
Brazil, for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, arrived in New York on 
May 14, planning to spend a couple of 
weeks here on a ) Bee» visit. 


George Hubbard, of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, and C, C. Crellin, also from the 
home office, were introduced on ’change 
last week by Andrew C. Ely, New York 
traffic manager for the mill. 

Two visitors from Red Wing, Minn., 
were introduced on ’change last week. 
They were William S. Weiss, secretary 
of the La Grange Mills, and H. M. 
Meech, president of the Red Wing Mill- 
ing Co., the former the guest of L. A. 
Viviano and the latter of James Haf- 
fenberg, local representatives of these 
mills. 

oo 


BALTIMORE 


Flour last week continued to shrink in 
both price and demand, notwithstanding 
that at one time Chicago May wheat 
was off 26c bu from late high point, and 
flour locally was down all of $1.25 bbl 
from recent extreme limits. Generally 
speaking, flour buyers took no stock in 
the advance. 

If there was any trading here in flour 
last week, aside from some reselling of 
Pacific Coast straights and buying of 
standard springs at low rates, it was 
done under cover. Some of the near-by 
mills offered good straight at $7.65 and 
$7.75, bulk, without finding either a taker 
or a bidder. One party at the close of- 
fered to sell near-by straight at $7.75 in 
secondhand cottons, but apparently 
nothing could be done at any price. Fine 
spring standards could be had at $7.60, 
if not $7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Nominal closing prices, May 19, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8@8.25, standard 
patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $8@8.25, straight $7.50@7.75; 
soft winter short patent $8.25@8.50, 
straight (near-by) $7.75@8. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting on the evening of May 
15 at the Baltimore Country Club, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon and bowling tourna- 
ment. The attendance was good, and 
President Behymer occupied the chair. 
The principal business included the elec- 
tion to membership of Harry J. Crilley, 
vice president of Dennis & Co., Inc. 
grain and forwarding, and the adoption 
of a resolution indorsing the movement 
to outlaw all adverse criticism of white 
bread. The list of delegates to the con- 
vention of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, Pittsburgh, May 28-29, was re- 
vised and agreed upon as follows: A. W. 
Mears, Charles Minnigerode and Stanley 
G. Erdman; alternates, Robert C. Neu, 
C. Emmerich Mears and Charles E. Mc- 
Kean. Some 12 persons expect to go 
from here to the convention. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
3,078 bbls flour and 295,455 bus barley 
destined for export. 

Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell 
& Sons, Inc., miller, Hagerstown, Md., 
was on ’change here May 15. 

George E. Pierce, president of the 
Western Elevating Corporation, Buffalo, 
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has applied for membership in the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce. 


Thomas H. Seal, agent for the Balti- 
more & Ohio elevators, died on May 14 
after a long illness, aged 67. He had 
been in the service of the railroad for 
56 years. 

William C. Scott, president of the 
Maryland Biscuit Co., has gone to Chi- 
cago to attend the annual convention of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association of America. 


Frank S. Dudley, of Dudley & Car- 
penter, who make a specialty of han- 
dling southern grain and are in close 
touch with farming conditions on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, says the 
growing wheat in that part of the state 
is looking fine. 

Frank J. Otterbein, for 12 years the 
active man on ’change for E, Steen & 
Bro., grain and grain products, has em- 
barked in the business on his own ac- 
count under the name of F. J. Otter- 
bein & Co., with an office at 517 Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
oS 


BOSTON 


The unsettled wheat market last week 
had its effect upon flour. Demand was 
extremely dull, only an occasional car- 
load being reported sold. In most cases, 
these sales were the result of previous 
bids made when the market was on the 
upward turn, and in many cases were 
accepted, much to the surprise of bid- 
ders. 

There is no incentive for any improve- 
ment in the local demand for flour. 
While stocks are moderate, supplies are 
sufficiently large to meet all require- 
ments. Demand from the small jobber 
and retailer continues very light, and is 
liable to continue so for some time. 
There is a marked disposition on the 
part of every one in the flour trade to 
keep supplies down to the lowest pos- 
sible point consistent with business needs. 
As up to the present there has been no 
difficulty at any time in getting all the 
flour required at short notice, on account 
of good stocks at lake ports, there is no 
apparent reason why the trade should do 
any material stocking up ahead of im- 
mediate needs. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, May 19: 
spring patents, special $9.50@9.75 bbl, 
standard patents $8.50@9.50, first clears 
$8.10@8.75; hard winter patents, $8.20@ 
8.85; soft winter patents $8.80@9.50, 
straight $8.10@9.15, clears $8@8.75. 


NOTES 

Fire in a defective chimney in the main 
building of the Amston Grain Co., 
Hebron, Conn., May 8, completely de- 
stroyed that structure. 

Fred F. Burns, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was a re- 
cent visitor in Boston. 


William S. Weiss, secretary of the La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., was in 
Boston last week and visited the Grain 
& Flour Exchange, the guest of James 
T. Knowles. 

Plans for expansion of the plant of 
the Eastern State Farmers’ Exchange 
are in progress. The exchange has ac- 
quired property in West Springfield, 
Mass., and will spend $200,000 in con- 
verting the present structure into an 
office building. It started 10 years ago 
without a dollar of capital, and today 
has a working capital of $250,000. Last 
year it did a business of $7,300,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 
oes 


BUFFALO 


A genuine improvement featured the 
local flour market last week. Sales sur- 
passed those of the previous week, and 
this fact was credited to the confidence 
the trade has resumed in the flour mar- 
ket at the dip in prices. Reports indi- 
cate that ‘buyers are purchasing ahead in 
lots planned to satisfy their requirements 
over a 30-day period. 

Prices continued to decline, and at the 
close were quoted at 30c bbl lower, with 
rye 20c bbl less. The position of clears 
remained firm and unchanged. Shipping 
directions showed steady improvement, 
and mill production went up 1 per cent. 

The foreign trade also showed some 
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life, and considerable buying at the 
level of prices, in all Srettocs, leads ts 
the opinion that American mills will cyt 
a bigger figure in the export business jp 
the near future. 

Kansas mill representatives, at slightly 
cut prices, did a fair volume of business, 
They reported a better tendency to buy 
and believe that this condition will pre. 
vail for the remainder of the crop year, 

Quotations, May 19, cotton 98’s, f.o.b,, 
Buffalo: spring patents $8.50@8.75 bbl, 
standard patents $8; Kansas short pat- 
ents $8, second patents $7.90; No. 2 sem- 
olina, 44%4c Ib, bulk, lake-and-rail, New 
York. 

Rochester quotations, May 19: spring 
patents $8.45, pastry $8.60 and rye $7,390, 
98-lb cottons, car lots, 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to’ The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac. 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 13-19 ...... 255,500 189,293 14 
Previous week .. 255,500 185,232 73 
YWeOP BHO ccccccs 238,000 181,470 16 
Two years ago... 238,000 206,266 86 
Three years ago. 238,000 192,299 80 


NOTES 


Receipts of all grains at the port of 
Buffalo, from the opening of navigation 
until May 18, were 26,567,000 bus. 


O. E. Harris, president of the Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., vis- 
ae the Buffalo Corn Exchange last 
week, 


Max F. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., has been elected 
commander of the Louis J. Boland post 
of the American Legion. 


June 9 has been selected as the date 
for the fifth annual picnic of the em- 
ployees’ booster club of the Buffalo plant 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Plans 
include a steamer trip on the Niagara 
River, stopping at Edgewater for dinner, 
dancing and athletic contests, 


M. F. Mulroy, Buffalo manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
James H. Grey, of the Grey Flour Co, 
Springville, N. Y., and H. C. Veatch, 
general eastern manager of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, have been 
named as official delegates from the Buf- 
falo Flour Club to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Flour 
Clubs, at Pittburgh, May 28-29. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week were light, al- 
though showing an improvement. Prices 
were somewhat lower. 

The high prices that prevailed for 
feeds caused a number of mill repre- 
sentatives to offer some very attractive 
concessions, which resulted in a_ wide 
variety of prices. Flour sold was prin- 
cipally confined to the established brands 
of springs. There was only a light de- 
mand for hard winters, due to the fact 
that the price range was closely allied 
to that of springs. Offerings of eastern 
soft winters continued scarce, and 4 
large quantity from other sections of the 
country, especially the Far West, ar- 
rived in the local market, with the re- 
sult that there was a slight recession in 
quotations. Clears sold fairly well, with 
prices holding firm. Shipping directions 
showed improvement. Stocks in hands 
of larger consumers are reported ample. 
and it is not likely that there will be 
any extensive buying for the remainder 
of the present crop. 

Semolina was quoted at 4c lb, f.o.b. 
Chicago, on May 19. Interest was light, 
with shipping directions only fair. 

Flour prices, May 19, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.50@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.10@ 
7.15; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
8.50, standard patent $7@7.75, low pro- 
tein standard patent $7@7.50, clears 
$6.75@7.50; soft winter, $7.75@8.50, 
bulk. 

NOTES 

W. E. Doty, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was here last week. 

A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., left for Kansas City last 
week on a business trip. 

C. E. Bostron, secretary of the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., was 
here last week, en route to New York. 

W. C. Douglas, representing the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., left last week t0 
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a sales convention at the main 
office, Kansas City. 

Fred C. Haller, president of the Hal- 
ler Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
elected a director of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 

J. G. Boon, of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., and John 
K. Landes, of the Enid (Okla.) Milling 
Co., were Pittsburgh visitors last week. 

A flour mill at Mill Village, Pa., was 
burned on May 14, entailing a loss of 
$20,000. The mill, which produced flour 
and feed, was owned by William Mc- 
Minn, Pittsburgh. 

Frederick Duhart, aged 70, a well- 
known baker of Easton, Pa., died on 
May 18 from a broken back and other 
injuries sustained when he was struck 
by an automobile on May 9. 

Thieves loaded flour and feed to the 
value of $200 on a truck which they 
found in the feed and flour store of 
Thomas Hammon, 114 Arlington Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, on the night of May 18, 
and drove away. 

H. M. Crites, owner of the Crites 
grain elevator, Mount Sterling, Ohio, has 
started work on the construction of an- 
other elevator at Ashville, Ohio. It will 
be located on a spur of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 

Retail grocers and flour merchants of 
the Perkiomen Valley, have formed an 
organization, with offices at Collegeville, 
Pa. Harold F. Poley, of Collegeville, 
is president, and Alvin Landis, of 
Yerkes, is secretary. 


William Smedley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed a meeting of retail gro- 
cers and flour dealers of Wyoming and 
Bradford counties, at Tunkhannock. 
Another speaker was A. G. Heisey, of 
Lebanon, state president. 


The second tournament of the A. S. 
G. N., a combination of golf playin 
bakers and allied trades men of this 
city, was held at Longuevue Country 
Club on May 18. Honors were as fol- 
lows: first, E. A. Anderson, net score 
58; second, August Dietz, net score 69; 
third, R. T. Hambleton, net score 74. 
Following the tournament, dinner was 
served in the clubhouse, covers being 
laid for 17. C. C. Latvs. 

oye 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was weak and un- 
settled last week, due to the decline in 
wheat, and prices generally were lower. 
Buyers lacked confidence, and were op- 
erating only as impelled by immediate 
necessity. Business consummated was 
of small proportions. 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, May 19: 
spring first patent $8@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@8, first clear $7@7.40; 
hard winter short patent $8.25@8.50, 
straight $7.75@8; soft winter straight, 
$8@8.75. 


* * 


William I. Brockelhurst, who for 
many years was secretary-treasurer of 
Sitley & Son, Inc., flour handler, Cam- 
den, N. J., was among visitors on ’change 
last week. He is now located in San 
Francisco. J. C. Jackson. 


oad 


URGES THE ADOPTION OF - 
PROTEIN GRADING BASIS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—W. R. Ogg, 
Washington representative of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, advocated, 
at hearings before a House of Represen- 
tatives committee on May 15, the adop- 
tion of the Burtness bill authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
laboratories for determining the protein 
content of wheat and of oil in flaxseed 
a8 a part of the administration of the 
federal grain standards act. 

He said that the arrangement would 
be of help to farmers in procuring scien- 
tifically accurate grading of products. 
Messages from the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association and the Farmers 
Grain Dealers’ Association of North Da- 
kota urged the passage of the bill. Op- 
Position to the measure in its present 
orm was voiced by Representative An- 
dresen, of Minnesota, who asked for 
time to see if a bill satisfactory to all 

be drawn. 
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WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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SEATTLE 


Demand for soft wheat flour from 
north Atlantic domestic markets has con- 
tinued good, and bids have been about 
in line with the ideas of coast millers, 
$7.50@7.60 bbl, c.i.f., for pastry. On ac- 
count of the scarcity of and high pre- 
miums demanded for high protein 
wheats, first and standard patents are 
not workable. Demand had continued 
good from the Middle West, and flour 
prices based on rail freight rates from 
eastern Washington and Oregon to Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio Valley points have 
continued about in line, though last 
week’s bids were relatively too low in 
many cases. 

New business in north Pacific Coast 
markets has been very restricted, most 
dealers having previously bought ahead. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, May 18: family 
short patent $8.80@9.30 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.50@6.75, 98's; 
standard patent $7.15@7.45, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.80@9.20, 98's. 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.80@9.60; Montana, 
$8.05@8.75. 

Export Trade.—Oriental demand is 
dead, so far as North China and Hong- 
kong are concerned, though the Philip- 
pines have continued to buy steadily. 
The United Kingdom has bought soft 
wheat flours very sparingly of late, and 
no hard wheat grades. South American 
demand is light, and mills have been 
chary about extending credits. Peruvian 
mills, moreover, have been underbidding 
American flour, and are supplying more 
and more of the demand of the west 
coast countries of South America. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 13-19 ...... 46,800 29,771 64 
Previous week .. 46,800 29,899 64 
WHMe GRO cccvcsc 46,800 21,702 46 
Two years ago... 52,800 21,637 41 
Three years ago. 52,800 15,236 28 
Four years ago.. 52,800 20,663 39 
Five years ago... 52,800 20,722 39 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 13-19 ...... 57,000 21,684 38 

Previous week .. 57,000 25,429 45 

Year @80 ....... 57,000 34,192 60 

Two years ago... 57,000 23,805 42 

Three years ago. 657,000 18,063 81 

Four years ago.. 57,000 25,347 40 

Five years ago... 57,000 12,138 21 
NOTES 


The Longview (Wash.) Grain & Ele-’ 


vator Co. has been incorporated, with 
$100,000 capital, by S. M. Morris, S. A. 
McLean and L. C. Stith, to operate an 
elevator at Longview, port of Kelso, 
which will shortly be completed. 


Flour shipments by water from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma to domestic ports, May 
1-10: to New York, 4,360 bbls; Boston, 
850; Philadelphia, 1,150; Baltimore, 1,- 
835; Charleston, 2,600; Mobile, 5,000; 
New Orleans, 200; San Francisco, 3,060; 
Oakland, 325; Los Angeles, 2,090. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, May 1-10: to Tientsin, 6,000 bbls; 
Taku Bar, 10,000; Shanghai, 765; Hong- 
kong, 13,975; Manila, 11,680; Lima, 50; 
Eten, 1,000; Pacasmayo, 1,500; Pimental, 
515; Pisco, 1,000; Chanaral, 1,000; Oruro, 
2,000; Buenaventura, 255; Guayaquil, 
500; Corinto, 8305; Honolulu, 3,890. 


A fire insurance survey of the grain 
fields of Washington and Idaho was 
made last week by aeroplane by fire pre- 
vention engineers of the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association, Seattle, in five 


Hard wheat, 


hours, which an officer of the company 
says would have taken fully three weeks 
with automobiles. 


Twenty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 248,860 
bbls flour, produced 153,535 in April, 
or 61 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 173,274 in March, produced by 20 
mills with a monthly capacity of 282,285, 
or 61 per cent of capacity, according to 
reports to the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation. Washington interior mills op- 
erated at 69 per cent of capacity in 
April, Oregon 26, and northern Idaho 49. 


°C! 


PORTLAND 


The flour market sagged again when 
wheat declined, and prices were cut 20c 
bbl on all grades by mills here last week. 
Business has not been affected one way 
or another by the frequent fluctuations, 
and buying continues very light. Listed 
prices on May 19 were $8.45 bbl for fam- 
ily patents, $8.65 for second hard wheat 
and $8.05 for second blue-stem, in 
straight cars. 

Demand for flour in the export di- 
vision was quiet. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 66,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BER BOCED coccisvscccees 14,192 21 
Previous week ........ee0. 15,404 23 
FOF BHO cicincccpescoscese 23,601 38 
PWO FORTS GEO occrcccsves 14,914 24 
Three years ago .........-. 14,355 23 
ee WOUNO GOO 2 occ cctases 31,412 60 
DVS FEATS BHO cccvceseser 22,980 37 


Millers are looking forward to a good 
business with the Southeast in the com- 
ing season. Most of the companies have 
sent representatives to that section to 
study the situation. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


oo 


OGDEN 


Quick readjustment to lowered prices 
in the southeastern markets was report- 
ed by Ogden millers last week, fair 
bookings being reported from that terri- 
tory, while business from California and 
the intermountain states was excellent. 
Most orders were for small lots, though 
there were a few large ones. Many ship- 
ments went forward under contracts pre- 
viously entered. 

Milling operations in Ogden were at 
capacity, smaller mills throughout Utah 
and southern Idaho operating at about 
50 per cent. Although some wheat con- 
tinues to arrive from farms, especially 
from eastern Oregon, country millers 
find it difficult to secure sufficient stocks 
for increased operations. Local supplies 
are sufficient for mill operation until 
new crop grain arrives. 

Reductions of 40c in quotations to 
southeastern buyers were made last 
week, offers being as follows on May 19: 
high patents $8.55@9 bbl and straights 
$8.40@8.50, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points. Quotations on second patents 
were lowered 20c to California buyers, 
other prices remaining steady and un- 
changed. Offers were as follows: first 
patents $8.30@8.35, second patents $8.15 
@8.30 bbl and straights $8.05@8.50, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. Quotations to 
Utah and Idaho dealers were unchanged, 
as follows: family patents $8@8.50, sec- 
ond patents $8.40@8.50 and straights 
$7.60@7.75, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, 


NOTES 


Foundation work for the Sperry Flour 
Co.'s addition to its Ogden elevators has 
been started by C. F. Dinsmore & Co., 


contractors. 
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The elevators are to be 
ready for use by Aug. 15. 


An invitation for the Association of 
Operative Millers to hold its 1929 con- 
vention in Ogden will be extended by the 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce, Ogden 
Grain Exchange, Utah millers and offi- 
cials of both city and county. 


oo 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour conditions are unchanged, with 
the exception of a weaker tendency of 
prices. There is no improvement in de- 
mand, with the exception of that for 
high protein spring wheat Montana pat- 
ents, which cannot be obtained. Bakers 
are being forced to use Montana winter 
wheat and Idaho spring wheat flours, 
which they state do not hold up under 
hard usage. Consequently, they will not 
buy any large quantity, and are satis- 
fied to wait for new crop offerings. 

Quotations, May 18, basis 98’s, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8.90 
@9 bbl; Idaho family patents, $8.75@9; 
Montana patents $8.75@9, clears $6.50 
@6.70; Kansas patents, $8.50@9; Da- 
kota top patents, $9.50@9.75; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $7.40@ 
7.60; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.75@ 
8.25; northern straight grades, $7@7.20; 
California pastry, $6.50@6.70. 

oS 


LOS ANGELES 


Flour was very quiet last week. Buy- 
ers are waiting for the new crop. Quo- 
tations, May 19, car lots, basis ¥’s: hard 
wheat seconds $8.70 bbl, blended seconds 
$8.50; California pastry, $7.90; Kansas 
straight grade, $8.20; Washington-Ore- 
gon blue-stem, $7.75; Dakota straight 
grade, $8.75; Montana straight grade, 
$8.50; Washington pastry, $7.25. 

* * 


Sales of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. for the first three months of 1928 
totaled $5,368,043, compared with $4,- 
664,023 for the corresponding period of 
last year, an increase of $704,020, or 15 
per cent, according to a report issued by 
the company. Plants are running at ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of capacity. 
For the quarter ended March 31, produc- 
tion totaled 310,426 bbls, compared with 
293,587 for the same period in 1927. 


oo 


BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO. TO 
BUILD LARGE FEED MILL 


PortLtanp, Orecon.—Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co. have announced plans for the 
erection this summer of a feed mill here 
at a cost of about $65,000. This will be 
the first plant of this character to be 
built in this city for several years. The 
building will adjoin the Crown Mills, 
owned by this company. It will be five 
stories high and 50x83, Adjoining it 
will be constructed a two-story and 
basement warehouse, 54x45. Steel and 
concrete will be used in construction of 
the plant. Work on the foundations will 
start as soon as the spring freshet is 
over. It is expected to complete the 
building in time for the fall milling 
season. 

oo 


EDWARD NOONAN, PACIFIC 
COAST PIONEER, IS DEAD 


Porttanp, Orecon.—Edward Noonan, 
pioneer miller of the Pacific Northwest, 
died in this city on May 15. 

Mr. Noonan was born in Limerick, 
Ireland, Dec. 27, 1850, and brought to 
this country at an early age, his parents 
settling in St. Louis. After working as 
a purser on steamers plying between 
New Orleans and St. Paul he became 
interested in flour milling and operated 
one of the first roller mills in the coun- 
try. Mr. Noonan came to this section in 
1884 for the Northern Pacific Railway 
and established the Northern Pacific 
Elevator Co., the first warehouse system 
in the Far West. 

For many years he was connected with 
the Portland Flouring Mills Co., under 
the management of T. B. Wilcox, having 
charge of the Pacific Coast Elevator Co. 
He served in that capacity until his re- 
tirement about 10 years ago. Mr. Noo- 
nan is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 

















CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was easier last 
week, and demand less active. Mills 
seem to be catching up on old orders, 
and offerings have been freer. This fact 
and no active buying have caused prices 
to decline materially. There was some 
buying for immediate shipment, but few 
users would make purchase’ beyond that. 
On May 19 spring bran was quoted at 
$36@36.50 ton, hard winter bran $36.50 
@37, standard middlings $38.50@39.50, 
flour middlings $42@43 and red dog 
$43.50@44. 

Milwaukee.—There was a fair inquiry 
last week for spot and loaded feed to 
fill first half of May contracts, very lit- 
tle interest being shown for later ship- 
ments. Good rains probably will cause a 
cessation in orders. Winter and spring 
bran both declined $3, standard mid- 
dlings $2.50, flour middlings 50c@$1, and 
red dog 50c@$1. Quotations, May 19: 
spring bran $35@35.50 ton, winter bran 
$35@35.50, standard middlings $38@ 
38.50, flour middlings $41.50@42, and red 
dog $42.50@43, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —NMillfeed closed last week 
dull and weaker. Even at reduced 
prices it was not possible to dispose of 
all offerings. Buyers are not interested 
in future bookings, and the current de- 
mand is light. Stocks, however, are not 
thought to be heavy, and some buying 
will probably have to be done in the near 
future to care for immediate require- 
ments. Quotations, May 19: soft winter 
bran $35.50@36 ton, hard winter bran 
$35@35.50, and gray shorts $39@40. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Bran and standard mid- 
dlings are $1.50@2 lower than a week 
ago, due principally to lack of inquiry. 
Buyers generally seem to have withdrawn 
from the market for the time being. 
The larger city mills, however, are still 
well sold ahead, and have not reduced 
their prices as much as have interior 
ones. Jobbers are quoting prices on 
country feed $1 or more under what city 
mills ask. City mills quote June ship- 
ment at $1 under spot, and they report 
receipt of bids of $31 on bran and $32 
on shorts for July-August shipment. 
Most jobbers, however, regard latter 
prices as too high. City mills quote spot 
bran at $33.50@34 ton; standard mid- 
dlings $36.50@37; flour middlings $39.50 
@40.50; red dog $41@42; wheat mixed 
feed $35@88 and rye middlings $34@35, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


M 22 Year ago 
TOG. cccsccscvess $33.00@33.50 $28.00@29.00 
Stand. middlings.. 36.00@36.50 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings... 40.00@41.00 35.00@36.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.50@41.50 38.50@40.00 


Duluth—Demand for millfeed was less 
urgent last week. Mills received fair 
inquiry for stuff available for prompt 
delivery, but were not in a position to 
meet it. The price of bran dropped 
sharply, but the rest of the list held 
firmer. 

Great Falls—Demand for feed still is 
excellent, and prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations, in 100’s, f.o.b., mill, May 19: 
bran, $27 ton; mixed feed, $27; stand- 
ard middlings, $29. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Early last week there 
was a nominal pressure of millfeed from 
country mills that weakened the market 
somewhat. These were absorbed by May 
17, and the situation was stronger from 
then till the close. Demand is light and 
scattered. Buyers are filling their needs 
only when they become pressing, and 
then rarely order ahead for more than 
a fortnight. Bran for immediate deliv- 
ery is scarce. It is quoted at $32.50@33. 
June bran is quoted at $31 by jobbers, 
but mills are holding out for the imme- 
diate price. There was a fairly large 
sale of equal parts July, August and 
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September bran last week at $28 ton. 
Basis now at that position is $27. Shorts 
are selling slowly at $38. They are more 
plentiful than bran, and although they 
did not weaken as much as bran last 
week, it is likely that there will be fur- 
ther declines in the future. 


A tchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed prices 
displayed still further weakness last 
week, notwithstanding a fairly active in- 
quiry. Stocks continue very light in all 
sections, and a marked improvement in 
pasturage is the dominant feature. Quo- 
tations: bran, $33 ton; mill-run, $36; 
gray shorts, $39. Some inquiry was no- 
ticeable for new crop feed, but mills 
were reluctant to offer for that delivery. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand fell off 
sharply last week, especially for bran, 
and resulted in a substantial price de- 
cline. Demand for gray shorts held up 
fairly well, although prices showed some 
recession. Quotations, Kansas _ City 
basis, May 19: bran, $33.50@34; mill-run, 
$37; gray shorts, $39@40. 


Salina.—There still is active inquiry 
for millfeeds, bidding being active for 
both bran and shorts. Prices were low- 
ered slightly. Quotations, May 17, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $33@34 ton; mill-run, 
$36@37; gray shorts, $39@40. 


Oklahoma City—Buyers of millfeed 
still are demanding more than the mills 
can supply. Shorts in particular are 
wanted, and it has been necessary to 
bring in some from other states to even 
partially supply the needs of regular 
customers. Shipments are in mixed car 
lots. Quotations, May 17: straight bran, 
$1.75 per 100-lb bag; mill-run, $1.90; 
shorts, $2.10. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Bran is difficult to sell if one 
has much to offer. Middlings not so 
weak, and not pressing on the market to 
the same extent. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted on May 18 to $39@41 ton, 
mixed feed $41.50@42.50, and middlings 
$44, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


Indianapolis—A light demand had 
much to do with the lessened prices of 
millfeed last week. Offerings were fair- 
ly large. The general decline was 50c@ 
$2, and dealers are not expecting any 
quick recovery. Some concessions are 
being made which is rather aggravating 
the general situation. Quotations, May 
19: spring bran $37@88 ton, hard winter 
bran $36@38, standard middlings $40, 
flour middlings $42@44 and red dog 
HM3@45. 

Evansville—Millfeed has dropped in 
price. Demand is good, and business 
brisk. Quotations, May 19: bran, $39 
ton; mixed feed, $41.50; shorts, $45. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta—Though lower prices have 
brought about some improvement in mill- 
feed, brokers state that business con- 
tinues well below normal for this period, 
and that comparatively few orders are 
being booked for other than immediate 
or near future wants. Hence, stocks are 
extremely low, and immediate shipment 
generally is asked. Mills in the South- 
east are reported operating only a little 


better than 50 per cent of capacity, and 
booking less than their output. Prices 
are about $1 lower than two weeks ago. 
Quotations, May 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure 
wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $46@47.50 
ton; gray shorts, $50@52; brown shorts, 
$49@51; red dog, $51@53. 

New Orleans.—Millfeeds suffered a 
setback in demand last week. Wheat 
bran was quoted at $2.20 per 100 lbs 
and shorts at $2.47, on May 19. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is dull, with prices 
somewhat lower. Quotations, May 18: 
red dog, $50@51 ton; flour middlings, 
$48@49; standard middlings, $45@47; 
standard bran, $43@44. 

Memphis.—Better pastures and unset- 
tled prices are making millfeed extreme- 
ly dull. Mills are talking of lower prices 
for forward shipments, but little or no 
interest is manifested. Wheat bran was 
offered May 19 at $36@36.50 ton for 
immediate shipment, and gray shorts at 
$41.75 @42. 

Nashville —There was no great change 
in the millfeed situation last week. Mills 
continued to report fair demand for 
wheat bran and middlings. Spring pas- 
tures have had no effect on the high 
prices that have prevailed for millfeed. 
Quotations, May 19: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, $39@41 ton; standard 
middlings, $41@44. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Feed was lower last week, 
owing to seasonable weather and fine 
pasturage, with the trade generally un- 
der shelter until the decline has run its 
course. Quotations, May 19, basis lake- 
and-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $41.50@42 ton; soft winter bran, 
$42@42.50; standard middlings, $43@44; 
flour middlings, $47@48; red dog, $48@ 
48.50. 

Boston—Wheat feeds showed more 
weakness the past few days than for 
some time, with very little demand ex- 
cept for near-by shipment. Other feeds 
are quiet and fairly steady. Quota- 
tions, May 19: spring bran, $44@45 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, near-by shipment, Bos- 
ton points; hard winter bran, $44@44.50; 
soft winter bran, $45@45.50; standard 
middlings, $44@44.50; flour middlings, 
$45.50@46; mixed feed, $45@48; red dog, 
$50; stock feed, $49.50; reground oat 
hulls, $36. More liberal offerings are 
noted by Canadian shippers of pure bran 
and middlings at about the same range 
of prices as domestic feeds. Local stocks 
are light. 

Buffalo—Last week there was a very 
quiet demand for future feeds, but a fair 
one for immediate orders. Prices de- 
clined $1, quotations on May 19 being: 
spring bran, sacked, $39.50 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $41.50; red dog, $46; flour 
middlings, $44.50; mixed feeds, $43.50. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed were 
slow last week, with offerings rather lib- 
eral. Bran and middlings were in fair de- 
mand. Quotations, May 19: standard mid- 
dlings, $42.50@43 ton; flour middlings, 
$46@47; spring wheat bran, $40@40.50; 
red dog, $47@48. 


Philadelphia. — Millfeed sells slowly, 
and rules weak and lower. Supplies are 
small but ample. Quotations, May 19, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $44@45 
ton; hard winter bran, $44@45; soft 
winter bran, $45@46; standard mid- 
dlings, $43.50@44.50; -flour middlings, 
$46@49; red dog, 48@50. 

PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeed is firmer and 

almost impossible to obtain. Practically 


QO OOOO LOO OOS OOO DSS 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 22, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...........- Ba .sea% @35.50 $33.50 @34.00 $..... Mees seeee@..... $41.50@42.00 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... 28! eee eee 32.50@33.00 34.50@35.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... Me cises ) aaene We gee rere 35.00@35.50 42.00@42.50 
Standard middlings* .... .....@39.00 36.50 @37.00 conde ncsce, cesses Misses 606606000 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @42.50 39.50 @40.50 «+++ 0@38.00 39.00@41.00 47.00@48.00 
ee ee eee ee @43.50 41.00 @42.00 ecewe @enscc cocce Bone 48.00 @48.50 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville « 
Spring bran ............ B. seus @39.50 $44.00 @45.00 $43.50@44.50 $44.00@45.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @ s.<< 44.00 @45.00 43.50@44.00 44.00@45.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... . See 45.00 @46.00 44.50@45.00 44.50@45.50 38.00@41.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@41.50 43.50 @44.50 43.50@44.00 45.00@46.00 41.00@43.00 
Flour middlingst ....... .«.... @44.50 46.00 @49.00 45.00@45.50 46.50@48.00 .....@..... 
Be Ge nc geceerseevses, voses @46.00 48.00@50.00 .....@49.50 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
. Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Dateete vos. cswsesBesses 39.00 $.....@41.00 $.....@47.00 
WUD 6 < k b-vicans scene @32.00 d @34.00 ast 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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all held by resellers has been disposed of 
at favorable prices, and mills offer no en. 
couragement for further supplies. Quo- 
tations, May 18, basis carload lots, de- 
livered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $44@45 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $39.50@40, 
Idaho white mill-run, $41@42; northern 
white bran and mill-run, $41@42; north- 
ern standard mill-run, $39.50@40; shorts, 
$42@43; middlings, $46@47; Montana 
bran and mill-run, $39@40; Montana low 
grade flour, $47@48. 


Seattle—Millfeed was in good demand 
last week, and prices of the previous 
week of $34@84.50 ton for Washington 
standard mill-run and Montana mixed 
feed prevailed. Considering the good 
condition of pasturage, demand has kept 
up remarkably well. 


Portland.—Millfeed was firm last week 
and demand moderate, but stocks are 
very light. Mill-run was quoted at $36 
ton and middlings at $51 in straight cars 
on May 19. 


Los Angeles.—Millfeed is strong, with 
heavy cash sales. Large shipments are 
being made to southern California, and 
indications are for a brisk trade during 
the balance of this month and next. 
Green feed conditions are very poor, and 
have brought the demand for millfeed to 
a satisfactory point. Prices are tending 
upward. Quotations, May 19: Kansas 
bran, $46 ton; white mill-run, $42; red 
mill-run, $41; blended mill-run, $41; 
flour middlings, $48. 


Ogden. — Excellent millfeed business 
was reported by Ogden millers last week, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco absorb- 
ing major shipments at prices advanced 
over the previous week. Utah, Idaho 
and Wyoming buyers also were in the 
market, increasing demand _ resulting 
from enlarged dairy and poultry indus- 
tries in these states. Prices again ad- 
vanced $2 on all grades of bran, mill- 
run and middlings. No differentials 
have been established between mill-run 
grades for several weeks. California 
buyers were offered red, white or blend- 
ed bran or mill-run at $41 and middlings 
at $52, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. 
Offers to Utah and Idaho dealers on 
all grades of bran and mill-run were 
$36, and middlings $47, car lots, f.ob., 
Ogden. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg—Bran and shorts are in 
fair demand in the East where the spring 
is a little backward, but in the West, 
where growth is good and pasturage in 
fair condition, it is much easier. Stocks 
are so light, however, that the slackening 
off in demand is not reflected in prices. 
Quotations, May 19, basis Fort William 
or Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran 
$32 ton, shorts $34; Saskatchewan, bran 
$32, shorts $34; Alberta, bran $33, shorts 
$35; British Columbia, bran $33@35, 
shorts $35@87; Pacific Coast, bran $36 
@38, shorts $388@40. 

Montreal._—Prices of millfeed are not 
quite so steady, although demand con- 
tinues strong. Last week a reduction of 
$1 was made, reported to be due to 4 
slight lessening of demand from the 
‘United States. Stocks are still rather 
low everywhere. Quotations, May 18: 
bran $39.25 ton, shorts $41.25 and mid- 
dlings $47.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal 
rate points. Fort William: bran $82, 
shorts $33 and middlings $39, jutes, ex- 
track, net cash; $1 less when they con- 
tain mill-run screenings. 


Toronto.—Millfeed is becoming more 
plentiful. Most mills are now able to 
offer occasional car lots, and in the 
mixed car trade the proportions of feed 
have been increased. Prices declined $1 
on May 14, and further reductions are 
expected. Quotations, May 19: bran $39 
ton, shorts $41 and middlings $47, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 19, in tons, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— —Shipments— 
1928 ©1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 554 571 13,562 11,505 
Kansas City... 1,420 1,580 3,860 3,160 
Philadelphia .. 180 400 ee oof 
BIGGROR |x we vowe 30 39 

Baltimore ..... 163 294 bis oer 
Milwaukee .... 1 wee 2 2 


$47. 


41.0 
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Mixed FEEDS | 


Chicago.—Poultry feeds are in good 
demand, but other feeds are not so ac- 
tive, due to good pasturage. Shipping 
directions continue good against old or- 
ders. On May 19, 24 per cent dairy 
feeds were quoted at $51@53 ton, Chi- 
cago, scratch feeds $50@52, and mash 
feeds $64@67. 

Atlanta.—Few orders for mixed feeds 
are reported beyond two weeks, for while 
prices are showing @ downward tendency, 
dealers bélieve there will be further de- 
clines, and are holding off, in spite of 
very low stocks. Brokers look for little 
advance buying unless prices should de- 
cline several dollars. Mills in this sec- 
tion are only operating about 40 to 50 

r cent of capacity. There is no beet 
pulp left on the market. Quotations, 
May 19, f.0.b., Atlanta: best grade horse 
feed $50@52 ton, lower grades $40@42; 
best grade chicken feed $60@62, lower 
grades $53@54.50; best grade dairy feed 
$57.50@60, lower grades $47.50@50. 

St, Louis.—There was little change in 
mixed feed last week. Buying was large- 
ly on a current basis, and manufacturers 
do not expect much change in the imme- 
diate future. Farmers are busy with 
their spring work, and not getting into 
markets to take out supplies. High grade 
horse feed was quoted, May 19, at $50 
ton, high grade dairy feed $54, and 
scratch feed $55. 

Nashville——Mixed feeds were in fair 
demand last week, sales of dairy feeds 
showing greatest activity. Poultry feeds 
are not selling as freely as usual at this 
season. Horse feeds are quiet. Quota- 
tions, May 19: dairy feed, 100-lb bags, 
at Nashville mills, $42@54 ton; poultry 
scratch feeds, $51@57; poultry mash 
feeds, $60@76; horse feed, $42@49. 

Memphis.—Buyers are not taking 
mixed feed quite so freely, due to better 
pastures. Prices are slightly easier, but 
are still regarded as high. Horse and 
mule varieties are moving about normal- 
ly to most sections, but there has been 
slow buying of dairy and poultry brands. 

Indianapolis.—Not much activity was 
reported last week in mixed feeds. Buy- 
ers are extremely cautious. Some con- 
cessions of about $1 have been made. 
Shipping directions are fairly active. 
Buyers apparently are not interested in 
future bookings. Quotations, May 19: 
high grade dairy feeds $50@52 ton, 
scratch feeds $50@51, and mash feeds 
$63@65. 

Toronto.—There is an excellent de- 
mand for chick feed, but all other lines 
of mixed feeds have slowed down. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, May 19: oat 
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chop, $56 ton; oat and barley chop $54, 
crushed oats $58, corn meal $53, feed 
wheat $57, oat feed $35, chick feed $68, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered, 
country points. 


Montreal.—Business in ‘mixed feeds is 
normal. Quotations, May 19, carloads, 
Montreal rate points: barley meal, $53.25 
ton; oat moulie, $57.25; mixed moulie, 
$55.25. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Though none of the cotton- 
seed meal mills are operating, due to the 
fact that last year’s crop of cottonseed 
has been exhausted, they still have some 
stock on hand and report a few orders, 
though prices are very high. Lateness 
of the planting season this year will keep 
mills from operating again before Sep- 
tember, two or three weeks later than 
usual. For 7 per cent meal, mills in At- 
lanta were asking $52 ton on May 19, 
f.o.b., while elsewhere in the state the 
price was about $50@51, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
and as high as $54@55 in Alabama. 
There is no 8 per cent meal on the mar- 
ket. Cottonseed cake is about $49; cot- 
tonseed hulls, sacked $21, bulk $18. 

Memphis.—So little cottonseed meal is 
left in this territory that quotations are 
entirely nominal. Mills have nothing to 
offer. A few buyers have been in the 
market for small lots, and sales are re- 
ported as high as $62 ton for 41 per 
cent and $65 for 43. There may be a 
little more trading, but it will be diffi- 
cult to make quotations, and the trade 
will be slow to make any quotations on 
new crop meal until it gets a more defi- 
nite line on prospects for the cotton crop. 

New Orleans.—Cottonseed meal offer- 
ings were light last week, and the season 
retarded by continued cool weather and 
a heavy rain, which kept back cultiva- 
tion in large areas. Export inquiry was 
very slack. Quotations, May 17: choice 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $52 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$57.50@58; hulls, sound quality, $15@ 
15.50. 

Kansas City—Demand for cottonseed 
meal last week was light and scattered, 
supplies being more than adequate. Quo- 
tation, May 19, basis Kansas City, $66.90 
ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal still is 
strong, but the high prices have restrict- 
ed buying. On May 19 it was quoted at 
$68.75 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee. — Cottonseed meal held 
strong last week. Offerings are not 
heavy, and are being absorbed quickly. 
Quotation, May 19, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $56 
@68 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Prices of cottonseed meal 
were nominal last week, and out of the 
range of the average buyer. Offerings 


and sales were light. Quotations, May 
19: 48 per cent protein, $77.70 ton; 41 
per cent protein, $75.20. 

Boston.—There was little change last 
week in cottonseed meal. Demand con- 
tinues light. Shippers offered in a limit- 
ed way, May 19, at $59.50@72.75 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points, according to 
grade and route. Local stocks continue 
fair. 

Buffalo—With only a limited supply 
of cottonseed meal to meet a fair de- 
mand, prices last week advanced $1. 
Quotations, May 19: 41 per cent, $69 ton; 
43 per cent, $71. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal was 
strong last week, with demand consider- 
ably better, due to poor feeding condi- 
tions in southern California. On May 19 
it was quoted at $51 ton. 

Toronto.—There is practically nothing 
doing in cottonseed meal. This product 


was quoted nominally, May 19, at $68 


ton for 43 per cent protein, in car lots, 
Toronto freights. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings continue re- 
markably high in price, because of scar- 
city. Heavy seeds are bringing $29.50 
ton, medium $26@27, and light-weight 
$21@22. <A car of elevator dust last 
week sold at $20 ton. Mill oats are in 
brisk demand, and have followed the op- 
tion. A car of heavy mill oats sold May 
19 at le under the option. A nominal 
trading basis is 54@63c bu. 


Toronto.—Screenings are not to be had 
on this side of the lakes, nor is there any 
movement from the West to bay ports. 
The last price heard of was an all-rail 
quotation of $40 ton for standard re- 
cleaned screenings, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Winnipeg.—High prices still prevail 
for screenings. Demand is good, but 
stocks are very light. Shut-offs are still 
selling at $15 ton, and recleaned screen- 
ings at $30. 

Buffalo.—Due to the small amount of 
screenings on last year’s crop, demand 
far exceeds the supply. High prices pre- 
vail, and very little business is being 
transacted. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—A fairly active demand for 
dried buttermilk is reported. Current 
sales are mostly small, but some fair- 
sized orders are being taken for fall de- 
livery. On May 19 it was quoted at 
6%@T¥ec |b, in car lots, Chicago, and 


714, @8ce, l.c.l. 


Kansas City.—Sales of dried butter- 
milk were small last week, and the mar- 
ket tone easy. Quotation, May 19, basis 
Kansas City: 6%@7ec lb in car lots; 
lel. T@7Yec. 
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| FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 21, and on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
ME 0404534665 56.00 $28.50 $32.50@33.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 28.50 33.00@33.50 
i Pree eee 29.50 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 39.50@40.00 
Red dog ...........+. 37.00 40.50@41.00 
Bee BOGE 6460600 vars 30.50 34.00@34.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 52.00@653.00 
PRA ae ee 38.00 42.00@42.50 
Middlings* ........... 38.50 43.00@43.50 
BO GMP - awn adacketed 44.50 48.00@49.50 

Duluth— 

SP errr ite cy 29.50 33.00@33.50 
Middlings ............ 29.00 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 40.50@41.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 39.00@39.50 
BOS GEE cevcosicucese 35.00 41.50@42.50 
St. Louis— 
Or eer reer eer’: 29.50 33.00@33.50 
Brown shorts ........ 31.50 38.00@39.00 
oo ee er 34.50 41.00@42.00 
ff >= aaa eer 10.50 25.00@26.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 38.00@39.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ...... @.---. 33.00 38.00@39.00 
GD s-05s wh er oiea ne vee 33.00 38.00@38.50 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 39.00@40.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 42.00@42.50 
9 EAN 38.00 43.00@43.50 
Heavy mixed feed..... 36.00 40.00@41.00 
| eer ee 47.50 54.00@54.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 28.50 32.00@32.50 
PERRET URT ERT CT 28.00 32.00@32.50 
Brown shorts ......... 30.00 36.50@37.50 
Gray shorts .......... 31.50 38.00@38.50 
GE civic dccvecnes 37.50 43.00@43.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 38.00 41.00@41.50 
is po, PR EEELEETE 38.00 41.00@41.50 
Springs BAM .......c00% 37.00 40.00@40.50 
Spring middlings ..... 36.00 42.00@42.50 
Be WE A S45 ies eeees 43.00 46.00@46.50 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 45.00@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 31.00 35.00@35.50 
rr 31.00 35.00@35.50 
BESGSEMD cc cccccccees 32.00 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 41.50@42.00 
eres 39.00 42.50@43.00 
Rye feed ............. 27.560 35.00@36.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 39.00 56.00@68.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 36.00 43.50@44.50 

Hominy feed® .......... 36.00 43.50@44.50 

co a | ere 32.10 ....@§38.70 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Pee $8.30 $9.10 
DURE cevccccccccvcces 7.00 9.10 
Cs BN Secs ccoscvecsess etes 7.50 
MOMGRS CH ccccccccens 8.90 9.70 
BRE WOUMOE ccc scccccsece 5.70 6.50 
PD Koc ceKsrerecceses eee 4.70 
*Boston. +Chicago. $100 = Ibs. §May- 

June-July. 

oo 


St. Paul—Demand for dried butter- 
milk is reported very inactive. While 
sales were good at this time last spring, 
there is very little inquiry at present, 
buyers being well supplied. Dried but- 
termilk is quoted at 6@7%c lb, St. Paul. 









May June July 


$47.00 
46.00 


7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25 |2 9 16 23 


| 


44.00 
43.00 
42.00 
41.00 


August September October 


6 13 20 27] 3 10 17 24 |1 8 15 22 29]5 12 19 26|3 10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28 


Spring Bran (Mi polis) 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 


Spring Bran (Boston) 





November 


Range of Bran Prices 


December February 


January 


4 11 18 25 }3 


March Apfil May 


10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28 | 5 12 19 26 kyr o9 
“+ 46.00 
45.00 
44.00 
43.00 


42.00 
41.00 
40.00 
39.00 
38.00 
37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 














CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Milling demand for wheat 
was less active last week, with offerings 
from the country not large, but the 
break in futures was severe, and affected 
premiums on cash grain. No. 1 red win- 
ter was 45@48c over May, and scarce; 
No. 2 red 40@43c, No. 3 red 35@88c and 
No. 4 red 25@33c over; No. 1 hard win- 
ter 6@8c, No. 2 hard 4@5c, No. 3 hard 
1@5c over; No. 4 hard 3c under to Ic 
over, No. 1 yellow hard 54%2@7%¥2c pre- 
mium, No. 2 yellow hard 342@4%c; No. 
8 yellow 1@3c over, No. 4 yellow 3c un- 
der to le over. Trading in spring wheat 
is light and deliveries on May contracts 
so far this month aggregate 3,926,000 
bus, all of which came from the North- 
west, mainly Duluth. No. 1 northern 
1@2'%%c over May, No. 2 northern May 
to 14%4c over, No. 3 northern 3c under to 
1c over, No. 1 dark northern spring 24% 
@b5%e over. 


Minneapolis.—Premiums on high pro- 
tein wheat have not held nearly so well 
as on the 11 to 12.50 per cent varieties. 
Receipts are holding up remarkably well, 
coming chiefly from North Dakota and 
Montana. It is now evident that last 
year’s crop in the Northwest was under- 
estimated by the government. Pacific 
Coast mills have drawn heavily on Mon- 
tana all year for their supplies, but of- 
ferings are still good. At prevailing 
prices, farmers are cashing in their stor- 
age tickets. Deliveries are also picking 
up, with seeding out of the way. Wheat 
testing 12 per cent protein is quoted at 
2@22c bu over May, depending upon 
grade and weight. 

Based on the close, May 22, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points: in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.31 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.29; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.35, No. 1 northern $1.33; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.29, No. 1 northern $1.27; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.16. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 19 
was $1.2894@1.45¥2, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.273%4@1.874%2. No. 1 amber closed on 
May 22 at $1.3112@1.45%2, and No. 1 
durum at $1.3012@1.37%,. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 19 
was $1.44144@1.911, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.484,@1.914%. No. 1 dark closed 
May 22 at $1.46%@1.89%, and No. 1 
northern $1.45%@1.89%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to May 19, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ..101,032 63,093 87,147 85,550 
Duluth ...... 104,704 39,367 61,131 97,282 
Totals .....205,736 102,460 148,278 182,832 


Winnipeg—A much brisker business 
was done in cash wheat last week, espe- 
cially near the close. Foreign demand 
for Canadian wheat showed improve- 
ment, and shippers and exporters had 
quite a busy time. Low grades, particu- 
larly No. 4 wheat, were in keenest de- 
mand. No. 3 northern was traded in, 
although it still is pretty much a drug 
on the market and is being delivered in 
large quantities on the May contract. 
Tough wheat is in good demand from 
millers and terminals, but the volume of 
business is limited by the light offerings. 
Fort William price for No. 1 northern 
on May 19 was $1.56%% bu. 


Duluth—There was a plentiful array 
of cash wheat offerings each day last 
week, from which mills filled their re- 
quirements. Most of the samples were 
of the medium and ordinary grades. 
There was some top quality, but very 
little of the high protein test. Quoting 
of cash spring was changed over to Min- 
neapolis May basis, with small variation 
in the price list. Closing prices, May 
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19: No. 1 dark northern, $1.483,@1.933% 
bu; No. 2 dark, $1.453%,@1.91%; No. 8 
dark, $1.433,@1.89%; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.473,@1.85%. Good demand 
for winter wheat. Trade light, account 
of small cash offerings. No. 1 hard dark 
Montana closed at $1.463,@1.67%,; No. 
2 hard winter, $1.453%,@1.55%. Daily 
closing prices of durum wheat, in cents, 
per bushel: 


-— Amber durum -—Durum—, 


May No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
12... 136% @159% 135% @159% 154% 154% 
14... 135% @158% 134% @158% 153% 153% 
15... 137% @160% 136% @160% 155% 155% 
16... 136% @159% 135% @159% 154% 154% 
17... 184% @157% 133% @157% 152% 152% 
18... 136% @159% 135% @159% 154% 154% 
.. 187% @160% 136% @160% 155% 155% 
Kansas City.—Prices were 1@3c lower 
on May 19 than on the previous Satur- 
day, high protein samples having weak- 
ened most. There has been a moderate 
increase in arrivals, but suitable samples 
of good quality wheat are small and 
trade in them is listless. Demand may 
be considered only fair in the aggre- 
gate, and there is evidence that needs 
for sound and good type upper grade 
wheat are fairly broad. Quotations, May 
19: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.49@1.91 bu, No. 
2 $1.48@1.90, No. 3 $1.45@1.87, No. 4 
$1.42@1.82; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.73@ 
1.78, No. 2 $1.70@1.75, No. 3 $1.65@ 
1.70, No. 4 $1.55@1.65. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat was lower at 
the close, due to heavy rains and better 
growing conditions. Red winter dropped 
13c. Both mixed and durum were down 
2c, and hard winter lost'4c. Trading is 
active, and operators are working over- 
time to catch up. Soft was especially 
wanted. Quotations, May 19: No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.52@1.53 bu; No. 1 red winter, 
$1.85@1.87; No. 1 mixed, $1.50@1.51; 
No. 1 durum, $1.37@1.39. 

St. Louis.—Soft wheat was consider- 
ably lower last week. The market was 
cleaned up a little better, however. Mill- 
ing qualities were scarce, although de- 
mand still is very limited. Much of the 
western white has been stored or taken 
off the market. Hard wheat prices also 
were lower. Offerings were light, and 
there was some shipping and local mill- 
ing demand. Receipts were 328 cars, 
against 396 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, May 19: No. 2 red, $1.80 bu, 
nominal; No. 3 red, $1.68@1.70; No. 4 
bg $1.55; No. 1 hard, $1.56; No. 2 hard, 

1.56. 


Toledo—Wheat receipts light, al- 
though a little more is being received 
than a short time ago. The bid at To- 
ledo for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
on May 18, was $1.873, bu, 38c over Chi- 
cago July, compared with $1.92%4, 39c 
over July, on May 11. 


Nashville-—There was a little wheat 
moving last week, notwithstanding the 
setback that soft wheat has received. 
The market was irregular and unsettled. 
No. 2 red, with bill, on May 19 was 
quoted at $2@2.05 bu, Nashville. 


Atlanta.—Due to an increased demand 
recently for soft wheat flour, occasioned 
by lower prices, mills are operating on 
about a 10 per cent better basis than at 
this time in April. Some improvement 
has been reported in demand for wheat, 
though millers having any surplus on 
hand continue to use it, as prices for 
soft winter wheat are still at an excep- 
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tionally high level, though less than they 
were earlier in the month. Movement of 
wheat is fairly active compared with 
April, but less than normal at this time. 

Seattle—Cash wheat demand was in- 
active in the country and locally last 
week, though there were some sales to 
central western mills and dealers both of 
old wheat and new crop deliveries, $1.25 
@1.30 bu being the contract range for 
August delivery. Quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, coast, 30 days’ shipment, May 
18: soft white, $1.46 bu; western white, 
$1.45; western red, $1.35; hard winter, 
$1.34; northern spring, $1.38; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.55; Big Bend dark north- 
ern spring, 13 per cent protein, $1.57; 
Big Bend dark hard winter, 13 per cent 
protein, $1.54. 

Portland.—Wheat sales for shipment 
‘by rail to the Southeast last week were 
estimated at between 2,000,000 and 3,- 
000,000 bus. A good business also has 
been worked with the South in the new 
crop. Close to 1,000,000 bus have been 
contracted for early fall shipment, and 
it is thought that sales will reach record 
proportions. With a bumper crop in 
sight in the Pacific Northwest, which 
may reach 100,000,000 bus, a normal ex- 
port movement is also looked for. Trad- 
ing in the local market was limited. 
Cash prices, May 19: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.54 bu; soft white, $1.43; western 
white, $1.48; hard winter, $1.35; north- 
ern spring, $1.36; western red, $1.35. 

San Francisco—Old crop wheat is 
somewhat weaker and demand has 
diminished, due to the excellent pros- 
pects for the new crop. Contracting for 
the latter was being done at $2.35 per 
100 lbs for No. 1 hard white, federal 
grades, in the field, on May 18. Con- 
siderable has been sold. 

Ogden.—Another increase in wheat re- 
ceipts from Idaho and eastern Oregon 
was reported by the Grain Exchange for 
the week ending May 19, arrivals averag- 
ing over 15 cars daily. Cash quotations 
declined uniformly 6c bu. Prices, May 
19: No. 2 dark hard $1.52@1.68 bu, No. 
2 hard winter $1.32@1.52, No. 2 soft 
white $1.58@1.71.and No. 2 northern 
spring $1.81@1.90, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on May 19 
was 4c lower than in the previous week, 
or 22c down from high point, with ex- 
port demand nil and stocks, only a little 
more Canadian than domestic, showing a 
decrease of 202,000 bus. Closing prices, 
May 19: spot No. 2 red winter, domes- 
tic, $1.92, nominal; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, domestic, $1.92, nominal; 
July, $1.541% bid. While supplies were 
down to the minimum, cash wheat was 
4c lower and July 11%c higher, the dif- 
ference between the two now being only 
871,c, against 50c earlier. Exports were 
845,086 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat last week were 224,529 
bus; stock, 338,899. 

New York.—Bearish factors brought 
wheat prices down substantially last 
week. Export business was only mod- 
erate. Cash grain quotations, May 19: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $2.125, bu; 
No. 1 dark, c.i.f., domestic, $1.655%; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.6954; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.7414. 


Buffalo.—There is a fair demand for 
high protein spring wheat, with limits 
showing a tendency to harden. South- 
western wheats are coming closer to 
spring, and attracting some attention. 
Owing to the demand, Minneapolis 
prices have been firm. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat last week was ° 


irregular, but closed firm at a net decline 


OO OO OO OO OL OO OL OSL ORO OLD 


Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 














——————_Week ending cr July 1 to—————X 
Wheat to— May 12,’28 May 14, ’27 May 5, '28 May 12,°28 May 14, '27 
MRBRG sce Sew esvecescscces§ evsece 276,000 30,000 9,878,000 9,007,000 
United Kingdom ....... 37,000 340,000 231,000 35,913,000 35,789,000 
Other Europe .......... 177,000 1,173,000 50,000 41,194,000 58,527,000 
GOMER ceveseccevestsves Certo | “éebeee-) + - ~ eeeee 38,947,000 21,462,000 
Other countries ........ 33,000 72,000 359,000 10,579,000 17,659,000 
WeAOde occcccsescces 247,000 1,861,000 670,000 136,511,000 142,444,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *196,000 218,000 147,000 13,753,000 14,903,000 
88,000 12,000 33,682,000 15,402,000 
190,000 400,000 16,480,000 15,660,000 
915,000 19,000 5,562,000 6,885,000 
S60 avg eedbadeccnsee ues 000 1,217,000 000 21,616,000 14,333,000 


Rye 99, 225, 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 182,000 bus; flour, 62.900 bbls, 
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of 8c. Values are nominal. Quotations 
May 19, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $2 bu; No. 2 red winter. 
garlicky, $1.991,. , 

Toronto,—Ontario wheat deliveries 
amount to no more than a mere dribble. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers have 
shrunk to almost nothing, and any mills 
that have supplies are conserving them 
most carefully. Farmers’ deliveries 
amount to no more than occasional small 
lots, for which mills are paying $1.50@ 
1.55 bu. Car lots on track at country 
points would bring, if available, $1.60@ 
1.65. This represents a decline from the 
nominal figures of a week ago. Western 
spring wheat is freely obtainable at On- 
tario terminal points at 6c under the 
price of a week ago, No. 2 northern be- 
ing quoted by dealers at $1.533, bu and 
No. 3 at $1.44%%, car lots, c.i.f., bay 
ports. , 


COARSE GRAINS 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending May 19, and the 
closing prices on May 21, respectively; 
No. 3 white oats, 605%,@63%,c, 614,@ 
62%,c; No. 2 rye, $1.24@1.281,, $1.27@ 
1.28; barley, 85@96c, 85@95c. 

Chicago.—Offerings of coarse grains 
were light most of last week, with a 
good demand at the close on May 19. 
No. 2 white oats were 5@7c over May, 
with sales at 68142@72c bu, No. 3 white 
2@6c over, at 6542@69'%,c; No. 4 white, 
63@63%2c. Cash rye was scarce, with 
No. 2 $1.85@1.35% bu at the close. 

Duluth.—The run of oats last week in- 
creased somewhat, with sales to corre- 
spond. Feeders confined their interest 
to heavy offerings. Closing range, May 
19, 5434 @58%c bu.. Eastern demand for 
barley was not so good, resulting in 
easier quotations both here and there. 
Closing range on malting, 88@92c bu; 
medium to good, 85@87c; lower grades, 
83@84c. Rye lost export power, and 
liquidation cost an early price loss of 
4Y,c for the May contract. Better sup- 
port at the decline and a rush to cover 
contracts at the close put the May back 
to within a fraction of the finals of May 
12, July finishing at a %c advance. 


Milwaukee.—Rye at the close was 1% 
higher than the previous week. Barley 
and oats, however, dropped with wheat, 
barley losing 3c and oats 3%4,@1%,c, due 
to better growing conditions. Offerings 
of barley and oats were heavy, but rye 
receipts continued small. Closing quota- 
tions, May 19: No. 2 rye, $1.351,@1.36 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 65@70c; malting 
barley, 95c@$1.05. 


Boston.—A firm market existed for 
oats for shipment last week, with a quiet 
demand. Prices, May 19: fancy 40@ 
42-lb, all-rail shipment, 89@91c bu; reg- 
ular 38@40-lb, 82@84c; regular 36@38- 
Ib, 81@82c; regular 34@36-lb, 77@78e: 
for lake-and-rail shipment, regular 36@ 
38-lb, 80@8lc. 


Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing at 4 
net decline of 144c. Trade is quiet, and 
supplies, while small, are ample. Quo- 
tations, May 19: No. 2 white, 8014, @831,¢ 
bu; No. 3 white, 77144,@791,c. 


Winnipeg.—A smaller volume of busi- 
ness was done in coarse grain last week, 
a feature being the sharp break in oats 
which followed substantial liquidation. 
Alberta farmers have been threshing 
quantities of oats that lay in  stook 
through the winter, and supplies have 
been more plentiful. Domestic demand 
continues. good for this grain, while 4 
little export business is working. Barley 
has been in better demand, but prices 
have inclined to ease a little, with offer 
ings more free. Export demand for ryé 
has improved somewhat, and fairly good 
sales were reported on several days. 
Quotations, May 19: No. 2 western Can- 
ada oats 7414c bu; barley, 911,c; TY% 
$1.361,. 

Toronto.—There is an improved in- 
quiry for western oats, and dealers re 
port a fair business. Compared with 
the previous week, prices are 41/,c lower. 
Ontario grains are about off the market. 
Quotations, May 19: Ontario oats, nom 
inal, 70c bu, and No. 3 barley 95c, nom! 
nal, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 tough 
Canadian western oats 751/,c bu, track; 
bay ports; No. 1 feed oats, 751c; sam- 
ple wheat, $39.50 ton, c.i.f., Goderich. 
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FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

















Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
i prices of grain futures at leading 
agame sarkets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July May July 
153% 147% 148 
150% 145% 146 
147% 143% 143% 
149% 145 145% 
149% 145% 146 
148% 144 144% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Ma May July May July 
a sae 147% en  -- weese ceove 
Ess 0% 144% os - Seeeq § wosee 
aS 142 nd  .. 66609 seer 
, OPS 144% res 170 
| SS 145% Se lissers 4 08 ses 
Wide 144% te . ....e6n6 - wreoae 
Seattle 
May July May July 
May 15 ..138% 187% May 18..135 135% 
May 16 ..137% 135% May 19 ..134% 135% 
May 17..134% 134% May 21 ..134% 135% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July May July 
Ie 149% 152% 135% 137 
1G. .seee 146% 149% 134% 135% 
17 145% 147% 132% 133% 
Bs iss ve 147% 150% 134% 136% 
er 148% 150% 135% 136 5% 
21 147% 149% 133% 135% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May May July May June 
| 155% 159% 139% 140 
BB vevees 155% 159% 137% 138% 
Waecces 152% 156 Holiday 
18....0% 154% 158 138% 140% 
eee 153% a 
Phi. nese 154 eee? Se ee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May May July May July 
| er 102% 105% 95% 95% 
Bes oes 102% 105% 96 % 96% 
ae 103% 106 96% 98% 
ee 102% 105 % 97% 99% 
Se 104% 107% 98% 100% 
aa 103% 106 % 98% 100% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
isa 9b 63% 56% 615% 57 
ME iv ese 63% 55% 61% 56 
o Sa 63% 54 605% 545% 
Bosc ewe 63% 5456 61% 55% 
be +ss0 64% 54% 61% 55% 
rr 65 54% 60% 564% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
BPasadas 133 130% 126 123 
Bisebics 132% 128% 124% 121% 
. See 31 127% 123 120% 
| eee 132% 129% 126% 122% 
re 134 131 127% 123% 
_ aA 134 130 127 123 
FLAXSEED 
eapolis Duluth 
May May July May July 
SA 238% 236% 235% 236% 
Misses. OSB 235 235 236 
Bibevies 234 233 234 234 
are 234% 233% 233% 233% 
ets ae 234% 234% 234 235 
theses 235% 235 234% 234% 





Pittsburgh.—With quotations of oats 
soaring considerably last week and offer- 
ings only fair, there was not much activ- 
ity. Small lot orders were the rule, with 
prompt shipment urged by consumers. 
Quotations, May 19: No. 2 white, 751,¢ 
bu; No. 8 white, 71@72c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
May 19, 1928, and May 21, 1927, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
May 19 May 21 May 19 May 21 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Wheat ...... 54,797 31,128 12,339 17,210 
RYO ccsccccce 3,106 4,740 1,036 1,320 
COFM .ccvcecs 30,128 33,049 ose soe 
Barley ...... 2,221 3,297 1,438 2,060 
GRAD conscccs 7,856 22,788 86 41 
Flaxseed .:.. 1,190 1,486 eee 77 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on May 19 (figures for 
the corresponding date of last year shown in 
parentheses): wheat, 1,348,000 (912,000); 
rye, 330,000 (1,280,000); corn, 1,699,000 (1,- 
529,000); barley, 16,000; oats, 250,000 (1,779,- 
000). 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 19, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 = 
621 


Minneapolis .. 63 41 92 841 300 

Kansas City... 4 2 6 1 108 119 
Chicago ...... se 41 oe ee ee ee 
New York .... 285 166 oo 204 4 20 
Philadelphia . 18 18 1 17 43 11 
Boston ...cccce es 1 ee oe 3 6 
Baltimore .... 61 3 ee 34 22 16 
Milwaukee ... 7 14 13 20 as 
Duluth-Sup. . 292 6651,6111,7101, 036 724 
Buffalo ...... -- 292 222 2722,165 2,698 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 19, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 331 192 842 705 1,531 6,686 


Kan. City... 36 35 42 60 6 367 
Chicago .... - 1,182 -. 565 ees o0e 
New York.. 78 164 os 20 213 886 


Philadelphia 35 10 19 28 63 107 
Boston ..... 12 20 ee ee 
Baltimore .. 8 20 ee 2 39 60 
Milwaukee.. 74 131 286 69 ion Ses 
Duluth-Sup. 20 9 84 612 88 3,926 
Toledo ..... 228 96 210 221 


Buffalo .... 262 367 175 1,447 2,674 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 19, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 101 69 83 84 739 479 
Chicago ...... ee 2 ee 1 s ‘ 
New York ... «cs 34 oe os 
Duluth-Sup. .. *13 73 7 19 
*Mill receipts not included. 


414 1,084 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
May 12 May 5 May 12, 1928 

sse86-- = ow ene 11,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-— Week ending——, 

May 12 May 5 
591,000 103,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
_ May 12, 1928 
13,535,000 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending May 19, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Miple. .ccs. 1,362 1,174 948 75215,321 7,576 
Kan. City 457 974 565261, oe 456 4,209 
Chicago .... .. 396 eee 
New York. .1,388 1,552 574 i, 738 1,154 $3,441 
Philadelphia 495 713 171 818 737 2,198 
Boston ....+ «-; 17 80 184 152 337 
Baltimore .. 232 676 345 666 579 1,956 


Milwaukee... 25 14 13 96 eee eee 
Dul.-Sup. ..1,625 8525,156 1,078 16,504 4,048 
Toledo ..... 365 141 3813 226 

Buffalo 203,950 800 2,263 13, 299 12,612 








Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending May 19, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 103 76 445 88 1,002 151 


Kan. City... 327 135 1,485 253 524 2,924 


Chicago ... .. 6389 389 eve eve 
New York.. 38 102 ee rT 3 20 
Philadelphia .. 6 11 28 41 58 
Boston ..... .«. es ae ee ese 2 
Baltimore... 11 18 oe ee 107 239 


Milwaukee.. 142 7 623 164 eee eee 
Dul.-Superior 21 ee 58 3 14 7 
Toledo ..... 28 73 


44 coe eee 
Buffalo .... 29 107 1,424 3,590 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 19, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 246 146 320 86 224 172 


Kansas City... . 9 6 36 9 26 2 
Chicago ...... eo Sen ee 21 ee ee 
New York .... 461 336 52 244 81 760 
Philadelphia.. .. es ee 2 2 
ae 10 18 77 es ve 20 
Baltimore .... 295 302 25 40 3 
Milwaukee ... 227 80 17 25 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 67 129 483 60 25 270 
Buffalo ...... 4 70 ° 991,221 206 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
May 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,175 76 oe 
GFA Be oscswoene 4,619 89 117 124 
Can. Gov't ..... 2,111 22 81 678 
Sask. Pool 

Ds @. eccscews 4,414 71 107 248 

ee eer - 5,268 68 86 98 
Private elevators. 32,182 928 1,339 449 

WeteOs: secs cves 49,769 1,237 1,805 1,596 
FORE GHG ccccces 24,407 2,005 1,858 2,351 
pT” ae 6,737 1,607 873 89 
Lake shipments... 8,905 1,481 1,595 101 
Rail shipments... 336 21 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 100 Durum ........ 435 
No. 2 northern.. 662 Kota .......... 17 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 24 White spring... 74 
No. 3 northern..7,768 Winter ........ 3 
MO. @ veccsvcces Tee GOOD cicvecnes 7,111 
Bee. BD scvsvcosee $383 Private ....... 32,182 
es DS ick sb 06a ee 229 — 
errr Te 57 _.. <rereres 49,769 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W Se ae 135 
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Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on May 12, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- May 14 
Wheat— May 12 vious week 1927 
United States*... 59,358 —2,032 33,468 
United Statest... 2,313 —32 2,162 
Pree 117,298 —4,257 77,782 
Weta ccc cccce 178,969 —6,321 113,412 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


ree $68,600 —2,600 79,800 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

TOD 260csn00de 247,569 —8,921 193,212 
Sse States and Canada— 

BOURNE sccccecere 33,196 —347 35,377 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Wetals seccecseecs 19,134 —2,732 34,327 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 








bushels: 
a———_United States—___,, 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
Seip 2 sccce 23,544,000. 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Ame. 4B ccces 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 - 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oct. 1 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1..... 95,061,000 8,928,000 98,989,000 
Dec, : 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 
Bae. |b cvcce 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Ped. 2 .cces 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 .... 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
Week ending— 
May 5 .... 61,390,000 2,345,000 63,735,000 
May 12 ... 59,358,000 2,313,000 61,671,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada bothcoasts  arfloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1121, 009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
TaM. Bovese 147,506,000 241,842,000 63,200,000 
Feb. 1..... 152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
Week ending— 
May 65.....121,555,000 185,290,000 71,200,000 
May 12....117,298,000 178,969,000 68,600,000 
*Broomhall, 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Mch. 1....308,309,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,818,000 April 1....294,639,000 
Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 May 5....256,490,000 
May 12...247,569,000 
Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 


United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 


May 5— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .705,000 681,000 546,000 
MERGED cccccccwsvcss 136,300 141,070 47,137 
BENE cccccesonsccs 12,900 12,200 14,078 

Stocks on May 5— 

At terminals ........ 63,735 38,734 31,900 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 105,565 72,796 60,078 

Week's decrease ..... 7,700 8,870 8,513 
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New Orleans.—Corn declined last 
week, but demand was rather limited. 
Foreign inquiry was fair, shipments be- 
ing 17,670 bus, all of which went to 
Latin America. Quotations, May 17: 
No, 2 yellow $1.28 bu, No. 3 $1.26; No. 
2 white $1.28, No. 3 $1.26 (for export, 
6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, $2.40 
per 100 lbs; cream meal, $2.65; standard 
meal, $2.55; grits, fine or coarse, $2.65; 
hominy feed, $2.42. 

St. Louis—Corn ranged higher last 
week. Offerings were very scarce, de- 
mand good. Glucose plants took some 
mixed corn and local mills the yellow, 
but most of the receipts were applied 
on contracts. Receipts were 212 cars, 
against 366 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, May 19: No. 1 yellow $1.10@ 
1.10% bu, No. 2 yellow $1.0914@1.10; 
No. 2 white, $1.08. 

Atlanta.—Brokers report little demand 
for corn. Mixed feed mills are only 
operating about 40 to 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity in this section, and are therefore 
not active in the corn market. Mills 
have little or no surplus stock on hand, 
while dealer stocks are also very low. 
Quotations, May 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 
2 white western corn, with bill, sacked, 
$1.30@1.31 bu, No. 3 white $1.29@1.30; 
No. 2 yellow $1.30@1.31, No. 3 yellow 
$1.29@1.30. Stocks of Georgia corn have 
been entirely exhausted. 

Nashville——Corn was moving in fair 
volume last week. This is the season 
for increased consumption of corn meal 
in the South, and business has been im- 
proving at grist mills, the volume show- 
ing a material increase over last year. 
Nashville shippers have liberal stocks. 
Quotations, May 19: No. 2 white corn 
$1.16 bu, No. 3 white $1.144%,; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.18, No. 3 yellow $1.164,. Deger- 
minated cream meal, 96-lb bags, was 
quoted at $2.65 per 100 lbs, and hominy 
feed at $44@47 ton. 

Memphis.—Buyers are taking a little 
more corn meal, but only in small lots. 
Stocks bought when prices were lower 
than now have about been cleaned up, 
and distributors are compelled to take 
their needs at the market, which is about 
unchanged from last week. Brokers on 
May 19 quoted cream, basis 24’s, at $4.75 
@5.10 bbl. Interior demand is only for 
immediate needs, but orders are coming 
in steadily, as holdings are small and 
consumption is up to normal. Corn is 
steady, with receipts light. Corn bran 
was offered at $41 ton. 


Kansas City—Corn is 1@2c higher 
than a week ago. Demand is excellent, 
and territory being supplied is unusually 
wide. Iowa and Texas are in the market 
for industry supplies, and eastern indus- 
tries continue to inquire for the grain, 
at the same time receiving much of the 
total shipments now going out of the 
market. Quotations, May 19: white, No. 
2 $1@1.00% bu, No. 3 99c@$1, No. 4 
98@99c; yellow, No. 2 $1.04@1.041%4, No. 
83 $1.03@1.04, No. 4 $1.02@1.03; mixed, 
No. 2 99@991%,c, No. 3 98@99c, No. 4 
97@98e. 

Minneapolis—Inquiry for corn is in- 
different and the market is quiet, with 
asking prices holding in line with the 
options. No. 3 yellow is quoted at 2@4c 
bu under Chicago July, No. 4 yellow 
5@i7c under, No. 5 yellow 8@10c under 
and No. 6 yellow 12@14c under. 

The range of No. 8 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 19 
was 99c@$1.05; the closing price on 
May 21 was $1.0242@1.0442. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on May 
22 at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $5.60@5.70. 

Chicago.—There is practically no busi- 
ness passing in corn goods. Only a few 
less than car lot orders are being taken. 
On May 19, corn flour was quoted at 
$2.35@2.45 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.40 
@2.45, cream meal $2.40@2.45, and hom- 
iny $2.40. Industries are drawing corn 
out of public storage liberally, owing to 
light receipts. The country is not sell- 
ing except when it can get $1 bu for No. 
4 at loading stations. On May 19 No. 2 
yellow sold at 1@2c over July, with sales 
at the close at $1.07%,@1.08%; No. 3 
yellow July price to Yc over, with sales 





at $1.0644@1.0642; No. 4 yellow $1.03@ 
1.06, No. 5 yellow $1.03%,@1.04%, No. 
6 yellow $1.03@1.034%; No. 3 mixed 
$1.03@1.084%2, No. 4 mixed $1.02, No. 6 
mixed 98c@$1; No. 2 white $1.0642@1.07, 
No. 8 white $1.03, No. 4 white $1.0242, 
No. 6 white $1@1.03%. 

Milwaukee.—Corn was strong and ac- 
tive last week, and closed 1@2c above 
the previous one. There was a good de- 
mand from the industries and shippers 
for fresh shelled. Quotations, May 19: 
No. 8 yellow, $1.08@1.084%, bu; No. 3 
white, $1.08@1.08%,; No. 3 mixed, $1.05 
@1.07. 

Evansville—Corn continues active, 
with demand good, being secured by lo- 
cal mills almost entirely from northern 
Illinois. Quotation, May 19, $1.05 bu. 

Pittsburgh—Corn was higher and held 
firm last week. Offerings were light and 
the better grades appeared to be sought 
after. Quotations, May 19: No. 2 yel- 
low, shelled, $1.16@1.17 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.14@1.15; kiln-dried yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $3.05@3.10 per 
100-lb sack. 

Boston.—Hominy feed held steady, 
with a quiet demand at $48 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, on May 19. Gluten feed was 
nominally quoted at $45.85 for shipment, 
Boston points, with gluten meal at $67.60, 
July shipment only, all in 100-lb sacks, 
Granulated yellow corn meal was in fair 
demand, with the market steady at $3, 
bolted yellow at $2.95, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.50, all in 100-lb 
sacks. Corn for shipment all-rail was 
quoted at $1.27@1.28 bu, with No. 3 yel- 
low at $1.24@1.25; No. 2 yellow, lake- 
and-rail, $1.24@1.25; No. 3 yellow, $1.21 
@1.22. 

Buffalo—Corn was quiet last week, 
due largely to absorption of arrivals by 
lake to apply on previous purchases. 
Prices ruled steady, following closely the 
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fluctuation in Chicago futures. There is 
a good inquiry for fresh shelled corn, 
and the opinion prevails that a good 
movement of this grade from the country 
would meet a very ready demand. 


Baltimore.—Corn last week closed 3%,¢ 
up from the low, and in good demand. 
Arrivals were 2,733 bus by rail and 7,971 
by boat. Sales reported included No. 1 
white (southern), $1.13%%,, and No. 2 
white (southern), $1.11@1.13%. Clos- 
ing prices, May 19: No. 2 spot, $1.14% 
(up 14c from week ago); domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.22 (down 2c from 
previous week). Cob corn was steady 
and quiet at $6 bbl, nominal. Corn meal 
and hominy were unchanged and moving 
only fairly well, owing to the approach 
of hot weather, at $2.45@2.63 per 100 
Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—There were no arrivals 
of corn last week, and the available sup- 
ply is so small that, while demand is 
fairly good, the volume of transactions 
is necessarily light. No. 2 yellow, on 
May 19, was quoted at $1.22 bu. De- 
mand for corn goods is slow, buyers lim- 
iting purchases closely to the satisfac- 
tion of immediate needs, and prices are 
again lower. Quotations, May 19, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.95; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.95. 

San Francisco.—Corn continues steady, 
with little omg Quotations, May 18, 
basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: 
eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.27, bulk; Egyp- 
tian, $2.40, sacked; California milo, 
$2.30, sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $2.20, 
bulk; Kafir, $2.15, bulk. 


Toronto.—Business in corn is reported 
rather quiet. A reduction of 3c bu in 
American corn took effect last week. 
Quotations, May 19: No. 3 American 
yellow corn $1.10 bu, track, bay ports; 
Argentine, $1.15. 
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Milwaukee.— One mill representative 
reported the sale of a car of rye flour 
last week, the first in some time. Prices 
declined 5@10c on pure white and me- 
dium, and 5c on pure dark. There prob- 
ably will not be any heavy bookings for 
the rest of the present crop year, Quo- 
tations, May 19: fancy white patents 
$7@7.40 bbl, medium $6.45@6.75, and 
dark $4.15@5.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis —Current trading in rye 
flour is corifined to less than car lots. 
Eastern buyers will not pay the current 
market for mill shipment as long as they 
can supply their meager needs from ware- 
house stocks. Consequently, only those 
mills that carry stocks are able to do 
any business to speak of. Pure white 
has advanced to $7.10@7.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium 
$6.45@6.55 and pure dark $4.30@4.75. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,430 bbls flour, compared with 
13,199, made by five mills, in the previous 
week. 

Chicago.—Rye flour demand is still 
quiet, and current business consists of 
scattered single cars or less than car 
lots. High prices are restricting busi- 
ness. The local output totaled 1,200 bbls 
last week, against 1,900 in the previous 
week. White was quoted, May 19, at $7 
@7.30 bbl, jute, medium $6.50@6.65 and 
dark $4.50@5. 

Duluth—Inquiry for rye flour was 
‘negligible last week. The slackening in 
export demand for rye, coupled with the 
declining price tendency of all grains, is 
holding out buyers. The present market 
is considered much too high to be attrac- 
tive. Outside competitors are appar- 
ently underquoting local mill prices. 
Quotations, f.o.b., mill, May 19, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure white, $7.30 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $6.65; No. 3 dark, $4.25; No. 
5 blend, $6.85; No, 8 rye, $6.10. 

Indianapolis.—Sales of rye flour being 
made call for immediate shipment and 
are in small lots. Quotations, May 19: 
white, $6.75@7.25 bbl, jute; medium, 
$6.25@6.75; dark, $4.25@4.75. 


New York.—The majority of prices on 
rye flour last week were contained within 





narrow limits. There were occasional ex- 
ceptions, however, of very low prices, al- 
though no large sales were reported. On 
May 19, white patent, in jute, was quot- 
ed at $7.40@7.60 bbl. 

Boston—A material decline occurred 
in prices of rye flour last week, with slow 
demand reported. Rye meal and pure 
dark rye also are lower. Quotations, 
May 19: choice white patent $7.70@7.85 
bbl, in sacks; standard patent, $7.35@ 
7.50; medium light straights, $7.05@7.20; 
medium dark straights, $6.50@6.65; rye 
meal, $6.25@6.40; pure dark rye, $5.20 
@5.35. 

Baltimore——Rye flour was generally 
weaker and neglected last week, yet a 
little business was done in pure top white 
patent at $7.60 and dark at $4.95, cotton. 
Quotations, May 19, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top white patent $7.50@7.75 bbl, 
straight $6.50@6.75 and dark $4.75@5. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour followed the 
trend of wheat flour last week, with the 
result that sales were light. Prices took 
an upward trend, which kept some of the 
larger users out of the market. Stocks 
in the hands of bakers are reported 
plentiful. Quotations, May 19: pure 
white $7.50 bbl, medium $6.50@7, and 
dark $4.50@5, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply and the market is firmer, with 
demand fair. Quotations, May 19, in 
140-lb jute sacks, were $7.75@8 bbl for 
white, $6.50@7 for medium and $5@5.50 
for dark. 

oo] 


San Francisco.—Practically all old 
crop barley is cleaned up, with the ex- 
ception of a few strongly held lots. 
Exporters are now buying standing crops 
in the country, and are paying prices 
which are not believed justified by Euro- 
pean demand. On this account farmers 
are not selling freely. The new crop is 
showing up well, and some threshing has 
been done, the yield returns being high. 
Quotations, May 18, basis 100’s, sacked, 
delivered, ‘San Francisco: feed, $1.95; 
choice brewing, $2@2.25. Oats are too 
scarce to quote, but some contracting is 
being done on new crop at $2 per 100 
Ibs, delivered, San Francisco, 


ov! 
Baltimore.—Oats prices, May 19: No. 


2 white, domestic, 79@80c bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 





RLAXSEED 4M#s, PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
is inclined to be a little quiet, crusher 
report, with not much business being 
done. Meal for prompt shipment js of. 
fered at $53 ton. Shipping direction; 
are satisfactory. The export market js 
likewise inclined to be quiet, although 
there is a show of interest at slightly 
below mill offers. Cake for prompt ship- 
ment is offered at $45.50@46 ton, f.as. 
New York. : 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ——Duluth—_, 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 15...$2.41 2.36% 2.39% 2.35% 2.364 


May 16... 2.40 2.35 2.39 2.35 2.36 
May 17... 2.37% 2.33 2.38 2.34 2.34 
May 18... 2.38% 2.33% 2.37% 2.33% 2.93% 
May 19... 2.38 2.34% 2.38% 2.34% 2.35 
May 21... 2.389% 2.385 2.38% 2.3454 2.324 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to May 19, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— —Shipments 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 











Minneapolis .. 11,997 7,684 7,958 2,000 
Duluth ...... 7,432 7,452 8,072 5,658 
Totals ..... 19,429 15,136 16,030 7,658 


Duluth.—The future market stiffened 
up early last week on the execution of 
fair buying orders. Holders held back 
for higher levels,.compelling buyers to 
advance bids to secure requirements. The 
close on May was a shade better than 
a week earlier. September was w- 
changed, while July recorded a 1, loss, 
Except for fair receipts the first of the 
week, the cash market was quiet and nar- 
row. Demand held good, but scanty of- 
ferings limited business. Spot No. 1 was 
quoted unchanged at May to 4c over. 

Chicago.—The trade does not take 
kindly to prevailing prices on linseed 
meal, and demand is quiet. On May 19, 
it was quoted at $55.50@56 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake. and meal 
continue in good demand, and mills are 
easily disposing of their supplies. Prices 
are unchanged. On May 19, quotations 
were: oil cake, in bags, $46 ton; meal, 
$48. Trading in flaxseed last week was 
largely in the nature of spreading be- 
tween Winnipeg and Duluth, and the 
lack of crushers’ demand had a tendency 
to weaken prices. No. 1 northwestern 
closed on May 19 at $2.00%4 bu, basis in 
store Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal declined 
$1.50@2 last week on a slower demand. 
Offerings are about the same as during 
recent weeks. Quotation, May 19, f.ob., 
Milwaukee, $54.50@55 ton. 


Boston.—Demand for linseed meal was 
dull last week. There were moderate 
offerings of 34 per cent by Buffalo ship- 
pers at $54 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.ob., 
Buffalo, and $58.70, Boston points. A 
few Edgewater resellers offered 34 per 
cent for shipment at $54, in 100-lb sacks, 
Boston points. Local stocks are fairly 
good, 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for linseed meal 
was light last week, with prices higher 
and firmer. The bulk of the buying was 
in small lots. Offerings were moderate. 
Quotation, May 19, $57.20 ton. 


Kansas City.—Linseed meal is much 
easier. Prices have declined. Quotation, 
May 19, Kansas City, $56.80 ton. 


Buffalo—Demand for linseed meal is 
just about keeping up with supply. 
Crushers expect to operate a little heavl- 
er during the balance of May and in 
June. On May 19, 34 per cent was 
quoted at $54 ton. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal is selling in 4 
moderate way at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tation, May 19, $55 ton, in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


oo > 


Buffalo.—Oat quotations ruled slightly 
easier in sympathy with the strong break 
in futures last week. Demand continues 
excellent, however, especially for oats 
suitable for cereal purposes. There ' 
no indication of an increased movement 
from country points, and accordingly it 
appears as though the situation wow 
grow tighter until the new crop is avail- 
able. 
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#RANSPORTATION jf 


DEMAND FOR TONNAGE IS 
NOT ACTIVE AT DULUTH 


DutvrH, Mixn.—Heavy loading of 
grain into boats continued last week, and 
shipments during the two weeks that 
navigation has been open have aggregat- 
ed 15,500,000 bus. Little is being done 
in the way of new business, however, and 
chartering is slow. The rates are un- 
changed at 3c bu for wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, and 2%4c to Georgian Bay. The 
Montreal rate continues at 10c, although 
some charters are reported to have been 
made at a little less. 

Shipping activities are slowing down 
somewhat, the first rush being over. 
There is enough grain left in store to 
insure a fairly steady movement during 
the summer. Stocks are confined to 
wheat and rye, the supplies of corn, oats 
and barley being pretty well cleaned out. 

Shipping of flour by the lakes is 
speeding up somewhat, but receipts from 
the interior are coming in slowly. Ship- 

ing is at about the same rate as a year 
ago, but receipts are lighter. 


o> 


GENERAL RATE HEARING IS 
NOW UNDER WAY AT SEATTLE 


Seatrte, WasH.—The general rate in- 
vestigation hearing, under docket 17,000, 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, adjourned from Chicago to 
Seattle, was scheduled to begin here 
May 22. The traffic manager of the 
North Pacific Millers’ Association, R. D. 
Lytle, has advised that carriers will not 
ask for the withdrawal of the export 
rates on grain and grain products from 
Montana to the Pacific Coast, and that 
Minneapolis interests will not ask for 
their withdrawal. Certain Idaho and 
eastern Washington interests will ask 
the Commission for export rates on grain 
and grain products from Idaho and 
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eastern Washington, and the reversal of 
the Commission’s decision will be re- 
quested by the Washington mills and 
grain dealers in the Columbia Basin rate 
case. 

oo SD 


CHICAGO SWITCHING CHARGES 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission opened hearings here 
last week on the proposed increases in 
switching rates in Chicago territory. J. 
B. Campbell presided. Representatives 
of the Illinois commerce commission and 
the Indiana public utilities commission 
are sitting jointly with the interstate 
body. ° 

ove 


GULF-U. K. RATES EXTENDED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour export rates 
from the gulf to the London-Glasgow 
range of ports will carry the 25c rate 
through September, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the United States 
Shipping Board last week. Other ports 
in the United Kingdom will take the 
27c rate. 

oc 


RANGE CONDITIONS BACKWARD 


Western ranges failed to show the 
usual improvement during April, due to 
a cold, late spring, late starting of feed 
and dry condition in a few places, while 
cattle and sheep generally showed a 
slight shrinkage in condition, due to lack 
of green feed and dry conditions, accord- 
ing to the monthly live stock and range 
report of the United States Division of 
Crop and Live Stock Estimates. 


oe 
CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING DATA 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—The current is- 
sue of Agricultural Co-operation, a 
publication of the division of co-opera- 
tive marketing, in the domestic service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, says wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
flaxseed and others grains to the amount 
of 500,000,000 bus were marketed during 
the 1926-27 season through the 3,330 
farmers’ elevator associations listed by 


the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This grain had a sales value 
of approximately $450,000,000. The 
quantities handled were estimated as fol- 
lows: wheat, 213,000,000 bus; corn, 152,- 
500,000; oats, 98,500,000; barley, 16,500,- 
000; flaxseed, 9,000,000; rye, 8,500,000; 
other grains, 2,000,000. Nearly one half 
of the total quantity of grain was han- 
dled by the associations in three states, 
Illinois, Iowa and Kansas. Those in 
eight states handled more than four 
fifths of the total. 


oo > 
GIFT OF GERMAN MILLOWNER 


Hamsurc, Germany.—From a report 
in the Rheinisch-Mainische Volkszeitung 
it appears that a millowner named Diels, 
who recently died at Burgschwalbach, 
has bequeathed his whole estate, includ- 
ing a flour mill and 180 hectares of land, 
to the municipality of Burgschwalbach 
on condition that the income shall be de- 
voted to combating tuberculosis in the 
community. However, two servants who 
had been in his employ for 25 years are 
to enjoy the income from the property 
during their lifetime. 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on May 15, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 

Cc. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 


BIG BOY, and boy and dog design; 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia; cereal 
breakfast food. Use claimed since March 
1, 1928. 

CREME DE FROMENT; Cream of Wheat 
Co., Minneapolis; wheat breakfast food. 
Use claimed since about March 15, 1928. 

HVETECREAM; Cream of Wheat Co., 
Minneapolis; wheat breakfast food. Use 
claimed since March 15, 1928. 

IVORY and Jap girl design; Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since 1904. 
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Toronto.—Cereal millers report busi- 
ness in rolled oats and oatmeal picking 
up, especially in package goods lines, 
and are looking for still further im- 
provement in demand. Prices have not 
changed. Quotations, May 19: rolled 
oats $8.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10c for cash, and $7.80 in 
straight cars, on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Domestic business in rolled 
oats and oatmeal continues fairly good, 
but only a sprinkling of export trading 
can be traced. Good quality oats are 
still difficult to obtain in quantity. Prices 
are unchanged, and quotations, May 19, 
were: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.70, and 
oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Business is fairly good in 
all lines of rolled oats. Prices are un- 
changed. On May 17 they were quoted 
at id per 90-lb jute bag, basis Mont- 
real. 


Chicago.—Demand for oat products is 
rather quiet, due to prevailing high 
prices. A hand-to-mouth business is ex- 
pected until the new crop is on the mar- 
ket. On May 19, rolled oats were quoted 
at $3.45 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal at 
$3.85 per 100 lbs. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal sells_ slowly, 
and the market is unchanged. Quota- 
tions, May 19, $4.40 per 100-lb sack for 
ground and $4 for rolled oats, in 90-lb 
sacks. 


Buffalo.—There was no change in oat- 
meal last week. On May 19 rolled oats, 
90’s, were quoted at $3.95. 


Boston.—There was a better demand 
for rolled oatmeal last week, with the 
market a shade higher at $3.90 for rolled 
and $4.29 for cut and ground, all in 90-lb 
sacks, on May 19. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on May 22 at $3.65 per 90 lbs. 





2 2 2 G. Darsow, Albert Lea (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc; Howard 
Registration at Federation W. Files, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; H. P. 


Gallaher, Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; R. W. Goodell, King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis; 
H. H. Hanneman, cost analyst, Millers’ National Federa- 
Greensburg; J. L. tion, Minneapolis; George W. Haynes, Eagle Roller Mill 


(Continued from page 729.) 


Indiana: F. E. Barker, Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne; 


John F. Russell, Garland Milling Co., 


Blish and J. L. Davis, Blish Milling Co., Seymour; Malcolm Co., New Ulm; W. C. Helm, 
W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon; George 


Minneapolis; C. L. Keator, 


H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; W. F. Kelm, St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul; 


Clifton. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


A. P. Walker, 
Webb, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; H. L. Condon, 
Chase Bag Co., New York; E. C. Benington, Chase Bag 
Co., Buffalo. 

New Jersey: L. F. Orbe, New Jersey Flour Mills Co., 





Standard Milling Co., New York; Paul R. 


North Dakota: A. D. Brophy, Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co; 
O. L. Spencer, 


State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks. 


E. Howe, Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier; F. Hutchinson, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; C. B. Jenkins and 
Don B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co; Charles T. 
Johnson, Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon; J. J. 
McCarthy, Eagle Roller Mill Co., Indianapolis; R. H. Miss- 
man, Sunnyside Mills, Evansville; John A. Reis, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; Walter A. Sharpe, Goshen (Ind.) 
Milling Co; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort; W. 
L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute; I. E. Woodard, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Iowa: C. A. Godfrey, Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des 
Moines; A. L. Goetzmann, Inland Milling Co., Des Moines; 
W. H. Kelley, International Milling Co., Sioux City; Paul 
A. Ketels, Martens & Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City; 8S. 
A, Salter, Western Flour Mills, Davenport; I. W. Sham- 
baugh, Shambaugh Milling Co., Clarinda. . 

: A. B. Anderson, Red Star Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta; P. H. Baum, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; 
L. H. Bowen, Bowen Flour Mills Co., Independence; J. H 
Compton, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Wichita; H. T. 
Corson, National Food Bureau, Wichita; J. H. Evans, Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville; E. B, Hackney, Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison; Roger S. Hurd, Red Star Milling 
Co, Wichita; A. Jacobson, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling; 
C. M. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; C. C. Kelly, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; S. P. Kramer, To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; E. D. Lysle, J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth; R. W. Magill, Kansas Millirig Co., 
Wichita; E. W. Morrison, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita; 
David G. Page, Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka; F. F. 
Regier, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson; J. C. 
Regier, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co; M. E. Schulz, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend; Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 

Kentucky: W. B. Anderson, Jr., Acme Mills, Hopkins- 
ville; Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville; D. 
W. Coleman, Clell Coleman & Sons, Burgin; F. P. Cooke, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; Joseph Le Compte 
and Sterling T. Chase, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

: Carl Hopusch, Chase Bag Co., New Orleans. 

Massachusetts: Bernard J. Rothwell, Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., and Bay State Milling Co., Boston. 

c! : L. O. Bracy, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe; 
Frank De Roo, Peninsular Milling Co., Flint; T. M. Doyle, 
King Milling Co., Lowell; F. B. Drees, secretary Michigan 
State Millers’ Association, Lansing; Henry Hagens, Valley 
City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; L. A. Harrington, John 
Strong Milling Co., South Rockwood; Edward O. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Mount Pleasant; F. Y. Henkel, Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit; Howard S. Holmes, Chelsea 
(Mich.) Milling Co; F. T. King, King Milling Co., Lowell; 

A. Lowery, Heywood Milling Co., Jackson; F. E. Martin, 
Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; J. G. Munro, Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit; Ernest C. Stott, David Stott 
Flour Mills, Detroit; Ralph A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids. 

J esota: F. J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona; 
+ F. Armstrong, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; C. R. 
Anderson, Fergus Falls; H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill 
Ci, New Ulm; C. E. Brostrom, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
ty; F. E. Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato; E. 


Spencer M. Knapp, Rochester (Minn.) Milling Co; P. L. 
Konopatzki, Cereal Grading Co., Minneapolis; S. J. Lawel- 
lin, New Ulm; H. F. Marsh, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Dean Miller, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Minne- 
apolis; J. H. Mulliken, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; 
W. H. O'Keefe, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Charles T. Olson, Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. 
J. Pattridge, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis; V. G. 
Pickett, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis; John 8. 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; J. M. 
Quilty, St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul; J. A. Rieck, Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co; B. B. Sheffield, Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis; B. Stockman, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth; Richard Swartz, New Ulm 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co; G. W. Wagstaff, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm; C. P. Walton, Capital Flour Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; W. B. Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill 
Co; W. S. Weiss, La Grange Mills, Red Wing; J. A. Skin- 
ner, Chase Bag Co., Minneapolis. 

Missouri: G. A. Aylsworth, Great Western Elevator 
Co., Kansas City; Roy L. Beckley, Werthan-Morgan-Ham- 
ilton Bag Co., St. Louis; Charles Bolte, Slater (Mo.) Mill 
& Elevator Co; D. L. Boyer, Provident Chemical Works, 
St. Louis; John W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; Robert R. Clark, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph; 
F. E. Eichler, Modern Miller, St. Louis; W. C. Eisenmayer, 
Eisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield; C. V. Fisher, Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City; C. M. Hardenbergh, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; George E. Hincke, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; O. Holliday, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis; P. V. Kolb, Provident 
Chemical Works, St. Louis; George Livingston, Kansas City; 
Paul M. Marshall, Hall Milling Co., St. Louis; Harry Mc- 
Collom, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis; S. R. Mor- 
row, Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Carthage; L. E. Moses, 
president Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas City; P. 
W. Pritchard, Overland Grain Co., St. Louis; Edward 
Schaaf, St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co; Samuel Sosland, South- 
western Miller, Kansas City; E. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis; Robert E. Sterling, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City; C. B. Warkentin, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Gordon B. Wood, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Hayden S. Jones, Chase Bag Co., 
Kansas City; E. K. Ludington, Jr., Chase Bag Co., St. 
Louis; William Murdoch, Chase Bag Co., St. Louis; Oliver 
E. Weed, Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Co., Kansas City. 

Nebraska: Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co; A. M. Conners, Maney Milling Co., Omaha; A. R. 
Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; J. W. 
McKee, Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., Schuyler; H. K. 
Schafer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 

New York: A. J. Bamford and Fred W. Colquhoun, 
Bakers Weekly, New York; Joseph V. Lane, J. V. Lane & 
Co., Inc., New York; W. A. Lansker, International Milling 
Co., Buffalo; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inc., Lockport; W. J. Mullen, Novadel Process Corporation, 
Buffalo; H. L. Perrigo, Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford; 
J. E. Sim, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York; W. 
P. Tanner, W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York; 


Ohio: H. J. BeBout, Loudonville (Ohio) Milling Co; 
R. L, Billson, 8S. George Co., Cleveland; C. S. Coup, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo; J. W. Enright, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo; Lee F. Graybill, Warwick Co., Mas- 
sillon; J. D. Hurlbut, Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co; 
A. A. Hanley, Hanley Milling Co., Mansfield; T. J. Hanley, 
Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton; H. E. Irvin, Grafton; Mark 
N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; L. B. Miller, Ansted 
& Burk Co., Springfield; O. M. Richards, Richards & Evans 
Co., Cortland; C. W. Stewart, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy; 
E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon; W. H. Wiggin, 
The Northwestern Miller, Toledo; Ben Deutsch, Chase Bag: 
Co., Cleveland; D. C. Kressler, Chase Bag Co., Toledo. 

Oklahoma: W. H. Boon, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno; John K, Landes, Enid (Okla.) Milling Co; G. G. 
Sohlberg, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City; Karl E. Hum- 
phrey, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Oregon: A. H. Allen, Crown Mills, Portland. 

Pennsylvania: J. R. Howell, Howell & Sons & John- 
son, Morrisville; E. E. Smith, Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers; 
Cc. Y. Wagner, C. Y. Wagner & Co., Bellefonte. 

South Dakota: F. E. Hawley and W. H. Stokes, Jr., 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown. 

Tennessee: C. H. Corn, Lillie Mill Co., Franklin; W. 
M. Hill, Theodore Stivers Milling Co., Cleveland; E. E. 
Laurent, Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville; J. W. Sample, 
secretary Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nashville; L. 
Cc. Stair, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville; Theodore Stivers, 
Theodore Stivers Milling Co., Cleveland; J. A. Roach, Chase 
Bag Co., Memphis; W. H. Strowd, secretary National Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Nashville. 

Texas: J. R. Brown, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dallas; 
Cc. A. Gibson, Chapman Milling Co., Sherman; E. R. Guen- 
ther, Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio. 

irginia: Edwin C. Fockler, Dunlop Mills, Richmond; 
M. F. Ring, Roanoke (Va.) City Mills; W. B. Walker, Pied- 
mont Mills, Inc., Lynchburg. 

Washington: J. S. Davis and O. W. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; E. H,. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg. 

West Virginia: Harvey G. Davis, Charleston (W. Va.) 
Milling & Produce Co. ‘ 

Wisconsin: E. B. DuBois, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Milwaukee; W. L. Hawkes, State Mill & Elevator, Apple- 
ton; Harry Hunter, Chase Bag Co., Milwaukee; O. J. Hagen 
and Arthur O. Graeven, State Mill & Elevator, Milwaukee; 
Charles R. Decker, Jr., Chase Bag Co., Milwaukee, 


Ladies 


Mrs. A. B. Anderson, Wichita, Kansas; Mrs. H. L. 
Beecher, New Ulm, Minn; Mrs. C. E. Brostrom, Lake City, 
Minn; Mrs. F. B. Drees, Lansing, Mich; Mrs. H. K. Fergu- 
son, Chicago; Mrs. O. C. Foreman, Chicago; Miss Mar- 
guerite Gifford, Chicago; Mrs. W. C. Helm, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. Roger S. Hurd, Wichita, Kansas; Mrs. C. B. Jenkins, 
Noblesville, Ind; Mrs. A. J. Koenigsmark, Waterloo, III; 
Mrs. E. D. Lysle, Leavenworth, Kansas; Mrs. R. W. Magill, 
Wichita, Kansas; Miss Marion Manning, Chicago; Mrs. R. 
I. Patton, Springfield, Ohio; Mrs. Richard Pride, Chicago; 
Mrs. H. K. Schafer, Omaha, Neb; Mrs. George W. Ziebold, 
Waterloo, Ill. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills is very quiet, 
in spite of a considerable decline in 
prices. While there appeared to be 
some evidence that liquidation in wheat 
had run its course, at least for the time 
being, yet it is recognized that from now 
on weather conditions and the outlook 
for the coming crop will have a deter- 
mining influence and that the market 
may be sensitive and nervous, with new 
developments. 

If the Southwest comes through with a 
big crop, to be followed in due time by 
the Northwest, which is reported to have 
seeded a full acreage, and by Canada, 
where an increase of 5 to 10 per cent 
in acreage is spoken of as a possibility, 
then it would seem that present levels 
for new crop wheat might be high 
enough, and a situation somewhat simi- 
lar to that of last year might be re- 
peated. In that event buyers will prob- 
ably hold off for the final results of these 
crops to be registered in the price of 
wheat. 

Millers More Confident.—Soft wheat 
millers are becoming more and more con- 
fident of their ability to carry on their 
operations successfully on the new crop, 
in spite of the reduced amount of red 
wheat which will be available. None of 
this wheat will be exported, which means 
that the entire crop will be conserved 
for domestic milling requirements. Un- 
doubtedly, a great many of the small 
mills will be closed and will be buying 
their flour requirements from larger mills 
better circumstanced to meet the situa- 
tion. With the elimination of the small 
mill, and fewer in operation, the price 
structure will probably be considerably 
improved. The reduced supply of wheat 
will discourage any radical intemperate- 
ness in operations and sales. 

There is distinctly a feeling that there 
will be enough soft wheat to go around, 
but none to squander. Its value will be 
appreciated both by millers and buyers. 
Soft winter wheat flour buyers, who find 
the use of this type indispensable, prob- 
ably will realize that they must pay the 
price made necessary by its scarcity. 

Scarcity Already Felt.—This scarcity in 
pure soft winter wheat flour has already 
made itself felt, and it is not infrequent 
that one hears of even soft wheat mills 
looking around for a chance to buy flour. 
In many markets there is an active in- 
quiry for soft wheat flour, and buyers 
are actually searching out the mills 
which have it for sale. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted on May 18 at $8.30@ 
8.45 bbl and local springs at $8.15, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. Prices are 
nominal, and sales limited. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 13-19 ...... 127,950 77,754 60 

Previous week .. 137,700 81,160 60 

Year ago ....... 44,700 29,573 66 

Two years ago... 89,700 44,631 50 

Three years ago. 67,800 27,168 40 
NOTES 


O. B. Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio, repre- 
senting the Commander Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in Ohio, was in Toledo on 
May 15. 

Charles B. MacLeod, sales manager 
for the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., returned last week from a wed- 
ding trip which took him to White Sul- 
phur Springs and Washington by motor. 

A. G. Bemmels, secretary of and sales 
manager for the Baldwin Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo last 
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week calling on his connections, J. M. 
Bour & Co., brokers, covering Ohio and 
Michigan. 

John J. McCarthy, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has resumed his connection with the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
to represent it in Indiana, following the 
recent death of Oscar Miller, who had 
this account. 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation, at Columbus, Frank H. Tan- 
ner was appointed secretary for the com- 
ing year. This will round out a period 
of 16 years’ service in this capacity for 
him. 

Mark N. Mennel and John Enright, 
of the Mennel Milling Co., Cyrus S. 
Coup, of the Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., and Jesse D. Hurlbut, of the 
Toledo Grain & Milling Co., attended the 
meeting of the Federation at Chicago 
last week, and returned to Toledo on 
May 18. ; 

T. A. Wood has resigned as sales man- 
ager for the Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, effective June 15, after hav- 
ing been connected with the company for 
23 years. He went with the company in 
1906, representing them as _ traveling 
salesman for 12 years in southeastern 
territory, and in 1917 was made sales 
manager, which position he has held for 
11 years. 

William W. Suckow, president of the 
Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, Ind., was 
elected grand commander of the Knights 
Templar of Indiana at the annual state 
conclave at South Bend, May 10. Mr. 
Suckow’s home commandery at Franklin 
took advantage of this opportunity to 
present him with a white gold watch, 
suitably engraved, in commemoration of 
the honor. 

oo 


EVANSVILLE 


The drop in wheat, with its attendant 
lowering of flour prices,—there having 
been a decline of $1 bbl in the past two 
weeks,—has stimulated business, and con- 
siderable activity is reported by mills. 
Quotations, May 19, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat best patent, $9.75 bbl, first patent 
$8.75, straights $8.75; Kansas hard, $8; 
first clears in jutes, $7, second clears 
$6.50. 

NOTES 

L. O, Tack, Brook Haven, Miss., sales- 
man for Igleheart Bros., Inc., visited the 
local plant last week. 


Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., was in Louisville, Ky., the latter 
part of last week, attending the derby. 


John K. Jennings, head of the Dia- 
mond Mills Feed Co., has been re-elected 
treasurer of the Vanderburgh County 
Democratic organization. 


The Evansville Bag Co., manufacturer 
of grain sacks, whose factory was burned 
early in March, has moved into the 
Evansville Grain Co.’s building on the 
west side of the city, plans for rebuild- 
ing the uptown structure having been 
abandoned. 


Ralph Missman, president of the Sun- 
nyside Mills Co., is one of seven local 
men appointed as members of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, a national 
organization created for the purpose of 
working toward amicable settlements of 
labor disputes. 


Christian Hartman, aged 75, retired 
feed merchant, died here last week. He 
was engaged in the feed business here 
for more than 45 years, having retired 
in 1918, turning over the business to his 
brother, John Hartman, who is operat- 
ing the store at present. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Some improvement was noticed in 
flour sales last week, but millers are not 
much encouraged. Some softness in 
wheat had much to do with the increased 
sales. Buying, however, was scattered 
over a wide area. A few sales were 
made to jobbers. Generally speaking 
there were no concessions in price. The 
local belief is that there will be a fair 
business before the new crop arrives. 

A slight decline in prices of hard 
wheat flour brought more orders last 
week than heretofore, but the volume 


was not unsatisfactory. One of the 
drawbacks was the unsettled prices. 
Should something occur that would 


stabilize them, there is little doubt that 
business would improve. Shipping di- 
rections are good. Little change is seen 
in the export trade. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, May 19, 140- 
Ib jutes: soft winter short patent $7.75@ 
8.25 bbl, straight $7@7.50, first clear 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$7.50@8, straight $7@7.50, first clear 
$5.75@6.25; spring first patent $8@8.50, 
standard patent $7.50@8, first clear $6 
@6.50. T. Devaney. 

oof 


NASHVILLE 


Sales of flour to southeastern buyers 
last week were the lightest experienced 
by mills during the present season. How- 
ever, the aggregate volume of shipments 
was fair, as specifications continued to 
come in on old contracts in good volume. 
Buyers were making only scattered pur- 
chases in small lots to cover urgent 
needs, and were following a _ hand-to- 
mouth policy more strictly than for a 
long time. The break that had been 
noted in wheat served to halt any in- 
clination on the part of buyers to antici- 
pate their needs except on a moderate 
scale, 

There was a reduction last week of 
25@50c bbl in the price of soft winter 
wheat flour, on account of the slump in 
wheat. However, due to the light sales 
being booked, it was difficult to make any 
accurate quotations. Those on May 19 
were substantially as follows: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $10.50@11 
bbl; standard’ patent, $9.25@9.50; 
straights, $9@9.25; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Rehandlers are doing a fair business 
in Minnesota and western flours, prices 
showing little change. Some better sales 
in carloads were reported, buyers being 
disposed to make larger purchases. Quo- 
tations, May 19: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nasb- 
ville, $8.75@9.25, standard patent 25@ 
50c less; hard winter wheat short patent 
$8.25@8.75, standard 50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

May 13-19 ...... 144,120 80,747 56 
Previous week .. 134,220 80,466 59.9 
VOOR QB .ccocce 144,120 100,467 71.1 
Two years ago... 148,320 71,836 48.3 


Three years ago. 143,520 77,152 53.7 


NOTES 


M. H. Dobson, aged 72, president of 
the Dobson-Cannon Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, and the Dobson-Hicks Co., whole- 
sale field seeds dealer, Nashville, died 
suddenly last week, while visiting his 
daughter in Los Angeles. 

James W. Crutcher, aged 65, a former 
Nashville grain man, died last week. 
He was for a number of years a member 
of the McLemore-Crutcher Grain Co., 
and later operated the Crutcher Grain 
Co. Lately he had been in the real 
estate business. 

JoHN LEIPER. 
osc 


ATLANTA 


In spite of the fact that there was 
another sharp decline last week in hard 
and spring wheat flour prices, there was 
little improvement in sales. Buyers are 
holding off, expecting further recessions 
in prices. Business during the first 
three weeks of May was the dullest in 
many months. Brokers look for little 
advance buying during the remainder of 
the old crop. 

Though demand for soft wheat flour is 
also less than normal, there has been a 
fair improvement in orders the last two 
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weeks, and mills are now booking a larg. 
er volume of new business than at any 
time since prices began their upward 
climb. As a result, soft wheat mills jp 
the Southeast are operating on a much 
better basis, production during the early 
part of May being more than 10 per cent 
larger than the latter part of April, and 
now approximately the same as at this 
time last year, and considerably better 
than at this time in either 1925 or 1995 
Hard and spring wheat flour declined 
about 30c last week, and soft wheat 
flour about 25c. Quotations, May 19, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-Ib cottons: hard 
winter short patent $8.05@8.30 bbl, 
standard patent $7.60@7.80, straight pat- 
ent $7.45@7.55; soft winter short patent 
$10.30@10.55, standard patent $9.25@ 
9.45, straight patent $9@9.15, fancy 
clears $8.60@8.90, second clears $8.10@ 
8.35; spring wheat short patent $8.05@ 
8.30, standard patent $7.60@7.80, straight 
patent $7.45@7.55; Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington soft white wheat flour 
also declined last week about 25c, to 
$7.50@7.75. 
NOTES 


Hoit S. Brown, Atlanta manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has returned from a trip through the 
Carolinas. 


H. H. Cate, of the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Texas, has returned to the 
latter city. after visiting various south- 
eastern centers. 


The Cleveland (Tenn.) Milling Co. is 
erecting an addition to its plant that 
will increase the capacity to about 1,100 
bbls daily, the new unit to be ready for 
operation early next fall. 


J. G. Pfister, sales manager for the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., has returned to Newton after an 
extended trip over southeastern terri- 
tory, calling on the company’s brokerage 
connections. 

Otto L. Sickert, vice president of the 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, 
stopped in Atlanta recently for a brief 
visit en route home from Miami, Fla. 
He also spent some weeks in the South- 
east calling on the trade. 


J. J. Weigel, manager of the Dodge 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills, has left fora 
trip through the East after visiting sev- 
eral of the mill’s brokerage connections 
in southern cities, where he found busi- 
ness quiet, due to the high prices. 


H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
for the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., is back in southern 
territory again after visiting the plant 
at Longmont, the company’s offices at 
Denver, Colo., and other branches in the 
West. 

E. P. MacNicol, Memphis, Tenn., sec- 
retary of the Southern Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, stopped in 
Atlanta recently on his way back to 
Memphis after a trip to Florida, during 
which he attended the convention of the 
Shriners at Miami. 

E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., accompanied by Mrs. Leonard, is 
making a trip through southern tert! 
tory, calling on brokerage connections 
of the mill in various cities, following 4 
similar trip through the eastern district. 

Harotp F. Popiaski. 
oo 


NORFOLK 


The lower quotations of options in the 
wheat market and somewhat lower pre- 
miums have brought reductions in prices 
offered by flour mills. They have te 
ported shipping directions coming slow- 
ly, and there is little activity in the 
market. Quotations, May 18: northwest- 
ern spring patents $8.95@9.25 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $8.50@8.60; Kansas patents 
$8.60@8.90, second patents $8.20@8.45; 
top winters $8.25@8.50, second patents 
$8@8.15; Virginia and Maryland flours 
are not quoted. 

Joseru A. Leste, JR. 
oo D> 
SPAIN LIFTS WHEAT EMBARGO 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—According to the 
Department of Commerce, the restriction 
against imports of wheat into Spall 
which has been enforced since July 1% 
1926, has been withdrawn. 
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The Year | ‘Record of Cfederation Activities 


Compiled from Preliminary Reports Presented at the Annual Meeting in Chicago 


N presenting the annual report of the executive 
committee of the Millers’ National Federation, 
H. L. Beecher, chairman of the Federation’s 
board of directors, said that the year just 
ended had been an active one. Among the 
most important tasks of Federation officers had been 
the effort to obtain pledges limiting sales of flour to 
four months’ time of shipment. d 

“There is no branch of the flour trade, _he said, 
“that is not agreed that the practice of selling flour 
for long deferred delivery results in wasteful and un- 
economic speculation. The situation which the industry 
found itself in a year ago is painfully fresh in all of 
our minds. There was no branch of the flour trade 
that was not adversely affected, mills, jobbers and 
bakers alike. Mills had large numbers of past due 
contracts on their books, which were carried at great 
expense and resulted in heavy losses. The evils of 
long-time bookings being so apparent, it is sincerely 
hoped that the campaign which has been on for the 
major portion of this past Federation year will, be- 
fore long, be brought to a successful conclusion. 

“Pledges thus far have been made by mills produc- 
ing something over 66,000,000 bbls flour per annum. 
This represents slightly over 80 per cent of the capac- 
ity required to make the pledge operative. 

“The pledges of a comparatively limited number 
of mills which have not yet signed up, added to the 
pledges already in hand, would be sufficient to make 
the pledge effective. In behalf of the industry I 
urge that those mills which have thus far failed to 
sign the pledge do so in order that one of the recog- 
nized ills of our industry may be promptly remedied 
and the large amount of work devoted to this project 
be not wasted.” 

Mr. Beecher went on to explain that three new 
committees had been formed by the Federation dur- 
ing the past year. At the semiannual meeting of the 
Federation, held last October, the committee on re- 
organization had been authorized and a great deal of 
work had been done by this committee in preparing 
and distributing to mills a questionnaire that would 
give those attempting to suggest remedies for the 
reorganization of the industry a basis on which to 
work. He remarked that the replies to this question- 
naire had been compiled by Ernst & Ernst, and he 
hoped that during the convention those present would 
have this compilation submitted to them. He com- 
plimented another committee recently formed—that on 
sales—on the good work that it had accomplished, and 
called the attention of members to the report of the 
third—that on cost accounting. 

Mr. Beecher recommended that managers and mill- 
owners should encourage their millers and chemists to 
attend the joint convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers and of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists that is to be held in Minneapolis, 
June 4-9. In closing, he paid a warm tribute to the 
able leadership of the president of the Federation, 
Sydney Anderson, and also mentioned the untiring 
efforts of other officials. 


A. P. Husband’s Report 

The secretary, A. P. Husband, recited the various 
activities of the Federation during the year by giving 
a general review of the bulletins that had been sent 
out to members. He said that the bulletins giving par- 
ticulars of the quarterly wheat and flour stocks were 
being very favorably received by millers, while the 
monthly reports on flour output had also been con- 
tinued. He urged millers to do all in their power to 
promote the sale of Dr. C. O. Swanson’s book, “Wheat 
Flour and Human Food,” as the Federation believed 
that it would do much to offset the frequent attacks 
on white flour. 

Mr. Husband’s report showed that the Federation 
had a credit balance of $9,278 on March 31, 1928, 
compared with one of $14,467 as of March 31, 1927. 


The Cost Analyst's Activities 

H. H. Hanneman, cost analyst for the Federation, 
told of his doings since the last semiannual meeting. 
He said that his activities had been divided into three 
divisions: preparation of a series of educational bulle- 
tins pointing out the advantages of the standard cost 
system, research work in connection with the reorgani- 
zation committee’s questionnaire, and field work, which 
consisted of calling on various mills. The bulletins 
are familiar to readers of The Northwestern Miller, as 
are reprinted in full as soon as issued. As to 

his field work, Mr. Hanneman said that he had visited 
10 states, calling on 48 mills, of which 44 were mem- 
and 4 were not. The results of his visits had 
been that 18 mills were willing to have some work done 
for them. 
The report of the committee on membership and 
finance brought out the interesting fact that, although 
there had been some withdrawals from membership 
during the year, the number of new members that 


had been obtained permitted the committee to state 


that the total output represented by the membership 
of the Federation had been increased by 800,000 bbls. 


Few Complaints About Package Differentials 


Charles .T. Olson, chairman of the committee on 
package differentials, stated that his committee had 
prepared only one corrected schedule of differentials 
since the last meeting of the Federation, and that it 
had received very few criticisms of the schedules, 
which he believed were being well maintained. 

The arbitration committee chairman, B. Stockman, 
said he was glad to report that his group had not 
been called upon to function during the year, a con- 
dition that he considered satisfactory. 

C. B. Jenkins, on behalf of the insurance com- 
mittee, informed the membership that all of the mutual 
companies had had very successful years during 1927, 
which should encourage those using the mutual lines. 

A number of committees, such as the one on feed- 
stuffs, that on grain standardization and inspection, 
the committee on flour definitions and the one on fu- 
ture trading, reported that nothing had happened in 
the industry to affect their particular committees since 
the last semiannual meeting. 

The committee on legislation, of which Thomas L. 
Moore is president, enumerated a number of bills 
that are before Congress and that would affect millers 
were they to be passed. Of these Mr. Moore said that 
he thought that the only one that had any chance of 
being passed was the Caraway bill, which would limit 
future trading in grain and cotton to cases in which 
actual delivery and acceptance was contemplated. He 
said that the decimal weight bill was making splendid 
progress this session, but had again met opposition 
in the Senate. He remarked that it was strange to 
find those who still wished our present variety of 
weights to the barrel to continue. Who would want 
a yard stick to vary from 35 inches to 36 inches in 
various sections of the United States? And yet that 
was just what our present law, or practice, had made 
of the flour barrel standard—192 to 196 lbs—and which 
the decimal weight bill would make the same in all 
sections. 


Committee on Sales Reports 


Harold R. Ward, as chairman of the committee on 
sales, reported that his committee had held a meeting 
late in March of this year to draw up a program for 
this meeting which would provide for a series of 
frank and intensive discussions, to be led by represen- 
tative men connected with the industry, of many of 
the more important problems which are confronting 
millers today in the manufacture and merchandising 
of their products. = 

These plans were made to include an active cam- 
paign to be carried out by members of the sales com- 
mittee, through personal solicitation and correspond- 
ence, with a view to stimulating the interest of mem- 
bers in attending the annual meeting and bringing with 
them their sales executives so that the discussion of 
their various problems might be carried on in a prac- 
tical and beneficial way. 

* * * 


What Millers Are Doing to 
Improve Crops 


From the Report of R. W. Goodell, Chairman of the 
Committee on Crop Improvements of the 
Millers’ National Federation 


HE spring wheat territory of the Northwest, com- 
T prising the states of Minnesota, North and South 

Dakota, and Montana, has for the first time se- 
riously undertaken a definite, aggressive and properly 
financed program of crop improvement in the territory 
mentioned. Practically all of the credit for inaugurat- 
ing such a campaign rests with the Spring Wheat 
Millers’ Club, the membership of which comprises 
nearly all of the mills in the above described spring 
wheat territory. As the result of various meetings, 
that organization has definitely pledged itself and 
underwritten a fund of $12,000 per annum for a 
period of five years for crop improvement work. For 
this purpose, a Spring Wheat Crop Improvement As- 
sociation has been organized and an executive commit- 
tee, consisting of representatives of flour mills, grain 
interests and railroads of the Northwest, has been 
selected. This committee is now definitely at work in 
conjunction with the agricultural colleges of the states 
mentioned, endeavoring to work out a comprehensive 
crop improvement program, and is also endeavoring, 
with fair assurance of success, to interest, both in 
the active work and the financial support of the pro- 
gram, all of the other interests in the territory affected, 
which are or should be interested in the general sub- 
ject of crop improvement, such as agricultural im- 
plement companies, line lumber and coal yards, banks, 
newspapers, automobile dealers, etc. Although work 


has not as yet progressed beyond the organization 
point, your committee feels that the spring wheat 
millers have started a program which has almost un- 
limited possibilities for good. 

The Southwest Wheat Improvement Association is 
continuing the program which it has followed in the 
past, and which has met with signal success since its 
inception. There is nothing new to report in regard 
to crop improvement activities in this territory, other 
than a continuance of the work which has been so ably 
carried on in the past. 

Soft wheat growers and soft wheat millers are 
still confronted with the problem of wild garlic, which 
has been a perplexing one for them for many years. 
Work looking to the eradication of this evil is in 
charge of a committee of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association, and considerable work has been done 
along educational lines. President Anderson, acting 
in conjunction with that association, has been endeavor- 
ing to obtain a federal appropriation to be utilized in 
the promotion of the campaign by means of education 
through direct contacts with farmers and also by 
circularizing and publicity work. 

There is very little to report in regard to crop 
improvement work in Pacific Coast territory, except to 
say that, through various organizations in Idaho, sev- 
eral cars of Montana Marquis wheat for seeding pur- 
poses have been placed with farmers in the western 
country. Although the territory in question is largely 
given over to raising soft winter wheat varieties, prog- 
ress is being made toward the growing of hard wheats. 

* + * 


The Federation’s Progress With 
Cost Accounting 


From the Report of D. S. Jackman, Chairman of the 
Committee on Cost Accounting of the Millers’ 
National Federation 


HIS is the first annual report submitted by the 

committee on cost accounting. This is one of the 

youngest members of the Federation family of 
standing committees. The record of our performance 
as a committee is rather brief, and we fear some will 
consider this “just another report.” We do not look at 
it in that manner, because we are learning how big 
and difficult is our job. 

We are bold to say that many flour mills can 
learn some surprising facts about their business if 
they will make an intensive study of the cost records. 
This has been our experience. We are sure many 
mills made such discoveries concerning the inadequacy 
of their cost records when such mills attempted to, 
or actually did, fill out the confidential report request- 
ed by the Federation committee on reorganization a 
few months ago. 

It would seem to us that a big forward step will 
be taken by many mills when the management begins 
to see the accounting department as the “eyes of the 
mill.” If you can make yourselves visualize the ac- 
counting function in this manner, then you will make 
some progress. 

The real problem of the cost accounting activities 
is to help members to acquire ‘a new viewpoint of the 
value and need of uniform cost accounting methods. 
If the value and need is fully appreciated, the actual 
installation will not prove difficult. 

In our report presented at the semiannual meeting, 
held in October, 1927, we stated that a new method 
of approach was under consideration. The purpose 
of this was to stimulate a much larger interest among 
members in regard to uniform cost accounting. 

This program is now under way, and it is the direct 
result of a questionnaire sent to about 60 mills by 
President Anderson last fall, combined with the indi- 
vidual views of the members of your committee. 

This questionnaire developed some definite facts 
which we think will be of general interest. These, 
briefly summed up, are as follows: 

Thirty-six replies to the questionnaire were received. 
There were 756 questions; 452 of these were answered; 
321 answers were favorable and 131 were unfavorable. 
Some of the questions were difficult to answer “Yes” 
or “No.” Many who replied also wrote explanatory 
letters; quotations from three of these are: 

“It might interest you to know that we have found 
that the timely suggestions made by Mr. Hanneman 
have proved of material profit to us.” 

“Personally I feel the biggest benefit in the cost 
accounting is that we can make comparisons with 
other mills and assure ourselves that the way we 
figure our costs, or even our costs of manufacture, 
is in line with other manufacturers. Without such a 


method of comparison we do not know whether our 
costs are too high, or whether our sales are too small.” 

“It seems to us that this standard cost system op- 
erates not only for the benefit of the industry in gen- 
eral but also to a marked degree for the benefit of each 
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individual participating. Our experience is very defi- 
nite in this respect.” 

The outstanding result from these answers was the 
need of a general educational campaign as a new and 
additional effort, combined with the personal calls of 
Mr. Hanneman, which were urgently requested to be 
continued, 

In view of such findings, President Anderson direct- 
ed Mr. Hanneman to prepare a series of educational 
bulletins during the winter months, and they were 
approved by President Anderson. 

There are some 80 bulletins, of which the first three 
are preliminary announcements written by President 
Anderson. The first of these series was released on 
March 24, 1928. The plan is to release one bulletin 
each week until the series is complete. 

These bulletins will be sent to the entire member- 
ship, and also every mill of 300 bbls or more daily 
capacity in the United States. This inclusion of the 
nonmembers of the Federation is in accordance with 
the new policy approved by the board of directors 
on Oct. 20, 1927. 

It seems to the committee that we are now de- 
veloping a constructive program that must in time 
produce good results, It is, of course, difficult to 
measure these benefits. It does seem to us that every 
member of the Federation, regardless of whether he 
has adopted the standard cost system or not, can be 
of real help by sending in his figures for the compari- 
son reports. 

This effort on the part of the membership is the 
very least we should do as our contribution to better 


business results. 
* * a 


Transportation Activities of 
the Federation 


From the Report of Mark N. Mennel, Chairman of 
the Committee on Transportation, and E. 8S. 
Wagner, Traffic Director 


ROBABLY at no time have matters affecting 
]P trensportetion received as much attention of the 

shipping public as during the past year. This, to 
a considerable extent, has been due to the general 
investigation of rates on grain, grain products and 
other products of the farm, under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. 

Hearings have continued throughout the year on 
Docket I.C.C. 17000, Part 7, covering the rates on 
grain and grain products, and since our report of last 
October, at which time a hearing was in session at 
Minneapolis, and which occupied a period of about six 
weeks, a hearing has been held in Chicago, beginning 
on Nov. 29 and continuing, with an adjournment over 
the holidays, until March 22, 

At the Chicago hearing, in addition to considerable 
testimony being introduced regarding the domestic 
situation, the export feature as applying to all ports 
and from all territories was covered, 

Representatives were present from practically 
every market in the country, also from all Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific Coast ports. An enormous amount 
of testimony was offered and numerous exhibits, many 
very voluminous, were introduced, covering the situa- 
tion in comprehensive detail. 

At the Chicago hearing, as well as at previous 
ones, the question of granting transit and milling-in- 
transit with or without a charge for same was given 
considerable attention, both by the commissioner and 
his assistants, and also by witnesses for both the car- 
riers and the shippers. ‘The general testimony of the 
shippers’ witnesses was for a continuance of transit, 
and in practically all instances it was contended that 
there should be no additional charge for the transit 
service. 

The carriers’ witnesses, however, at various times 
contended that a charge be made for the transit privi- 
lege and to some extent to a limiting of the service. 

The Commission is undoubtedly giving considerable 
thought to the entire question of transit, both as to 
its effect on the carriers’ revenue and its value to the 
milling interests. Witnesses have, however, stressed 
the importance of transit to the milling industry, and 
emphasized the necessity for the continuance of the 
privilege in the most liberal form and without any 
charge for its use. 

Much money has been expended to date in this gen- 
eral rate investigation, both by the carriers as well 
as the shippers, but the importance of the case neces- 
sitates that all of the facts be placed before the Com- 
mission. More than 33,000 pages of testimony have 
been offered to date, and over 1,500 exhibits introduced. 

The next hearing on Docket I. C. C. 17000, Part 7, 
will be held at Seattle, Wash., beginning on May 22, 
to be followed by a hearing at Los Angeles, Cal., after 
which it will be in order for the filing of briefs with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the presen- 
tation of oral arguments. It was hoped that a deci- 
sion might be reached before the new crop year, but 
that will not be possible. 

For the past several weeks a hearing has been in 
session at Chicago on Part 2 of Docket I. C. C. 17000, 
which has to do with class rates, and while this is not 
of as much importance to millers as Part 7 of the 
docket, nevertheless it does affect millers who ship in 
less than car lot quantities. 








On Oct. 14 the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau 
issued its Docket No. 8262, providing for milling-in- 
transit privileges at Omaha, Sioux City, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, etc., on wheat originating at stations in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, when 
destined to points in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia, the transit privilege to be 
subject to a charge'of 34c per 100 lbs. 

A public hearing was held on the docket on Nov. 9, 
and in line with the policy of the Federation to oppose 
any charge for transit or milling-in-transit, on direct 
line or reasonably circuitous routes, we appeared at 
such hearing and objected to the proposed charge. 
No action has been taken to date by the Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight Bureau to put the proposal into effect. 

Under I. & S. Docket No. 8006, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission provided for a readjustment of 
rates on grain and grain products from Missouri River 
territory versus Northwest territory to Central Freight 
Association territory. The docket provided for a 
reduction in rates from the Missouri River territory, 
and on Nov. 15, the effective date on which the new 
basis was to go into effect, the Commission ordered a 
postponement until June 15, 1928. A request by in- 
terested parties for a further hearing was granted, 
and such hearing was held at Chicago from April 9 
to April 20, before Examiner Disque, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, at which time the matter was 
gone into very exhaustively, not only by the interests 
of the Northwest and the Southwest, but also by other 
markets and interests which would be affected by any 
change in the relationship. 

On Dec. 14, 1927, the Consolidated Classification 
Committee issued its Docket No. 32, which provided 
for a number of changes which were of considerable 
interest to millers. 

Subject No. 46 provided for the elimination of the 
use of secondhand cotton sacks, other than grain bags, 
for flour and other grain products; it was stated that 
the use of secondhand cotton sacks for the shipping 
cf semolina had resulted in excessive claims, and to 
correct the situation it was proposed to prohibit the 
use of secondhand cotton sacks, other than grain bags, 
entirely. 

The hearing on this subject was well attended by 
millers, some of whom opposed the proposed change 
in the classification, while others supported it. The 
Federation canvassed the situation with its members, 
and as there was a difference of opinion the writer 
explained the various viewpoints of those so express- 
ing themselves to the Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee. No action has been taken on this subject to 
date by the committee. In passing it might be well to 
mention that the Federation has issued two bulletins 
advocating the use of new cotton sacks only. 

Among other subjects of interest in Docket No. 
32 of the Consolidated Classification Committee was 
subject No. 367, which had to do with the tensile 
strength of paper bags and the certificate required to 
be placed on such bags. The tensile strength of bags 
is a subject that the bag manufacturers primarily 
should handle with the committee, for what the millers 
are interested in is a bag that will safely carry the 
contents, insuring delivery in good order. The com- 
mittee stated that the certificate required would be 
drafted in a way satisfactory to the millers. 

Another subject to which we objected very strenu- 
ously was subject No. 371-372, which required the 
placing of sizes smaller than sixteenths in outer con- 
tainers when shipped in carload lots; this has not here- 
tofore been required, and it was pointed out that no 
greater loss has been encountered in shipping these 
smaller packages loose, than when placed in outer 
containers. No decision has been rendered by the 
Consolidated Classification Committee on this subject, 
but it is hoped that the viewpoint of the millers will 
be accepted by the committee and the expense of 
placing these smaller sizes in outer containers, when 
shipped in carload lots, will not be required. 

Last November the weighing and inspection depart- 
ment of the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau issued 
an order which required that millers in North Pacific 
Coast territory keep their records and regulate their 
operations so that practically the identity of grain 
would be maintained. Corrections had been made on 
billing for nearly two years previous on an arbitrary 
basis, and considerable money was involved. 

Considerable correspondence and numerous confer- 
ences had been had between R. D. Lytle, secretary of 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association, and the weigh- 
ing and inspection department of the Trans-Continen- 
tal Freight Bureau and representatives of the car- 
riers, but without any progress being made. Finally 
Mr. Lytle arranged for a conference at St. Paul, on 
Feb. 8, between the representatives of the weighing 
and inspection department of the Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau, representatives of the carriers and 
members of the North Pacific Millers’ Association, and 
asked that the writer attend as the representative of 
the Federation. Inasmuch as the matter was one in 
which the principle of transit was involved, and, fur- 
ther, what was advocated was contrary to previous 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 


. that the identity of grain need not be maintained, the 


writer attended the conference at St. Paul and par- 


_ ticipated in the discussions, taking the position that 


we would oppose any action that would affect the 
present basis of transit. It is our understanding that 
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no action has been taken to date by the inspection 
department of the Trans-Continental Freight Bureay 
adversely affecting transit arrangements on the coast. 
Some complaint has been made regarding the use of 
steel cars or cars with steel roofs in flour loading, re- 
sulting in damage to flour, due to moisture accumulat- 
ing 5n the under side of the car roofs. Upon taking 
up the. matter with the mechanical division of the 
American Railway Association we were advised in 
January of this year that a special committee of the 
division was conducting a series of tests throughout 
the winter months with respect to cars with plain steel 
roofs, with steel roofs insulated with cork, with steel 
roofs where wooden ceilings have been applied, and 
with ventilated steel roofs, and that out of these tests 
it is expected that some recommendation will be made 
to the railroads at the annual meeting of the mechani- 
cal division to be held in June, which will tend to min- 
imize the difficulty now encountered. 
* * - 


The Export Trade of U.S. Mills 
During the Past Year 


From the Report of R. F. Bausman, Chairman of the 
Committee on Export Trade of the Millers’ 
National Federation 


ROM the standpoint of volume, United States mills 

during this crop year have done a fair export 

business, but as much cannot be said of the price 
situation, which has been very unsatisfactory for many 
months. The year started with prices on far too low 
a level, and the demoralization has continued through- 
out the crop. 

Due to high prices for millfeed and relatively 
lower wheat prices due to low ocean freights, Euro- 
pean mill competition has been unusually severe. 

Vigorous protests have been made in respect to the 
wide spread between ocean rates on wheat and flour. 
Throughout 1927 the average difference in these rates 
from New York to London was approximately llc 
per 100 lbs in favor of wheat, as compared with an 
average spread of 7¥2c for 1926. This discrimination 
in favor of wheat has been a severe handicap to United 
States mills selling in European countries. 

Several times during the year the question of sales 
terms in Latin America came up for consideration. 
Some of our members have become lax in the granting 
of terms, overlooking the risks involved in selling 
direct to small buyers of doubtful financial standing. 
Business is depressed in many Latin American coun- 
tries, and, to avoid losses, conservative terms are 
necessary. 

o> 


Denver Bakers’ Radio Advertising 


Denver, Coro.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Denver Retail Bakers’ Club, held May 8, it was voted 
to continue the club’s co-operative radio advertising 
for four months, beginning May 15, by which time 
the club’s advertising campaign would have been under 
way a month and a half. The campaign consists of 
a half-hour program sent out from one of Denver's 
broadcasting stations each morning of the week with 
the exception of Sunday. Between the musical num- 
bers, reference is made to bakery products, together 
with suggestions for the day’s meals. These are known 
as the “rolling pin” programs, for the reason that the 
Denver Retail Bakers’ Club has adopted as its em- 
blem the rolling pin. The emblem has been made 
use of in window cards and stickers. The window 
cards have the rolling pin drawing and this lettering: 
”*Look for the ‘Sign of the Rolling Pin” This Bakery 
is PLEDGED to give you the best of QUALITY and 
SERVICE.” 

Inserts have also been printed calling attention to 
the Rolling Pin bakeries of Denver and the radio 
programs Suing sponsored by the members of the 
club. These inserts are placed in wrapped bakery 
products and, of course, are read by the housewife 
when she gets home and unwraps the goods. 

The radio program is costing the local club $100 a 
month. The expense of the art work necessary for the 
window cards and other printed matter, the making 
of cuts, the printing, etc., was $114. The money for 
the first month and a half campaign was taken from 
the treasury, but the next four months’ expense will 
be borne by the members, each giving what he feels 
he can afford. If a member does not want to con- 
tribute to the fund he will not be compelled to do so. 
At the recent meeting eight members pledged $150 for 
the four months’ campaign. 

During the first month the club offered $20 in prizes 
for the best four slogans sent in featuring the “rolling 
pin” sign. First prize was $10, second $5, third %3 
and fourth $2. Over 100 sent in slogans, proving that 
the radio programs are being heard. These slogans 
will be used in future advertising by the club. They 
are as follows: 

“Recognized by the sign, remembered by the qual- 
ity,” “Bakery troubles end at the sign of the rolling 
pins,” “Our trade is what our service made,” and “The 
bakery’s fine if Rolling Pin is the sign.” 

Officers of the Denver Retail Bakers’ Club are 
J. Gates president, S. H. Swanson vice president, H. 
H. Williams secretary, and John Stock treasurer. 
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He is a man of means, a well-groomed 
fellow who has reached what one might 


call the favorable fifties. He spends 
quite a lot of his time glancing around 
at his factories. He lives, however, in 
the smallest town in which he owns a 
factory. Recently while he was visiting 
a rather lace curtain friend of his the 
friend remarked: “But why do you stay 
in such a one-horse town?” 

“Perhaps because I happen to be the 
horse,” he replied modestly.—Indianapo- 
lis News. 

o * 
HOW TO FIND SOMETHING (OR ANYTHING) 
IN THE BASEMENT 


Let us suppose you are looking for the 
hedge clippers. First turn on the light, 
if you can find it, and descend, Find 
that one of the steps is getting wobbly. 
Start for the store room and step on one 
of Junior’s roller skates. Pick yourself 
up cnd look in dark corners, draping 
your head and neck with cobwebs. Sam- 
ple the wife’s home made wine. Go into 
the store room at last and impale your 
eye on a jutting hoe handle. Find that 
old pipe you were looking for. More 
cobwebs. Discover old magazine contain- 
ing first installment of a detective story. 
Sit down to read, and become aware of 
upended nail in old crate. Look into 
Grandma’s ancient trunk for probable 
heirlooms. Find photograph taken of 
you in hunting togs. Amble into more 
dark corners, stumbling on garden hose, 
the old‘oil painting of Aunt Tillie, anti- 
quated furniture and Grandpa’s Civil 
War howitzer. Find jug of cider that 
wouldn’t get hard, and sniff contents 
hopefully. 

Hear wife’s voice telling you that she 
found hedge clippers in the attic where 
you put them last fall. Sample home 
made wine again and ascend, making 
sure to turn off the light—-John Elmore 
in Life. 

* * 

As the’ man whose neighbors had 
backed their cars all over his front yard 
said: “It won’t be lawn now.”—Life. 

* ” 
THE UP AND DOWN OF IT 

He was a good cook, and the explor- 
ers were trying to persuade him to make 
the long flight into the wilds with them. 

“Oh, Rastus! Come on and go! Noth- 
ing’s going to happen to you.” 

“But what if Ah gits up dar and wants 
to come down in a hurry?” 

“Why, didn’t you know the plane was 
equipped with elevators?” 

“Elevatahs! Hee, hee, hee! Dem ele- 
vatahs sure to be gwine up jes’ when 
Ah’s a-coming down! No, sah, boss! 
Not me!”—Aero Digest. 


a 
A DISTINCTION 


An old Negro woman in attendance 
upon the Monday morning police court 
was slumped in her chair, her head rest- 
ing dejectedly upon one hand. 

“Well, Mammy,” suggested a com- 
passionate lawyer, observing her, “have 
you been fighting again?” 

“No, sah,” promptly came her indig- 
nant denial. “No, sah, I ain’t been fight- 
in’. I been fit.”—Life. 

* - 
A MINISTER’S SON WRITES HOME 


An Oxford undergraduate, a son of 
the vicarage, discovered that he was un- 
comfortably short of doubloons, so he 
Spent some time concocting a letter 
which should have the right effect upon a 
somewhat severe and pious parent. When 
finally completed, the letter read as fol- 
lows: “My dear Father, I wonder if you 
will oblige me very greatly by sending 
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me a copy of this month’s Parish Maga- 
zine, also a five-pound note. P. S.— 
Don’t forget the Parish Magazine.”—II- 
lustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


- 
EXPRESSIVE ENOUGH 


“What did your wife say when you got 
home last night?” . 

“Not a word. I was going to have 
those two front teeth pulled anyway, 
though.”—Buffalo Bison. 


— —e a 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














WANTED—SALESMAN COVERING BAK- 
ery trade regularly to handle nationally 
advertised line of bakery sales display 
equipment that is designed especially for 
bakeries; furnish full details about your- 
self, territory covered, present line; at- 
tractive prices and terms and liberal com- 


missions. Address 1593, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 














HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


A high quality Minnesota flour mill- 
ing company wants additional sales- 
men, one each in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and western Pennsylva- 
nia. Address 1611, care Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FEED SALESMEN 


Salesmen wanted—wWisconsin terri- 
tory; complete line mixed feeds 
with established reputation. Ad- 
dress 1610, care Northwestern Mill- 


er, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Due to increased operations in our 
business we have openings for per- 
manent position for three experi- 
enced flour salesmen in_ eastern 
territories. Please give complete 
information when answering. Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Salesman wanted to sell flour to re- 
tail and jobbing trade in Alabama; 
direct mill representation; mill has 
already some established business 
and unusual prospect for further 
development of same with right 
man on the ground. While experi- 
ence in kindred lines suggests itself 
as desirable, it is not necessary pro- 
vided the man has sales ability and 
can make good. Address 1614, Ala- 
bama, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





AS ELEVATOR MANAGER—LONG EX- - 


perience in buying and shipping; held 
government license as weigher and in- 
spector past two years. Address 1613, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CUT THIS OUT AND FILE—AND SHOULD 
you ever want a superintendent miller 
with clean character, record, habits, write 
for credentials; available now; satisfac- 
tion assured. Address 1585, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes to connect with northwestern or 
southwestern mill; well acquainted with 
bakery and jobbing trade in western 
Pennsylvania. Address 1604, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 11 YEARS’ 
experience in Iowa, well acquainted bak- 
ing, jobbing car-lot buyers, desires con- 
nection with northwestern mill; now em- 
ployed; can furnish best of references. 
Address 1612, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AGGRESSIVE, SUCCESSFUL TRAVELING 
salesman with one mill for last five years 
wants to represent good mill on the next 
crop, in the southeastern states, including 
Louisiana; well and favorably known to 
the bakers; traveling expenses, salary and 
commission. Address 1599, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED AND AGGRESSIVE 
flour salesman open for good connection 
for Michigan; would consider other terri- 
tory; can furnish successful sales record 
and have large following among the bak- 
ers and jobbers; best of references; salary 
and commission arrangement. Address 
1606-39, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

HAVE HAD 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
selling commercial feeds and flour in 10 
counties of western Pennsylvania; have 
a favorable acquaintance with most of 
the dealers and am intimate with the 
greater share of these; have a trade that 
is already established and can produce 
immediately; I would like a connection 
with a first class mill manufacturing high 
grade feeds or feed and flour; can furnish 
the best of references. Address P. O. Box 
203, Wilkinsburg Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








BAKERY WANTS 








BAKERY FOR SALE, RENT OR TRADE. 
Fichtner’s Bakery, 2101 West Fourth St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


. 








775 


GRAIN ELEVATOR AT PIER B, PORT 
Richmond, having been replaced by mod- 
ern concrete plant, is being dismantled; 
entire equipment priced to insure quick 
sale; write us your wants. F. Jaspersen, 
manager, the Philadelphia Grain Elevator 
Co., Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. 


item Geto 


Great Northern 
Hotel 


22 = @ & on. © & 


alt 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 





IRAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 


excellent 
charges make it an 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 





A ALR RI, 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


_—— 











W.O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 


Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Svlicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 








See the new 
ofr truck 
GRAHAM 


TWO TON HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES(-2s:522) 














TO SETTLE AN ESTATE WILL SELL 
100-bbl flour mill and standard elevator 
located in the best spring wheat section 
of Montana; well established flour and 
grain trade; handled 300,000 bus of 1927 
crop; Diesel power. Address 1578, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


We are interested in the purchase 
of secondhand mixed feed mill 
equipment, capacity 100 or more 
bags per day. Dealers in this class 
of equipment will please state con- 
dition, price, location and commu- 
nicate with J. F. Faber, Abbeville, 
La. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x30-in., one 9x24-in. Allis Chalmers, col- 
lar oiling, style “‘A’ roller mills. Stand- 
ard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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BURLAP & COTTON BAGS 

















PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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NIAGARA FALLS 


Furnishes the power which makes 


Bridal Veil Flour 


and it makes the kind of bread 
which has the power to build up 
a baker’s business. Try it. 


NIAGARA FALLS MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Established 1774 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


UNIFORMITY 


George Urban Milling Co. 


8VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 


Mixed Cars A Specialty 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


U.S. A. 


GrorGE URBAN, JR., President 
GEORGE P. URBAN, Vice President 

F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer 
B. F. OnTMAN, Superintendent 


Manufacturers of full line Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Dairy, Pouttry, 
Horst and Hoe Freep 


Inquiries Invited BALTIMORE, Mbp. 

















ila iit tht New Jersey Flour Mills 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles 
from New York 


THE RAYMOND-HADLEY COMPANY, INC. 
HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


Special Qualities and Packages for 


flours required in tropical climates. 
J ru MIXED UICK 

NEW YORK, U.S. A. MIXE} UICK 

PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 








44 Whitehall Street 











This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 
world over. 





FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR Co.1n 
FLOUR MILLERS 
LOCKPORT.N_Y. 








Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 














NEW YORK 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Brest” Standard Patent 
““FarRYLITE” Fancy Short Patent 


ROCHESTER 

















ot PRIDE VICTOR ay 

as e e 10. 

Piwr King Victor Yin; 
Short Spring Patent 

Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 


Atlantic Seaboard Flour Mills Co. 


Two of our mills in the United States are grinding Canadian wheat in bond. 
Mills on Atlantic Seaboard, also in the Southwest and Northwest. 
Sales Representative: General Office: 
SIEGMUND STEEG, HAMBURG, Kattrepelsbricke 1 Boursr B.LpG., PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: “STEEGMEHL,” Hamburg Ali Codes 


The Walter Milling Co., Inc. 
High Quality Flour 


Dependable Service 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















Dunlop Mills "Wg rer nd Export Richmond, Va. 
Correspondence Solicited 








Complete Electric Equipment for 
Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











